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A SHIPWRECK IN 1814, 


BY LIEUTENANT W. A. FERRAR, R.N, 


His Magesty’s frigate 
Pactolus, in which I was then 
a midshipman, Captain the 
Honourable Frederick William 
Aylmer, one of Rear-Admiral 
Sir H. Hotham’s Squadron, 
blockading the port of New 
London and Long Island Sound 
during the late American War, 
was detached to cruise off the 
River Delaware in October 
1814; and on the 9th Decem- 
ber in latitude 35° 34” N., 
longitude 70° 4” W., at noon 
captured the American schooner 
Post-Boy, 80 tons burthen, of 
Boston, bound to Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

I was immediately sent on 
board the prize with six seamen 
and one of the Americans 
belonging to the vessel, and 
was ordered by Captain Aylmer 
to proceed direct to Bermuda, 
then bearing 8.E. by E. distant 
340 miles, I was to be assisted 
by the advice of Charles Pax- 
ton, one of the most experienced 
men belonging to the Pactolus 
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and formerly master of a 
trading schooner, but the navi- 
gation and charge of the Post- 
Boy were to be entirely in my 
hands. At 1.30 p.m. I parted 
company from the frigate and 
proceeded on my voyage with 
a strong north-west wind. 

On examining the prize, I 
found her in great confusion 
with so much lumber on deck 
that the men were employed 
until dusk stowing it below. 
The night turned out fine, and 
when I went to bed at four 
o’clock the following morning 
the breeze was quite moderate 
and favourable. 

By noon on the 10th it was 
nearly calm. We set up the 
fore-rigging, which was danger- 
ously slack, and did everything 
in our power to put the vessel 
in good order. A _ tolerable 
observation of the  sun’s 
meridian altitude gave latitude 
34° 2” N., longitude 69° 52” W., 
our run being 98 miles on a 
8S. by E. course. Soon after 
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1 p.M. a light breeze sprung 
up from south-east, at 6 P.M. 
the wind shifted to S.W., 
squally with heavy rain. It 
increased rapidly, obliging us 
before ten o’clock to take in 
all sail except the reefed fore- 
sail, and by midnight it was 
blowing a gale from 8.W. by S. 

The weather on the 11th 
December was more moderate 
till noon, when the wind again 
increased, with much rain. No 
observation could be taken for 
the latitude ; but allowing for 
the little progress we made 
since noon the previous day, 
Bermuda bore by calculation 
E. by 8. 270 miles distant. At 
2 pM. the rain somewhat 
abated, but the wind blew 
excessively hard. Lying -to 
under the storm -reefed fore- 
sail we found the schooner as 
good a seaboat as we could 
expect such a small vessel to 
be in a heavy sea. About 
4 P.M. the gale abated, with very 
heavy rain. Soon after I re- 
marked to Paxton there was 
some appearance of a favour- 
able change of wind, which 
until now had been steady 
from 8.W. As I expected, 
before 5 p.m. it flew round to 
N.W. by W., and we bore up 
with a strong breeze and fair 
weather, the rain having en- 
tirely ceased. This afternoon 
I became very unwell, which I 
attributed to the American 
provisions disagreeing with me ; 
but the men were active 
and cheerful, and everything 
promised so well for the pro- 
gress of our voyage that at 
6 P.M. more sail was set; the 
moon and stars were out, and 
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we were soon running eight 
knots with every appearance of 
a fine night. These desirable 
prospects, however, were of 
short duration, for before 8 p.y, 
it grew squally and variable, 
and by half-past eight the 
wind had increased so much 
with heavy rain that I went on 
deck, and taking the helm 
myself, sent John Elliott, who 
had it, to assist the other men 
in shortening sail. 

As it was my turn to keep 
the middle watch, when the 
requisite sails were taken in I 
went below, telling Paxton to 
bring the vessel to if he thought 
it necessary, as I feared from 
appearances we should have a 
rough night. After nine o’clock 
I again went on deck and found 
it blowing very strong from 
north-west, with much sea. I 
then went below and laid down 
(my jacket only off) in the 
starboard bed-place which was 
on the weather side, with a 
light in the cabin, besides the 
compass lamp in the binnacle. 
About ten, or not long after, 
Paxton came down below for 
something, when he told me 
he had brought the schooner 
to, and that she was doing 
very well. 

I was nearly asleep, and from 
what I can recollect it must 
have been between half-past 
ten and eleven o’clock when 
I was thrown out of the bed- 
place with great violence, both 
the lights were instantly ex- 
tinguished, and the water rush- 
ing below with such fury that 
the moment I attempted to 
rise I was forced backwards 
into the forepart of the cabin. 
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It will not be a matter of 
surprise that at first I was so 
much confused as to be unable 
to find the companion ladder 
to get on deck by. This was 
afterwards accounted for by 
the upsetting of the vessel 
having unshipped the ladder, 
which at the moment I did not 
think of. I endeavoured to 
make Paxton hear me, but in 
vain; and when, in a very 
short time, I found the water 
up to my shoulders, I could 
only conclude that the schooner 
was fast sinking. I supposed, 
what afterwards proved to be 
partly the case, that she had 
upset either by some accident 
or by being struck by a heavy 
sea, and that the men on deck 
were washed away. I made 
several attempts to find the 
hatchway doors and get on 
deck, but the companion was 
too much under water for me 
to succeed, and finding the 
water suddenly increase up to 
my chin, I got up into the 
starboard bed-place, which was 
now the uppermost part of the 
vessel, and supported myself 
on a rail or stancheon fixed 
perpendicularly (but now hori- 
zontal owing to the change in 
the vessel’s position) between 
the deck overhead and the 
locker on the outer side of the 
bed cabin ; and here with only 
my head and neck above water 
I remained, expecting every 
successive moment to seal my 
doom. 

No power of description that 
the most eloquent tongue has 
been gifted with could convey 
anything like an idea of my 
situation during this night of 
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horror. I appeared literally to 
be buried alive; the grave 
closed over my devoted head, 
and every hope of life fled for 
ever. Yet, even in this horrible 
situation, strange as it must 
appear, I very soon recovered 
my presence of mind, became 
perfectly resigned to my fate 
and calm to a degree I have 
never since reflected on without 
the utmost astonishment. Not 
one tear fell from my eyes, and 
I only thought which of my 
departed relatives I would first 
meet in that Eternity I con- 
sidered myself as actually enter- 
ing into. I had happily been 
blessed with the best of parents, 
whose example and instructions 
early taught me to place a firm 
trust in the power and goodness 
of my Maker ; to which feeling, 
no doubt, I was indebted for 
the fortitude by which I was 
supported in this most awful 
period of calamity. 

I had not been long in the 
situation I have attempted to 
describe when the water in- 
creased up to my chin; but 
as I was in the highest part of 
the vessel, there was no further 
retreat for me: here, therefore, 
I was compelled to remain, and 
was only preserved from suf- 
focation by the air which found 
its way through the seams of 
that side of the schooner which 
was still above water. 

In this situation it is sup- 
posed I must have remained 
about three hours, when I was 
thrown by a violent motion 
from the rail I was supporting 
myself on, and now believed 
the vessel to be sinking for 
ever; but after a fearful 
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struggle, first entirely under 
water and afterwards for three 
or four minutes among bales, 
boxes and various other articles, 
I succeeded in getting to the 
companion hatchway. I then 
found the schooner had righted, 
and as soon as I had recovered 
my breath I had little difficulty 
in getting on deck. 

Oh, fatal night of horror and 
dismay, of suffering and mercy 
never to be forgotten! Even 
now, though twenty-four years 
have elapsed, the remembrance 
is too vividly stamped on my 
imagination ever to be long 
absent from my thoughts. They 
only who have escaped from a 
foundering wreck in the last 
stage of destruction can form 
even a faint idea of what now 
presented itself to my agonised 
view. The scene was sufficient 
to appal the bravest heart that 
ever beat in human breast. It 
was blowing a violent gale, with 
a very heavy sea; the masts 
were gone by the board, but 
still attached to the vessel by 
the lee rigging; the boat and 
every article on deck except 
the fire-stove washed away, 
and most of the starboard 
bulwark broken to pieces. The 
hull was entirely under water 
except the starboard bulwark, 
to which I was obliged to cling 
to avoid being swept over- 
board. 

The first objects that struck 
me were two of the men near 
the forepeak on the cabin com- 
panion. They did not im- 
mediately perceive me, and 
when one of them, John Brown, 
did, he was very much fright- 
ened, conceiving that he beheld 
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an apparition, so little ides 
had he or the other man, Pax. 
ton, that I could have survived, 
I now learned from them the 
cause of our disaster: that 
the schooner had been struck 
by a heavy sea, which filled the 
foresail and upset her, when 
the three men on deck caught 
hold of some ropes, and with 
much difficulty lashed them- 
selves to the weather side near 
the main rigging; that they 
could not get forward to assist 
the four men below, owing to 
the fury of the sea which broke 
over them. Paxton once made 
the attempt and was washed 
from the side, but fortunately 
became entangled in the rig- 
ging and regained the main 
chains; that the third man 
on deck, Christopher Christo- 
phinson, a Dane, in about an 
hour after the vessel was upset, 
complained of great cold, and 
said they must all perish very 
soon, as the officer (meaning 
myself) and men below had 
already, and proposed that as 
they were only prolonging their 
sufferings they should let go 
from the wreck and submit to 
their fate. 

Paxton bade him keep up 
his spirits and pray to God, as 
they were yet alive, and if 
they survived until daylight, 
might be saved by some 
friendly sail passing. He re- 
plied he had prayed to God, 
but that there was no hope or 
chance for them, and cast off 
the ropes by which he was 
lashed, immediately after which 
he was swept from the wreck 
and they never saw him more. 
They assured me the poor 
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fellow’s voluntary fate added 
much to the distress of their 
already dreadful situation, and 
they now supposed that all 
the crew except themselves had 
perished. They determined to 
cut away the starboard main 
rigging, which with much diffi- 
culty they at length accom- 
plished with their pocket 
knives; soon after doing so 
both the masts were carried 
away close by the board, and 
the vessel righted. 

The fate of the poor men in 
the fore cabin was no longer 
doubtful, and our own appeared 
fast approaching. A frightful 
sea every few moments broke 
over our shattered bark, and 
inevitable death stared us in 
the face. Had all my little 
crew been present our utmost 
exertions must then have been 
utterly unavailing; however, 
to avoid immediate destruction 
by being swept overboard which 
we were every moment in 
danger of, we preferred stand- 
ing up to our shoulders in 
water in the cabin to remaining 
on deck; and in this terrible 
situation, half perished with 
cold, we spent the remainder of 
this awful and memorable night. 

Daylight on the 12th Decem- 
ber found us in the same 
calamitous position; a hard 
gale still blowing—almost cer- 
tain death before us, and not a 
sail to be seen, from which 
alone we could hope for pre- 
servation. The wreck of the 
mainmast and other spars were 
entirely gone, but the foremast 
was yet fast by its stay to the 


. bowsprit end, and towing ahead 


the vessel. 
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The after companion was 
very large, and by extending 
on the deck farther forward 
than the bulkhead which sep- 
arated the cabin from the hold 
formed a sort of recess re- 
sembling a low cupboard with- 
out doors. Into this place, 
which was about two foot high 
and barely large enough to 
contain us lying as close to 
each other as possible, we 
crawled on our knees by the 
help of a broken board; and 
here, half covered I may say 
at times with water, benumbed 
with cold and destitute of 
even the smallest article of 
provisions, we spent for hours 
a wretched existence without 
exchanging a word with each 
other. 

On the 13th a gallon jar 
floated up in the cabin which 
I knew had contained brandy, 
the cork of which was so bad, 
the liquor was nearly destroyed 
by salt water. We drank some 
of it two or three times, but it 
made us so thirsty I was sure 
it would do us more harm than 
good, and proposed throwing it 
away, which was soon agreed 
to and done accordingly. The 
American ensign also floated 
up, and we displayed its stars 
downwards as a signal of dis- 
tress, about twelve feet above 
the deck, on a small spar fixed 
in one of the pumps, if haply 
any vessel might pass near 
enough to see it. But I was 
well aware we were far outside 
the usual track of our cruisers, 
on the coast, and at least 
270 miles from the nearest 
land. 

[had examined the schooner’s 
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papers before our calamity, and 
by them learned that part of 
the cargo consisted of sperma- 
ceti oil in eighty large casks ; 
but it did not occur to any of 
us until we opened the hold 
on the 22nd that this article 
saved us from sinking. While 
the vesse] remained full of 
water we feared her hull must 
be so much strained by the 
weight of the casks (which 
were very large for her size) 
when on her beam-ends, that 
she would eventually open and 
break up. 

On the 14th, still blowing 
nearly as hard as ever, the 
wreck of the foremast parted 
from the bowsprit. We were 
beginning to suffer much from 
thirst, and the dread of what 
we might yet have to undergo 
added to our misery. 

15th December.—The storm 
appeared to be more violent, 
and during the night I repeat- 
edly thought all was over and 
the wreck going down. 

Alas! how unequal to the 
task of describing the pro- 
tracted horrors of our awful 
situation must be the utmost 
effort of my feeble pen! Now 
the fourth day without tasting 
anything but the _ spoiled 
brandy, sleepless and _ thor- 
oughly wet, and no place to 
shelter, except where we had 
to lie with the water actually 
washing upon and under us; 
a very slender protection from 
the heavy seas that frequently 
swept over us threatening a 
speedy termination to our suf- 
ferings ; and in constant dread 
that the shattered wreck might 
founder from under us: except 
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by those who have witnessed 
somewhat similar scenes, the 
most fertile imagination can 
but faintly depict what will be 
far short of the sad reality. 

On the 16th the gale wag 
much abated, but the sea 
still so high that we attempted 
without the least success to 
pump the water out. Four or 
five onions floated up in the 
cabin, and we eagerly devoured 
them. The weather had be- 
come much warmer, the wind 
having changed from N.W. to 
southerly ; but this brought 
u8 little relief, for, owing partly 
to the increased warmth, the 
water in the vessel was now 
quite offensive from the corpses 
of our four drowned shipmates. 
Brown, too, was very unwell; 
he had several sores breaking 
out on his limbs, and though 
Paxton and myself were not 
so troubled, yet from much 
exposure to the weather with 
so little clothing on and in- 
cessant soaking in salt water, 
we exhibited to each other a 
most wretched and cadaverous 
appearance. 

The 17th proved a fine morn- 
ing, which somewhat revived 
our drooping spirits. We soon 
tried the pump, and in about 
half an hour, finding the water 
decrease, we redoubled our 
efforts. We were much ex- 
hausted, however, and both 
Brown and myself were fre- 
quently obliged to drop on our 
knees and pump as long as we 
were able in that posture. But 
it was more than we were equal 
to: we were often forced to 
desist entirely and extend our- 
selves on our backs on the 
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deck for a quarter of an hour 
or so before we could resume 
our task, Paxton in the mean- 
time taking our place bailing 
with a bucket found in the 
cabin. Our success stimulated 
our exertions, and after almost 
incredible toil (considering our 
weakness) we got nearly all the 
water out between three and 
four o’clock in the afternoon, 
but were hardly able to stand 
or move for some time, and 
suffering dreadfully from thirst. 
Brown soon found a small 
cask of water in the forepeak, 
which gave us new life I may 
say. Both the men now went 
below, and after very great 
difficulty we succeeded in get- 
ting up two of the bodies of 
our unfortunate companions, 
which were in such a putrid 
swollen state as only to be 
recognised by their clothes. It 
required all my fortitude to 
get through this most painful 
scene. My prayer-book was 
found in the cabin, and after 
reading part of the burial 
service we hove them over- 
board, but they would not 
sink, and we had the additional 
grief of seeing them immedi- 
ately devoured by ravenous 
sharks, many of which were 
constantly about the vessel. 
We found in the cabin about 
a pound of boiled beef, a 
quantity of salt fish and a few 
onions ; but neither spirits nor 
biscuit, of which latter there 
had been plenty on board. 
Nevertheless we were most 
truly thankful to the Almighty 
for what He had enabled us to 
accomplish, a8 well as for the 
present assistance He had in 
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so much mercy given us; and 
although we were wet- and 
cold we spent this night in 
comparative comfort to the 
six preceding ones. 

Sunday, 18th December 1814. 
—The forepeak was so full of 
lumber and small casks which 
had all to be got on deck, that 
we had a far more arduous 
task to get up the two remain- 
ing bodies than in removing 
the two first. They were in a 
frightful state of decomposition, 
much bruised and chiefly held 
together by their clothes. It 
was nearly dark before we 
committed them to the deep, 
and we were again distressed 
at beholding them share the 
fate of the others. On the 
19th we commenced vur efforts 
to get a jury-mast and sail up. 
We had saved, more by acci- 
dent than design, one broken 
Spar, a Sweep or large oar, a 
boat-hook staff and one of the 
compasses ; and we found be- 
low a large coil of very strong 
Spun-yarn, some rope, one small 
sail, the bonnet of the jib, a 
palm, sail-needles and twine, 
with other useful articles, in- 
cluding my quadrant, a page 
of a navigation book with the 
sun’s declination for 1813, a 
few of my shirts and duck 
trousers, excepting which every- 
thing else I was possessed of 
was lost. 

We now experienced the 
value of Paxton’s assistance— 
he was an excellent sail-maker, 
and without him we could 
hardly have accomplished any- 
thing. After many difficulties 
we secured the broken spar as 
a foremast, on which we set 
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a gaffsail large enough for a 
frigate’s barge or launch, and 
by sunset were going about 
three knots with a smooth sea 
and southerly wind. After a 
long consultation with Paxton 
we resolved to steer towards 
the American coast. To this 
I at first greatly objected, but 
Paxton dreaded the extensive 
rocks of Bermuda, in some 
places eighteen and twenty 
miles from land, as also the 
strong current from the west- 
ward, which he feared might 
drift us past the islands and 
expose us to greater horrors, 
as vessels even in a seaworthy 
state, after getting to the east- 
ward, have often been known 
to be a long time beating up 
again. In opposition to this I 
urged that the then prevailing 
north-west wind made our 
reaching any part of America 
almost hopeless, and also the 
great probability there was of 
our meeting some of our numer- 
ous ships of war or merchant 
vessels in the vicinity of Ber- 
muda. Paxton, however, was 
an experienced seaman, and 
under all the circumstances of 
our situation I deemed it 
prudent to yield to his judg- 
ment, though it eventually 
proved my own was the most 
correct. 

As early as the 20th my fears 
were verified by the wind 
changing to N.W. On the 22nd 
we got the sweep secured as a 
mainmast, with the bonnet of 
the jib altered for a sail; but 
we could not make it answer 
well, and it was of little or no 
use. Being a fine day we 
opened the main hatches and 


searched in vain for some 
onions, a quantity of which [ 
believed to have been on board. 
We discovered, however, two 
casks of beetroots, and, al- 
though many of them were 
quite rotten, the remainder 
proved tolerably good and were 
most acceptable, as the little 
provision we had, though used 
with the greatest frugality, 
was nearly expended. We also 
found another small cask of 
water in the forepeak, of 
which we resolved to be as 
careful as possible. This night 
it blew very hard from N.N.W., 
and the sweep, which was very 
weak, was carried away in a 
heavy squall. 

We found the rudderhead 
split through the centre as low 
down as the upper pintle, which 
was occasioned by the strain 
of the tiller when the schooner 
was on her broadside. This 
gave us constant trouble and 
nearly mastered all our con- 
trivance to keep it together. 
We could not in consequence 
keep the helm a-lee so as to 
make her lie close-to, owing 
to which she fell off so often 
that the sea constantly struck 
us, and in the severe weather 
which we encountered we were 
always drenched with salt 
water. We never found the 
flint and steel, and even had 
we done so, there was nothing 
on board after our calamity 
sufficiently dry to burn. 

On the 23rd and 24th Decem- 
ber blowing hard from the 
N.W., on the 25th the same 
from the S.W., but were this day 
able to set our little sail, which 
stood very well with two reefs 
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in it. We found a Companion 
to the Altar belonging to Pax- 
ton, and a part of every day 
was devoted to reading to my 
fellow sufferers. That day we 
did nothing else: the sores 
on Brown’s legs were numerous 
and bad, and several were 
breaking out on my limbs. On 
the 26th it was more moderate, 
and we got the broken sweep up 
again with the sail reduced as 
a lug; but it stood as bad or 
worse than before, and we made 
no progress to the westward, 
the wind constantly prevailing 
from N.W. to S.W. 

Nothing material happened 
until the 29th, when our little 
foremast was carried away in 
the afternoon. This night it 
blew unusually hard, and on 
the 30th and 31st the gale 
continued, with a heavy sea. 
We were in a truly wretched 
condition, and, exhausted by 
cold, anxiety and want of 
sleep, the little hope we had 
left now nearly abandoned us. 

1st January 1815.—The new 
year dawned on us with a 
beautiful fine day and moderate 
but adverse wind. We got 
our broken foremast up again 
and the sail set, reduced one 
reef; we repaired the rudder- 
head and pumped a quantity 
of water out that had been 
Shipped in the night. By 
Paxton’s advice I now put on 
one of his flannel waistcoats 
under my shirt. We were 
never twelve hours at once in 
dry clothes, and even then 
they were more damp than dry. 
After wearing the flannel I 
was more comfortable, and did 
VOL. CCXXXVII,—NQ. MCCCOXXXIV, 
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not feel the cold nearly as 
much as before. 

On the 5th January my 
advice was taken to steer to- 
wards Bermuda. By a rough 
calculation which I made every 
day and marked in the cabin 
with a piece of chalk, we had 
lost ground since the 1st, and 
had experienced little else but 
storms from the W. and N.W. 
since the 20th December. We 
again opened the hold and 
found some more beetroot, 
which was so bad that a very 
small portion of it was eatable. 
We also found some salt beef, 
and hereafter used it instead 
of the fish, which was now 
becoming bad and most likely 
very injurious to our health. 

On the 10th Paxton com- 
plained of much pain from a 
large swelling and sore on his 
right foot; Brown was in a 
low debilitated state, and my- 
self little better though most 
active of the three. 

On the 13th—blowing very 
hard and compelled by the 
heavy sea to lie-to as well as 
we could—our little mast was 
carried away owing to its weak- 
ness. On the 14th, blowing a 
hard gale; about noon we were 
much alarmed by a frightful 
sea breaking over us and nearly 
washing away the companion, 
which was very large, covering 
the entire cabin. Another such 
sea must have swept it over- 
board and proved our destruc- 
tion. We did our best to secure 
it with every piece of spare 
rope we had; but a great deal 
of water after this constantly 
found its way into the cabin 
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owing to the damage done, 
and rendered our situation still 
more wretched and miserable. 

On the 15th the gale abated, 
and we once more set our fore- 
sail by lashing together the 
two best sticks we had left 
for a mast. On the 16th we 
opened the hatches a third time, 
and after a very long search 
found the onions. The inside 
part of them proved pretty 
good, and as our water was 
getting short we felt truly 
grateful for this vegetable and 
made use of little else from this 
day. On the 18th Paxton’s 
foot was in such a swollen 
painful state he could not stand 
on it, nor move without assist- 
ance, and I became very uneasy 
about him. Brown nearly as 
bad and getting so indifferent 
to everything that he rarely 
came on deck; yet with so 
much to discourage me I did 
not despair, and as the Al- 
mighty had preserved us 80 
long I cherished a hope I but 
rarely expressed that after so 
much mercy amidst our trials 
He would ultimately save us 
from perishing. 

Since the 5th, by my reckon- 
ing, we had several days made 
from twenty to twenty-five 
miles per day of our course, 
and much rain on the 17th 
and 18th induced me to hope 
my calculation was not much 
out, which on the 18th made 
Bermuda bear east seventy-five 
miles distant. It was our 
custom when the weather was 
moderate to keep the American 
flag (the only one on board) 
flying with the stars down- 
wards as a signal of distress. 
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On the morning of the 20th, 
when giving it to me to hoist, 
Paxton asked me to pray for 
its success, saying at the same 
time he was in very great pain 
and unable to move. It was 
quite calm and the sun just 
above the horizon when the 
sight of @ vessel pretty close to 
us struck one almost senseless 
with joy. 

They, and they only, who 
have been in situations similar 
to ours can form any idea of 
what our feelings this moment 
were. Falling on my knees I 
could only articulate, “ A sail, 
a sail,” for many minutes, 
when a flood of tears gave me 
relief ; and we thanked God, as 
sincerely perhaps as wretched 
mortals ever did, for our ap- 
parently certain and speedy 
preservation. 

The vessel was a schooner, 
and not being more than a 
mile distant, we were convinced 
must see us, and would come 
to our assistance as soon as a 
breeze sprang up, which did 
about 9 A.M.; but after a couple 
of hours spent in a most painful 
suspense, we were nearly dis- 
tracted to find the stranger was 
rapidly leaving us to our fate. 

What a sad reverse! We 
could hardly speak to each 
other when we found ourselves 
there abandoned, as it were, to 
destruction. We lost sight of 
this vessel early in the after- 
noon steering E. by N., and I 
resolved to keep the same 
course if possible. If bound to 
Bermuda, which I thought 
probable, the chance that she 
might heave-to in the night 
and so enable us to come up 
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with her afforded us some 
consolation ; and in our calami- 
tous situation it was very 
natural for us to cherish even 
the shadow of hope. It now 
occurred to us that the dread 
of our being an American 
privateer caused the stranger 
to avoid us, and therefore 
determined not to show the 
ensign again, Paxton was very 
ill and unable to do anything, 
so that Brown and myself had 
to relieve each other to steer 
the schooner, which we did 
after dark by a star, having a 
fine breeze from the southward 
which lasted all night. 

Daylight on the 21st January 
again cheered us with the sight 
of two vessels, a large ship and 
a schooner, six or seven miles 
to windward, but after the 
painful disappointment of yes- 
terday we hardly dared to 
anticipate anything favourable. 
However, after about an hour 
spent in unutterable anxiety, 
we had the heartfelt pleasure 
of seeing the schooner fast 
approaching us, and in less 
than another, we most devoutly 
thanked God for our providen- 
tial deliverance. 

Tears ran down the cheeks 
of the kind-hearted master of 
this vessel when he beheld 
the miserable condition in which 
he found us. I endeavoured to 
induce him to take my shat- 
tered charge in tow, but he 
reasonably objected to so doing, 
being short of provisions and 
fearing such an incumbrance 
would delay his making the 
land, which he expected to 
every hour. I was therefore 
compelled to abandon the ill- 
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fated Post-Boy at a quarter 
before noon on Saturday, the 
2ist January 1815, and with 
Charles Paxton and John 
Brown went on board the Anne 
of Antigua and bound to Ber- 
muda, William George master, 
from whom we received every 
possible kindness and atten- 
tion in his power to bestow. 

Thus terminated a period of 
forty days or nearly six weeks 
of suffering, the severity of 
which for a considerable part 
of the time has perhaps seldom 
been surpassed, 

Such a degree of fatality 
seemed to follow us that I 
cannot avoid relating the events 
of the three following days. 
The islands were not seen on 
the 21st as expected. On the 
22nd and 23rd it blew a 
hard gale, which compelled the 
Anne to lie-to. On the 24th, 
Steering east and running be- 
tween ten and eleven knots, 
anxiously looking for Bermuda, 
at noon a ship was seen from 
the mast-head. In less than 
an hour she was made out to 
be a frigate, and the master 
of the Anne was desirous for 
us to remain below, fearing he 
might be detained if so many 
men were observed on board. 
I, however, felt such impatient 
anxiety to know what ship it 
was that I could not be per- 
suaded to leave the deck en- 
tirely, and when we came pretty 
close to her I felt nearly cer- 
tain she was the Pactolus. At 
2.30 P.M. we ran under her 
stern, and on hearing “ You 
are past the island forty miles,” 
in the well-known voice of the 
truly good and gallant Captain 
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Aylmer, I hastened on deck 
and instantly recognised the 
fine ship to which I belonged. 
Thus we were perhaps a second 
time saved from much suffering, 
the Anne being nearly out of 
provisions owing to her long 
passage from Antigua. 

Lieutenant Richards, under 
whom I had kept watch above 
@® year, came on board, al- 
though it was blowing strong 
with so much sea that it was 
hazardous to lower the frigate’s 
boat. From the master of the 
Anne he first heard a few words 
about our calamity; but I 
had to address him by name 
and tell him who I was before 
he knew me, so greatly attenu- 
ated and reduced was my 
appearance. 

It is almost superfluous to 
add that my messmates vied 
with each other in acts of 
kindness to me, and soon rigged 
me out from their own chests. 
Indeed from every officer on 
board I met with the most 
feeling attention, but from none 
80 much as my excellent and 
deservedly beloved captain. For 
his care and solicitude on this 
and many subsequent occasions 
I owe a debt of gratitude and 
esteem which it will never 
be in my power to discharge. 
We arrived at Bermuda on the 
25th January 1815. I had 
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unlimited leave of absence on 
shore, and it was a month 
before I entirely recovered, 
The late Sir W. Bolton, then 
captain of His Majesty’s ship 
Forth, and several other officers 
of our ships of war, evinced 
much interest on hearing the 
account of my almost miracu- 
lous preservation and escape, 

I have since ascertained that 
both my companions in mis- 
fortune are dead. On our 
return to England after the 
war was over Paxton was sent 
to the naval hospital at Ply- 
mouth in a very bad state of 
health, the consequence of his 
sufferings. He remained there 
eleven months and died after 
he left it, at his own home, 
When the Pactolus was paid 
off in September 1815, Brown 
went to sea in a trader, and 
was afterwards drowned. As 
to myself, there can be but 
little doubt that what I suffered 
on this occasion laid the foun- 
dation of the severe asthmatic 
disease with which I have been 
more or less nearly ever since 
afflicted, and which in the last 
few years has become so dis- 
tressing as frequently to make 
me incapable of the smallest 
bodily exertion, and rendered 
me unable to engage in the 
more active service of my 
country. 


The author died at Southsea on the 20th of January 1867, 
when he held the rank of Commander. 

He served in the Severn at the bombardment of Algiers, where 
he received two wounds, and in the Heron and Ganges on the 
South African and American stations. 


He was a member of a family long connected with Belfast. 
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THAT ROPE TRICK AGAIN, 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT, 
(Chairman of The Occult Committee of The Magic Circle.) 


From time to time the Great 
Indian Rope Trick flares up 
in the Press and attracts a 
large measure of attention. 
Very soon the interest dies 
down, but not before a number 
of people have had time to 
send to various editors accounts 
of what they profess to be their 
first-hand experiences of this 
ever-recurring wonder, 

Let us clear the ground by 
saying that it is not Indian, 
that it is not a trick, and that 
it certainly is not great. All 
then that remains is the rope, 
given enough of which it hangs 
itself. I say that it is not 
Indian because during a long 
service in the East I could 
never come in contact with 
anyone who had seen it done ; 
moreover, the earliest records 
of it go back, not to Hindustan, 
but to China, As to its being 
a trick, one hesitates to apply 
such a name to a thing which 
has never happened and which 
lives only in the imagination 


of a few people whose evidence 


on the subject is of such a 
nature that no court of law 
would admit it for a moment. 
There remains the title ‘ great.’ 
Some may think me wrong in 
denying it this because of its 
never-failing recurrence, and 
of its power to rise again and 
again like the phenix from 
the ashes of its previous total 





destruction under the scathing 
fire of criticism. 

Over a period of years the 
Occult Committee of the Magic 
Circle had devoted some of 
its time and attention at 
intervals to this subject, and 
as a result every member 
of that Committee had long 
been absolutely satisfied that 
the Rope Trick is a myth; but 
in order, a8 we hoped, to settle 
the question for good, we 
recently invited all who had 
a story to tell to meet us and 
give us the benefit of their 
experience. Some of them 
accepted our invitation. We 
met them, heard all they had 
to say, asked them many 
questions and committed their 
evidence to writing. There 
were, however, not a few who 
declined—perhaps very wisely 
—to meet us. They took up 
the attitude, “We have told 
our story to the Press, we have 
nothing either to add or to 
take away from that story, 
and we do not see any use in 
meeting your Committee or any 
other body of the same kind.” 
Such people were in a relatively 
strong position because they 
did not give themselves away 
hopelessly under cross-examina- 
tion, as their less cautious 
colleagues did, and as they, 
too, would doubtless have done 
had they been bolder. 
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lt will be remembered that 
at a meeting in a West End 
theatre on the 30th April 1934, 
Lord Ampthill, a former Acting 
Viceroy of India, took the 
Chair while members of the 
Occult Committee and others 
dealt at some length with the 
evidence which we had been 
able to collect as a result of 
several years of work, with 
our analysis of that evidence, 
and with a summary of our 
conclusions on the subject. 
Those who are interested will 
find it discussed in chapter iii. 
of my book, ‘ The Myth of the 
Mystic East,’ recently published 
by Messrs William Blackwood 
& Sons Ltd. 

It is essential that in dealing 
with all these questions con- 
cerning the Occult, everything 
should be plain and above-board. 
This has been our constant effort, 
and it is therefore not un- 
important to stress two points. 
The first is that in convening 
this meeting we felt that we 
were between two dangers, that 
of having an empty room for 
want of due advertisement and 
that of being obliged to turn 
away and so disappoint a large 
number of people. We there- 
fore consulted the staff of 
an important daily paper 
which had taken a kind interest 
in our movement. They ex- 
pressed their willingness to put 
in a notice in advance, but 
strongly advised us not to 
do so because they thought 
it would result in our being 
besieged by a struggling mass 
of people, and so in our giving 
offence to a large section of 
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the public. We took this 
advice and issued our invita- 
tions semi-privately, with the 
result that though the room 
was well filled there was no 
friction or trouble whatever, 
There were, however, many 
complaints afterwards from 
people who would have liked 
to be present, but who had not 
been given the opportunity, 
Our Society is not wealthy, 
and we could not take a 
large room without demanding 
money for the tickets. This 
we were very unwilling to do, 
as it would have debarred a 
number of our members who 
take a really keen interest in 
the subject, and whom we were 
glad to welcome. 

The other point I alluded to 
is connected with the arrival 
of several gentlemen, each armed 
with a sheaf of typewritten 
notes. They announced their 
intention of giving evidence in 
favour of the Rope Trick, and 
were prepared to expound their 
views at considerable length. It 
was pointed out to them that we 
had gone to much trouble and 
expense in order to place before 
the public in as concise a 
manner as possible the result 
of several years of work by our 
Committee, and that every 
minute of the limited time 
available had been allotted to 
those whose position and ex- 
perience gave them an un- 
doubted right to speak with 
authority on the subject. There 
was another objection to giving 
these newcomers a hearing that 
evening—namely, that we would 
have been unable to cross- 
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question them, to analyse their 
evidence, or to extract anything 
of value from it. We, however, 
expressed our perfect readiness 
to give anyone who had new 
facts to bring forward a full and 
early hearing in Committee, and 
to publish the results if they 
seemed of sufficient value. 
Some of these gentlemen 
expressed themselves as ex- 
tremely dissatisfied, but it is 
significant that not one ac- 
cepted our invitation, which 
was given to them individually 
at the time, and also broadcast 
during the course of the meeting 
and subsequently through the 
Press. This is an instance of 
what so often happens when 
dealing with people who are 
interested in the Occult. 

The interest that this meeting 
aroused can best be judged by 
the enormous publicity given 
to it in the Press. I think I 
am right in saying that every 
daily paper in the kingdom 
noticed it, some of them at 
considerable length. Poy, Low, 
and Lee published very amusing 
cartoons, the two former giving 
them a political flavour by 
bringing in an allusion to the 
Government of India’s White 
Paper. Although I had no 
agency collecting for me at 
the time and so missed many 
of the references, I have never- 
theless filled over forty closely 
packed pages of a folio scrap- 
book (12” x 94”) with extracts 
kindly sent me by friends 
and others. <A large number 
of these references came from 
India and Ceylon where the 
principal papers not only threw 
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open their columns to writers 
on the subject, but contributed 
editorial leaders as well. 
Burma, the Straits Settlements, 
our African colonies and Egypt 
took up the question, and 
press communications also 
reached me from America. 
All this has undoubtedly been 
due to the hospitality which 
‘Maga’ gave my original articles 
on “‘ Indian Conjuring”’ and on 
“Indian Magic ’”’ in 1933. 

I was evidently too sanguine, 
for I had expected that our 
meeting would have blown the 
Rope Trick to atoms, and that 
nothing more would be heard 
of it until men had had time 
to forget how completely the 
boasted evidence in its favour 
had been demolished. On the 
contrary, our efforts seem to 
have resulted in giving this 
myth a dose of monkey-gland, 
enabling it to behave like the 
new-born progeny of the old 
man in the accoucheur’s story, 
which, it will be remembered, 
climbed up the chandelier and 
defied the doctor and the nurse 
to dislodge it. 

I read with amusement the 
account of the storms our 
meeting had let loose in 
various parts of the world, but 
I must confess to a feeling of 
amazed hopelessness when I 
found the same silly type of 
story, which one would have 
thought would have been re- 
jected by a child of twelve, 
being again poured into the 
Press by our opponents under 
the guise of “ first - hand 
experiences.” Some of these 
were intensely comic, the 
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writers appearing to think that 
they had only to make their 
statements with sufficient em- 
phasis for them to be accepted 
the world over without hesi- 
tation. A delightful sample of 
this was from the dear old 
lady who was “sorry to upset 
the views of the Occult Com- 
mittee,” but she had actually 
seen the Rope Trick performed, 
and she adds, “at one of 
the displays I saw two monkeys 
chase each other up and 
down the rope.”” Can you beat 
that for a comic cut? And 
yet I believe she was quite 
serious. I must mate her story 
with that of a gentleman who 
wrote to a leading daily paper 
immediately after our meeting, 
and whose statement was ac- 
corded the heading in letters 
three-eighths of an inch in 
height, “THIS MAN SAW 
THE INDIAN ROPE TRICK 
DONE,” while in capitals half 
the size one read, “ AN EYE- 
WITNESS WHO COULD NOT BE 
FOOLED.” The joke lies in the 
fact that, according to his own 
account, he was taken in by a 
hoary old trick which every 
schoolboy conjurer knows how 
to do, and in which his copper 
coins were exchanged for gold 
ones and back again. Why 
will these people insist on 
giving themselves away ? 

At our meeting on 30th April 
1934 I issued the following 
challenge on behalf of our 
Committee: ‘We will give 
five hundred guineas to anyone 
who, as claimed for the Rope 
Trick, will in an open space 
far removed from trees and 


houses throw a rope into the 
air and cause it to remain 
suspended, but unsupported by 
any physical means, whilst a 
boy climbs up it and disappears 
at the top.” I added, ‘ We 
might have made it five 
thousand or fifty thousand 
guineas, but that would have 
been derisory, so we have kept 
it to a limit which shows that 
we mean business.” We never 
had one anxious moment over 
our prospective liability, even 
at a time when the Press was 
announcing in big headlines 
that our challenge had been 
taken up and that the proof 
would soon be forthcoming. 
We smiled and waited. We 
continue to do so now that the 
challenges are becoming less 
frequent and less assured. 

I want to contradict most 
emphatically the statement that 
acceptances of our challenge 
have not been acknowledged. 
Such statements are absolutely 
untrue. Every offer that has 
been sent to our President, 
Lord Ampthill, or to any official 
of our Society has at once been 
taken up. What has really 
happened is that a certain 
number of gentlemen have per- 
suaded organs of the Press to 
boost their names in big head- 
lines as claimants for the Occult 
Committee’s reward, but have 
never communicated with us at 
all. In this way they have 
obtained a cheap, but tempor- 
ary, advertisement without any 
serious intention of going 
a single step further in the 
matter. A few showmen have 
actually written to us, but the 
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moment they found that our 
first condition was that the 
trick should be done in the 
open air far away from trees 
and houses, and our second 
that no publicity whatever 
would be given to them until 
they had made good their 
claims privately before us, they 
gently faded away like the 
Cheshire cat. 

There is one gentleman who 
has obtained more notoriety in 
this connection than anyone 
else, and in everyone’s interest 
it is necessary to give a résumé 
of our dealings with him. 

In order to find out if there 
was any substantial body of 
medical opinion in favour of 
the idea that mass-hypnotism 
furnishes a reliable explana- 
tion of rope trick stories, I 
wrote to the ‘British Medical 
Journal’ and asked for expert 
assistance from its readers. 
The Editor received only a 
single reply, which he did not 
consider of sufficient interest 
for publication, but sent on to 
me direct. It came from the 
gentleman just referred to, who 
shortly before had written a 
booklet entitled ‘The Invisible 
Influence.’ I read both his 
letter and his book very care- 
fully indeed. The claims he 
made seemed to me extravagant 
and unsupported, and I could 
not accept them. Emphatic 
statements that certain won- 
derful events had happened 
abounded, but proof there was 
none. When I wrote my 


original letter I was prepared 


to reconsider my attitude of 
scepticism towards this idea of 
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collective suggestibility as an 
explanation of the Rope Trick 
if neurologists of repute could 
be found to take it seriously. 
The absence of any reliable 
replies confirmed me in my 
belief that the notion is wild 
and fantastic. 

At a public meeting convened 
in London by his friends, this 
gentleman stated that he had 
not only seen the Rope Trick 
performed, but that he himself 
had done it and could do it. 
Later, he met the Occult Com- 
mittee at the headquarters of 
the Magic Circle (Anderton’s 
Hotel) on 9th June 1934. We 
took careful notes of everything 
that happened, and the report 
drawn up from these notes was 
unanimously stated as being 
correct by the members of the 
Committee and was not chal- 
lenged by the gentleman, to 
whom a copy was sent. 

To begin with, he was under a 
misapprehension on the subject 
of our offer. He said that we 
were willing to put down fifty 
thousand guineas, and he asked 
us to do so that he might use it 
in the course of his preparations 
for performing the trick. He 
was referred to our offer clearly 
and correctly stated in the Press 
(e.g. ‘The Daily Mail’ of 1/5/34), 
of five hundred guineas and 
not of any larger sum. What 
we had said was that for all 
practical purposes we might 
just as well have offered fifty 
thousand guineas as five hun- 
dred, but that inasmuch as we 
obviously could not put up so 
large an amount, such a pro- 
posal would have been derisory. 
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We had therefore named a 
sum which we could well afford 
if it was earned, though we did 
not for a moment believe that 
it would ever be claimed. 
Naturally, the reward could 
only be demanded after the 
trick had been done, and not 
beforehand as he suggested. 

The gentleman said that he 
could not ask his Yogi friends 
to come over for such a paltry 
sum as five hundred guineas. 
I pointed out to him that I 
had known many Yogis in 
India and had counted some 
of them among my patients 
and friends; that, according 
to the tenets of their religion, 
all they were permitted to 
possess was some scanty cloth- 
ing, a staff, and a begging 
bowl; that I had seen them 
gratefully accept a handful of 
rice or the Indian equivalent 
of a farthing; and that I 
could not understand his state- 
ment that five hundred guineas 
would be too small a sum for 
them to accept ; also, that the 
claim of a European dressed 
in West End clothes and a 
silk hat, and holding a salaried 
appointment, to be considered 
a Yogi seemed to me @ con- 
tradiction in terms. 

When asked what he would 
do with the money, he said 
that he must have “ a shipload 
of sand” from a certain mys- 
terious place in India; no 
other sand would do. He 
proposed to hire the Albert 
Hall, to light and warm it 
with electricity in such a way 
as to imitate Indian conditions, 
and then to get himself and his 
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fellow- Yogis to work to produce 
thought forms so clearly before 
their own eyes that they could 
make others see what they saw. 
“There would be no rope and 
no performers,” but everyone 
would see projected before him 
the whole Rope Trick incident 
from start to finish. He as- 
sured us that he had seen the 
Rope Trick performed in Hanoi, 
Indo-China, in 1926. Later he 
said that it had not been per- 
formed at all since 1896 and 
would not be again performed 
till 1935. It was pointed out 
to him that there were claims 
much more recent than 1896, 
not forgetting his own for 1926. 
He replied, “‘Why quibble 
about afew years?” He told 
us that we were three-dimen- 
sion people, whereas he lived in 
four dimensions. When asked 
to explain what he meant, he 
said the fourth dimension was 
psychic. Pressed for an ex- 
planation, he passed on to 
another subject. Asked to 
explain what use he was going 
to make of the shipload of 
sand, he declined to give any 
answer, nor would he tell us 
why he could not go over to 
India and do the Rope Trick 
there so as to save all this 
expense. We asked him if he 
would give us a _ banker’s 
guarantee to refund any money 
we advanced him if he failed 
to implement his promises. 
This he declined to do, saying 
that we would make large sums 
of money from the people who 
would come from all over the 
world to see him perform the 
trick. 
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He told us of some other mar- 
vellous things which he or 
friends of his could do; for 
instance, he said that as a 
result of suitable respiration, 
the weight of a person on the 
scales could be shown to 
diminish until the subject 
“weighed nothing and was 
lighter than air.” Challenged 
to prove this, he again slipped 
away on to something fresh. 
He knew a man who could 
demonstrate levitation on a 
young woman. He was again 
challenged to do this. He 
asked whether I would have it 
done in my own house. I said 
I would give his friends twenty 
guineas if they would perform 
it before me, and Mr Delvin, 
the celebrated conjurer, offered 
him five hundred guineas if he 
might be taught this levita- 
tion act. He subsequently 
wrote to me suggesting that 
he would bring the people up 
and saying, ‘ You will then 
supply me with the necessary 
money for their travelling ex- 
penses as I have not the 
money.” This statement is 
characteristic of his attitude. 
He asks for and is guaranteed 
large sums of money if he will 
carry out his promises, but 
he on his side will not risk a 
few shillings (for a couple of 
third class fares), which will be 
lost if he fails to fulfil his 
undertaking. 

The whole thing was utterly 
unsatisfactory, and we told 
him flatly that whilst we did 
not impugn his honesty in any 
way, we yet did not believe 
he could do any one of the 


supernatural things he claimed 
to be able to do. One of our 
members said: ‘“‘ Look here, 
you have told us of all these 
wonders ; you can do the Rope 
Trick ; you can perform levi- 
tation ; you can cross a swollen 
river through the air, and so 
on. We ask none of these 
things. There is a wine-glass 
on that table in front of you. 
Without touching it, I ask you 
to will it to move six inches to 
one side or the other and to 
make it do so. That will 
convince us.” Needless to say, 
we got no further forward. 
Our conclusion was that though 
he made astounding assertions, 
he was not confident enough to 
back his powers, even with the 
sum of a few shillings. The 
risks were to be ours, the credit 
was to be his. We felt it would 
be a waste of time to go any 
further. 

I must next deal with two 
incidents that have recently 
figured largely in the Press. 
Each of them is concerned with 
@ photograph, copies of which 
have reached me from all over 
the world until I am tired of 
the sight of them. I will take 
them in turn. 

In June 1931 the annual 
conference of the International 
Brotherhood of Magicians was 
held at Cheltenham, and one 
of the hosts was a Mr X. who 
lives at Charlton Kings. He 
was then aged 36, an insurance 
agent by profession and a con- 
jurer in his spare time. My in- 
formation comes from @ most 
reliable gentleman who desires 
to remain anonymous, but 








whose name and original com- 
munications have been sent to 
the Editor of ‘ Blackwood.’ 
This evidence is absolutely 
first-hand. On the day before 
the opening of the conference 
@ number of the members and 
visitors were entertained by 
Mr X. in his garden. A 
rope had been suspended from 
@ wire between two tree-tops, 
and, simply as a spontaneous 
piece of fun, they made a 
ring round it and were photo- 
graphed gazing up at it and 
pretending that it was a 
genuine performance of the 
Indian Rope Trick. The photo- 
grapher was another conjurer 
and a member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, who be- 
longs to a well-known firm of 
photographers in Cheltenham. 
There was no intention on the 
part of anyone present, and 
least of all on that of the 
officials of the Brotherhood, to 
take the affair seriously. It 
was just an innocent and amus- 
ing joke. Most unfortunately, a 
new element entered into it at 
this point, A reporter—lI gather 
he was from the local press— 
was shown the photograph. 
Whether the intention was to 
take him in, or whether he 
spotted good copy and made 
use of the opportunity, no one 
seems to know. In any case 
the photograph and the tale 
were reproduced in the London 
Press and were taken quite 
seriously, the most elaborate 
details being given. I quote 
the following extract verbatim 
from the columns of one of our 
leading daily papers under the 
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date 29/6/31: “‘The famous 
Indian Rope Trick .. . has 
been performed this week-end 
before an audience of expert 
magicians at Cheltenham... . 
Professor X. first threw a 
hempen rope into the air, and 
to everyone’s surprise, it re- 
mained rigid to a height of 
fifteen feet, though its upper 
end appeared to touch nothing. 
A seven-year-old girl, the 
daughter of one of the dele- 
gates, climbed or appeared to 
climb up the rope until she 
reached the top, where she 
vanished. A wicker basket 
stood a few yards from the foot 
of the rope, and in this the 
little girl was found. She then 
declared that she was unaware 
that anything had happened. 
A photographer who was 
present declares that he saw 
the girl climbing the rope, took 
a photograph of the scene, but 
when he developed his plate 
only the rope could be seen 
and there was no sign of the 
girl. Professor X., who states 
that he discovered the secret 
of the trick six months ago, 
said to me, ‘I have done the 
Rope Trick several times in 
the past few months, but I do 
not think I have yet attained 
perfection, and I do not pro- 
pose to do it in public yet. 
The trick is pure illusion.’ ”’ 

I have deliberately sup- 
pressed names. 

I need hardly say that this 
account is a tissue of false- 
hoods from beginning to end. 
There is not a single word of 
truth in it. It is sheer inven- 
tion. I make this statement 
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deliberately and after making 
very careful inquiries. 

The Cheltenham Rope Trick 
was heard no more of until 
after the Occult Commititee’s 
Rope Trick meeting in London 
on 30th April 1934, when the 
local papers repeated the story, 
adding further details to the 
original description. The girl’s 
name was given as Ethel 
Byford; she was said to be 
the only daughter of one of 
the delegates and a stranger 
to Mr X. A Gloucestershire 
paper of 2nd May 1934 re- 
peated the fanciful and wholly 
incorrect account which had 
appeared in the London press 
three years earlier, and adds 
the statement: “ There were 
no trees or objects of any 
kind within yards of the rope.” 
This is in direct contradiction 
of what I have heard from 
reliable sources. The reporter 
goes on to say that Professor X. 
told him he had been working 
at the trick for twenty years, 
and that it was worth more 
than the £500 we had offered. 
(It will be noted that in 1931 
he had, according to his own 
statement, only been at it six 
months.) At present he said 
he could not guarantee results 
on every occasion. However, 
in a very short time it would 
be absolutely perfect. The 
article concludes: ‘‘ He (Mr X) 
stated that in the performance 
of the trick he had to use a 
very costly chemical which 
made practice extremely expen- 
sive, and that it was necessary 
for the atmospheric conditions 
to be just right. Professor X. 
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said he thought the Magic Circle 
might have got into touch with 
him beforehand, for it had been 
widely reported that he had 
performed the trick.” The 
italics are my own. 

Since our London meeting 
I have been inundated by 
inquiries and statements from 
people who have accepted the 
above farrago of nonsense as 
the simple truth. Some of 
them were indignant because 
I was not convinced by such 
crushing evidence. Indeed, as 
late as the 27th of December 
1934 (the current issue at the 
time I am writing) a corre- 
spondent of ‘The Listener’ 
tried to throw doubt on my 
statement that the Chelten- 
ham photograph was a hoax. 
I have from the gentleman 
whom I have already quoted 
the additional information that 
he was present this year (June 
1934) at the annual meeting 
of the International Brother- 
hood, when a member, whose 
name he gives, entered a strong 
and indignant protest against 
the ridicule being brought on 
the Brotherhood of Magicians 
by a certain member’s claim to 
do the Rope Trick. My infor- 
mant also told me that “this 
claim that the Rope Trick had 
been done at Cheltenham was 
made a matter of banter and 
ridicule among the members 
of the Brotherhood at this 
year’s convention.” He was 
confident that the honorary 
secretary of the Brotherhood 
would confirm these statements, 
He did so, but at the same time 
suggested that I should obtain 
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the information from Mr X. 
himself. I wrote to Mr X. 
and to the photographer, 
asking them if they would 
allow me to say that they dis- 
avowed all connection with the 
accounts which have appeared 
of the Cheltenham photograph. 
As they have not answered my 
letters I am unable to offer any 
explanation of why they have 
left these widely circulated 
stories unrefuted. 

As the public may otherwise 
be misled, it may be as well to 
explain that the title of ‘ Pro- 
fessor’ is sometimes self-con- 
ferred by conjurers without 
their having any more precise 
claim to style themselves thus. 

I next pass on to consider 
an episode that is even more 
dangerous and surprising than 
the last because of the agencies 
which have been inveigled to 
help in its dissemination. For- 
tunately we have caught the 
story at a much earlier stage, 
and should be able to scotch it 
despite the backing that it has 
received. 

On 22nd November 1934 
a Plymouth daily paper 
published three large photo- 
graphs which purported to 
show an Eastern performer, 
named Karachi, doing the 
Indian Rope Trick with the 
help of his young son Kyder. 
In one of these photographs 
the man is seen in an oriental 
costume on a roadway with a 
background of a cliff, a cara- 
van and a number of lookers- 
on. On his right side is a 
head, presumably of plaster, 
wearing a turban. The per- 
former is gazing up at what is 


apparently a rope, which he is 
holding in both hands and 
which stands up some seven 
or eight feet, and certainly not 
more, into the air. This photo- 
graph was taken by a Press 
camera-man at Richmond 
Walk, Devonport, and it is 
stated that ‘‘ Karachi is pre- 
pared to perform the trick 
with any rope before any public 
assembly in the city.” The 
italics are my own. In the next 
photograph, which is said to 
have been taken at Roborough 
Down on 21st November by a 
Plymouth photographer, the 
boy Kyder is standing beside 
the rope, which, as far as 
one can judge, is at the out- 
side eight feet in height and 
stands on a curled loop on 
the ground. The legend of 
this picture runs thus: “ The 
performer of the trick offers to 
pass round the rope after any 
demonstration so that it may 
be cut up or otherwise ex- 
amined.” In a third and much 
larger picture the boy is seen 
to have climbed the rope nearly 
to its top (about six feet) and 
to be posing there for the 
photograph. This picture, too, 
was taken on Roborough 
Down, on 21st November, by 
a gentleman whose name is 
given. In large capitals a 
quarter of an inch high there 
is the superscription : ‘“ INDIAN 
ROPE TRICK PERFORMED IN 
DEVON: PHOTOGRAPHIC EYVI- 
DENCE.” It is obvious that 
the reader is meant to draw 
the inference that the genuine 
Indian Rope Trick had been 
performed in broad daylight, 
in a public place near 
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Plymouth. Between 26th and 
29th November several letters 
appeared in this Plymouth 
paper discussing the Karachi- 
Kyder performance from vari- 
ous angles, but without giving 
much more information on 
the subject. The pictures I 
have been referring to were 
originally sent me on 22nd 
November by Mr Kenneth 
P. Warmington of Plymouth, 
with a courteous suggestion 
that in view of my recent 
B.B.C. broadcast on the sub- 
ject I might find them of 
interest. Similar copies reached 
me subsequently from a variety 
of correspondents, one being 
sent me from Delhi, another 
from Sind, and another from 
South Persia. 

A few days later the Editor 
of ‘The Listener’ sent me a 
copy of the issue of that 
journal for 5th December 1934, 
with these same photographs 
reproduced on a smaller scale 
and with a statement by 
a correspondent that “ these 
pictures actually show the trick 
being performed in a street at 
Devonport and on Roborough 
Down, Plymouth.” The writer 
goes on to say, “Mr of 
Plymouth declares that the 
photographs were perfectly 
genuine and that he himself 
examined the rope that was 
used.” Again the italics are 
my own. He appears to think 
that this evidence upsets the 
view taken by ‘ The Listener’ 
(16th May 1934) that the Indian 
Rope Trick is a myth. The 
Editor invited me to “‘ comment 
on the letter on p. 959 of ‘ The 
Listener’ enclosed.” In reply, 
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I pointed out that there had 
been two previous photographs 
of the Rope Trick within recent 
years, both fully as convincing 
at first sight as these were— 
namely, the Holmes photo and 
the Cheltenham photo, neither 
of which had stood the test 
of investigation. I added that 
my Committee’s offer of five 
hundred guineas to anyone who 
would perform the genuine 
Rope Trick still stands and 
that it is as open to the 
authors of the photographs as 
it is to anyone else. I closed 
by saying that in every single 
case where we had an oppor- 
tunity of sifting the evidence, 
the Rope Trick tales broke 
down under examination. 
Later, I received a_ large 
number of communications on 
the subject, some for and 
some against. Shortly after- 
wards the Plymouth news- 
paper published the following: 
“INDIAN ROPE TRICK. In 
consequence of the wide interest 
aroused in the Indian Rope 
Trick at Plymouth, ‘The 
Western Morning News’ ar- 
ranged a careful demonstration 
under expert inspection. We 
were satisfied that in the dis- 
play there was nothing magical 
or psychical, and that the 
performance consisted purely 
of the ordinary tricks of a 
showman. In the circumstances 
we do not propose to publish 
the photographs and reports 
arranged.” The italics are 
again my own. It is fairly 
obvious from this that the 
editor realised that he had 
been misled, and therefore 
naturally wished to drop the 
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affair as quietly and quickly 
as possible. In spite of this, 
Mr —— of Plymouth, the 
son of a local photographer, 
furnished ‘The Listener’ 
(19/12/34) with a description 
of what he believes happened. 
He talks about Karachi 
“mumbling an incantation ” 
and making ‘“‘ passes as if to 
put a magic ‘fluence’ on the 
rope.” One significant item 
in his description is that 
“Karachi then covered the 
coiled end of the rope again 
with his gown, and his hands 
worked out of view . . . while 
he brought the rope down until, 
uncovering his hands, I saw 
him coiling up the rope until 
it was compact.” To me it 
seems regrettable to give even 
the slenderest support to such 
medieval nonsense as “ in- 
cantations” and “magic 
‘fluence.’ What is really 
important in all this is that 
for the want of a training in 
the elements of conjuring, the 
observers missed much that 
was relevant to a correct under- 
standing of the simple trick 
they had witnessed, and so 
converted it into a miracle, 

Mr —— states that “‘ Karachi 
replied to the numerous chal- 
lenges wherein large sums were 
offered for the performance of 
the trick, but he never received 
any satisfactory reply.” This 
statement is incorrect, so far 
at least as we are concerned. 
Our President, Lord Ampthill, 
and all our officials are most 
courteous in sending on at once 
to me any communications they 
receive on this subject. Not 
one of us has ever received a 
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single line from Karachi. [ 
wrote at once to the Editor of 
‘The Listener’ to say this. 

Later, while these proofs 
were still going through the 
press, Karachi wrote to say 
that he had issued a challenge 
in ‘The World’s Fair.’ This 
was a very widely different 
statement from the one above 
quoted. He admitted that his 
methods are those of illusion; 
in other words, those of a con- 
jurer, and he suggested that we 
should pay him two hundred 
guineas if he could do the trick 
in his own way. He made two 
stipulations. (1) That he was 
to have access to the spot 
where the performance was to 
take place at least forty-eight 
hours previously, and _ that 
during that access he was not 
to be spied upon; and (2) that 
the spectators were not to 
come nearer to him than fifteen 
yards. Even if he had not 
already admitted that it was a 
trick, these stipulations would 
at once have given him away. 
As I have insisted throughout 
this paper, my Committee are 
not in the least interested in 
anything that professes to be 
a conjuring trick, and so far 
from giving him two hundred 
guineas we would not give him 
two hundred pence, even if we 
had not known what his exact 
method is. To confuse con- 
juring of this kind with the 
claims which have been made 
for the Indian Rope Trick is 
to drag a red herring across the 
trail, and is simply futile. 

It is interesting, however, a8 
an illustration of the incorrect 
statements which are used to 
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bolster up the occult. These, 
if not at once contradicted, 
are often thought good enough 
evidence on which to found 
a belief that is in reality 
opposed to all the dictates of 
common-sense, 

Another excellent and strik- 
ing illustration of the same 
point is to be found in the 
correspondence about Karachi. 
There appeared on 29th Novem- 
ber 1934, in a daily paper with 
a large circulation, the follow- 
ing: “According to a corre- 
spondent the Indian Rope Trick 
was performed before several 
hundreds of men who landed 
in India from Her Majesty’s 
troopship Malabar (October 
1889). It was performed 
several times a day, not in a 
bad light or when it was dark, 
but in the full light of the 
Indian sun. The Duke of 
Connaught watched the perfor- 
mance sitting on his horse, and 
seemed highly interested.” The 
writer goes on to speak of a 
document which he says he 
saw in 1897, and which, accord- 
ing to him, bore the signature 
of H.R.H. Edward, Prince of 
Wales (as he then was). The 
implication is that the Prince 
certified that he had seen the 
Rope Trick performed in the 
Calcutta maidan before 20,000 
people. The italics above are 
my own. 

It is most unfair to bolster 
up these false stories by a refer- 
ence to the Royal family, who 
cannot condescend to deny 
them. I felt that the matter 
ought to be put right, and by 
the great kindness of a friend 
who is in touch with H.R.H. 
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The Duke of Connaught, I 
was able to obtain the following 
information. It is a direct 
quotation from His Royal 
Highness’s letter. ‘* After these 
many years I am unable to 
remember small events of that 
time, but I have no recollection 
of ever having seen the Rope 
Trick during my service in 
India, or even heard of it.”? I 
feel that we are all very much 
indebted to His Royal Highness 
for graciously permitting this 
statement to be made. With 
regard to the other assertion 
about His Majesty our late 
King: it is well known that he 
made every effort when out in 
India to see the Rope Trick, 
and that he was unsuccessful 
in his quest. I have laid stress 
on these details because they 
show so well the absurd nature 
of much of the evidence on 
which the Rope Trick is often 
founded. It is little short of 
a scandal to bring members of 
the Royal family into the 
matter. They deserve more 
consideration at our hands. 

To go back again to the 
Plymouth episode: there was 
one point in these photographs 
which struck me as well as 
those of my correspondents 
who had had Eastern ex- 
perience. This was that 
Karachi did not squat like 
an Indian. His attitude is 
typically Western. This in- 
congruity is readily explained 
by ‘ The Western Independent,’ 
whose reporter stated on 25th 
November 1934: ‘“ Arthur 
Derby, ‘ Phantom’ as he used 
to call himself, or ‘ Karachi’ 
to use his latest title... isa 
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native of Birmingham.” He 
is a showman by profession, 
and is skilled in all the arts of 
his calling. Having aroused 
public curiosity he was well 
within his rights in trying to 
make the best terms possible 
for his trick. He has never 
pretended it is anything but a 
trick, and we of the conjuring 
profession have no _ quarrel 
whatever with him. We wish 
him well. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that every 
statement made in connection 
with such an affair requires 
to be most carefully sifted ; 
for even when the reporter 
means to tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth, error 
creeps in very easily. I have 
had the opportunity of talking 
with a gentleman whose name 
is well known throughout the 
Empire, who not only saw the 
trick performed in Plymouth, 
but was shown how it was done. 
The explanation is extra- 
ordinarily simple, and what 
surprises me is that the re- 
porters were so easily fooled 
by such an elementary piece 
of misdirection. As a brother- 
in-magic, I have no intention 
of giving away Karachi’s secret, 
and much regret that it has 
been done elsewhere. At the 
same time, I have no hesitation 
in saying that no conjurer 
would have been taken in by 
it; and yet the newspaper 
report ran thus: ‘“ The trick 

- which millions of people 
have said (and still say) can’t 
be done, was, according to a 
number of eye-witnesses, per- 
formed in part at least in quite 
a casual fashion at Richmond 


Walk last Sunday morning.” 
The claim made for the rope 
that “it is so rigid that you 
could send a troupe of acrobats 
up and they could perform 
any tricks they liked,’’ is easily 
understood by anyone who is 
in the secret of Karachi’s 
method. 

The reporter says quite 
straightforwardly that Derby 
learnt this trick from a Gurkha 
in the trenches during the war, 
and that he subsequently de- 
veloped it to its present pro- 
portions, and he adds: ‘ Mr 
Derby does not claim to work 
any magic. It is simply a 
conjuring trick. . . . Any child 
of five could do it.” 

In view of these latter clear 
statements, readers may wonder 
why I have spent so much 
powder and shot over the 
Plymouth incident. I have 
unfortunately learnt that even 
with so slender a basis of truth 
as this story possesses it is 
quite certain that it will keep 
bobbing up for years, quoted 
again and again as positive 
proof of the Rope Trick by 
well-meaning people who are 
ignorant of the facts. It will 
be a repetition of our experi- 
ences with the stories of Mr X. 
and Holmes which, though 
they have been thoroughly 
exploded by us, still keep on 
cropping up from all parts of 
the world. I continue to re- 
ceive these absurd photographs 
from different parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. The 
senders claim on the strength 
of such evidence that the Occult 
Committee are wrong in deny- 
ing that the Rope Trick has 
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been performed. Indeed, not a 
few of my correspondents wax 
abusive on the subject, their 
beliefs stirring them on to an 
odium theologicum which fur- 
nishes a comic relief to their 
stories. 

No reasonable person dis- 
putes that, given suitable 
conditions, some form of rope 
trick can be done by a con- 
jurer. This has recently been 
proved both in England and 
in America. Many people have 
been witnessing an exhibition 
of it here in London, in which 
the dazzling flash of a mag- 
nesium-shot covers the boy’s 
dramatic disappearance. Again, 
a New York paper described 
at the close of 1934 a triumphant 
reproduction of the trick in 
St Paul’s, Minnesota. Unfor- 
tunately one day the electrician 
messed up the lighting, and the 
curtain man did the same with 
his part of the job, moving the 
audience to great hilarity. The 
methods used vary widely, and 
it would be most unfair for any 
conjurer to give them away, 
but these exhibitions are in no 
sense the Indian Rope Trick. 
Its much vaunted presentation 
given in the West Country at 
the close of 1934, supported by 
extravagant assertions and suc- 
cessful in completely taking in 
a number of educated people, 
was likewise just a piece of 
deception. When a performer 
comes forward who, in an open 
space far removed from trees 
and houses, will throw a rope 
into the air and cause it to 
remain suspended there, though 
unsupported by any obvious 
physical means, while a boy 
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climbs up it and disappears at 
the top, it will be time to take 
him seriously. Meanwhile, we 
of the Occult Committee are 
not in the least anxious over 
the guarantee of five hundred 
guineas which we have s0 
widely advertised. 

When correspondents go so 
far as to say that “under | 
favourable circumstances Kar- 
achi can make his son 
climb the rope and disappear - 
before any number of people,’’ 
we do not believe them. I 
will wager a hundred pounds 
with anyone that Karachi can 
do nothing of the kind under 
the conditions we have laid 
down. These rule out curtains 
and other stage properties 
which would cover deception, 
or @ smoke-screen which would 
hide what is happening. It is 
often said that ‘the camera 
cannot lie.” To me its achieve- 
ments in that direction seem 
to throw into shade even 80 
formidable a competitor as the 
expert witness. I can only 
hope that when the next photo- 
graph of the Rope Trick makes 
its appearance people will re- 
member these three past ex- 
periences and be sceptical until 
proof follows, or does not 
follow. 

In our efforts to let in the 
cold light of common-sense on 
this Rope Trick question we 
have met with two quite op- 
posite forms of criticism which 
unfortunately do not cancel 
each other out in the way many 
might expect them to do. On 
the one hand, it has been freely 
stated that we of the Occult 
Committee have been far too 
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dogmatic and that we should 
have rested content with weigh- 
ing the evidence on both sides 
and have gone no further. On 
the other, many have accused 
us of flogging a dead horse, and 
urged that it is a sheer waste 
of time to continue so absurd 
a discussion. It is most im- 
portant to meet both these 
objections and to make another 
effort to get the public to look 
at this question without either 
heat or prejudice. 

Our critics of the first type 
urge that one can never say 
that a thing cannot be done, 
that there are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, &c., 
that one cannot prove a nega- 
tive, and that we must therefore 
either conclusively refute all 
the arguments of whatever 
nature that have been put 
forward in favour of the Rope 
Trick or else return a verdict 
of ‘not proven.’ I submit that 
this is nonsense and that it is 
not the way we, as practical 
men and women, act in our 
everyday lives. The task of 
disproving unlikely and im- 
possible statements does not 
lie with those to whom they 
are made. On the contrary, 
the onus of proof is upon those 
who make such assertions, and 
no reasonable man wastes his 
time over them or he would 
never get on with the things 
that really matter. If a man 
tells me that the moon is made 
of green cheese, that he has 
been able to get a bit and taste 
it, and that he consequently 
knows he is right, I do not 
trouble further about him. I 
class him at once as a liar, a 


lunatic, or a leg-puller, and 
steer clear of him unless I have 
a lot of spare time on my hands 
and think I can get some 
amusement out of him. [ 
certainly do not sit down to 
enumerate and to survey criti- 
cally the facts of lunar history 
a8 we know them. 

Apply this to the present 
case. The whole of my ex- 
perience tells me that if I throw 
@ rope or other heavy object 
into the air, it falls to earth 
again. Never in my knowledge 
or in that of anyone I know 
has there been a single valid 
exception to this natural law. 
If I want to ascend from the 
ground I must do so by some 
physical means capable of a 
simple and ready explanation. 
When a man comes along and 
tells me that he has seen a 
rope thrown up and remain 
taut without any visible means 
of support, and that he has 
seen a boy climb up it, 
it is not for me to prove 
that he has not had such an 
experience, but for him to 
substantiate such incredible 
assertions. When he goes on 
cold-bloodedly to assure me 
that he saw a miracle of this 
nature—and a miracle it would 
indeed be—and that he was 
not surprised, made no written 
record at the time, did not 
publish the affair or give others 
the chance of sharing his as- 
tounding experience, what am 
I to think? My estimate of 
his intelligence or of his 
veracity, or of both, must at 
once fall to a very low figure. 
Anyone who can see such 
things without astonishment 
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must have the arrested intelli- 
gence of an ape. One expects 
no more of such an animal 
because its brain stops develop- 
ing at an early stage. A man 
should be in an altogether 
different category from the 
evolutionary point of view. 
Again and again I am asked 
to believe that these contra- 
dictions of experience are due 
to the wonderful and mys- 
terious influence of the per- 
former, who is often spoken of 
as a Yogi, or a Fakir, or a holy 
man, in spite of the fact that 
the rest of the description shows 
that he is simply a conjurer 
performing for money and that 
the Rope Trick is only one of 
the ‘turns’ of his exhibition. 
What to me is really wonderful 
is that intelligent men and 
women swallow such absolute 
nonsense unsupported by what 
we know and therefore call 
science, as well as by the 
dictates of our elementary 
common-sense. Is there no 
limit to human folly and human 
credulity ? One is tempted to 
think there is none. 
Now as to the other form of 
criticism, with which I must 
confess I have much more 
Sympathy. My censors say, 
“Don’t waste your time on 
such piffie. A large number of 
the statements made in the 
Press on this subject will not 
bear investigation. The public 
may be, and are, extraordinarily 
credulous in their reception of 
them, but the reporters too 
often write with their tongues in 
their cheeks.” Unfortunately 
there is much truth in all this. 
There are, however, quite a 
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number of honest, intelligent 
people who have not had the 
time or opportunity to read 
up the past history of such 
myths as those of the Rope 
Trick and the Decapitated Man. 
The public loves a story with 
an element of the miraculous 
in it and has a strong pre- 
disposition to accept it, how- 
ever hard that may be. This 
is largely due to defects in our 
early training. The majority 
of the papers which produce 
marvellous stories in a sensa- 
tional manner are frankly out 
for a stunt. That a dog bit 
a man does not interest them, 
but the bare rumour that it 
was the man that bit the dog 
gets them at once. Most un- 
fortunately, some of the more 
serious organs of the Press 
from time to time lend the 
hospitality of their pages and 
the weight of their great in- 
fluence to some of these fantastic 
stories. I have already shown, 
by direct quotation from good 
London and provincial papers, 
that this has certainly been 
true of the Rope Trick, but 
there is more to follow. 

Not many months ago a 
journal with a pretentious 
title, and doubtless with the 
most honest intentions, devoted 
nearly fifteen hundred words 
of a leader to an attack on my 
Committee. All the exploded 
stories like that of Oaptain 
Holmes and of the Cheltenham 
professor, as well a8 a number 
of the others which the Occult 
Committee has publicly exposed 
and refuted, were repeated as 
if they were the most unques- 
tionable evidence. The writer 
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was thus able to reach some 
wonderful conclusions. To 
crown all, he consulted a trance 
medium, and learnt that “‘ what 
the onlookers saw was not the 
boy’s physical body, but his 
soul body ; not physical rope, 
but a thought-form of it.’”? In 
despair I refrain from all com- 
ment, which I leave to the 
intelligence of my readers. 

Again, in December 1934, a 
journal of high standing pub- 
lished a long article on the 
subject of the Rope Trick. 
Whilst the writer evidently 
desires to put forward both 
sides of the question, he accepts 
as though they were of value a 
number of hearsay stories, some 
of which are extraordinarily 
vague, whilst others have long 
ago been investigated and 
proved valueless by my Com- 
mittee. Amongst other things, 
he accepts the Cheltenham tale, 
making it the more grotesque 
by adding fresh details which 
for the sake of distinction I 
italicise: ‘ Putting on a dark 
magician’s cloak, Professor 
X. first threw the rope into 
the air, where to the astonish- 
ment of the onlookers it erected 
itself and stood rigidly upright 
to a height of about fifteen feet 
above the ground. . . . The 
upper end of the rope did not 
seem to be attached to anything 
and to be merely in contact with 
the air. . . . No trees or bushes 
were near the rope,”’ and so on. 
The facts of this story have 
been already told, and comment 
is therefore needless. There is 
much more of the same nature 
in the article. 
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Lastly, we have a weekly 
organ of undoubted integrity 
and under highly intelligent 
supervision reproducing the 
pictures of the Plymouth Rope 
Trick and asking for addi- 
tional information on what for 
a time was clearly a very 
puzzling phenomenon to the 
editor. 

In these circumstances, it 
cannot be said that to publish 
the facts, after a careful and 
critical survey of them, is 
either unnecessary or super- 
fluous. As man under the influ- 
ence of science and civilisation 
comes out into an increasing 
measure of light, and learns 
to see phenomena in their 
true significance, it is inevit- 
able that doubts and diffi- 
culties should beset his path. 
The priests and worshippers of 
the Occult are loath to give up 
their fetishes, and they continue 
to fight for them with all the 
tenacity that has ever dis- 
tinguished struggles for a 
religious or quasi - religious 
belief. In clearing up such a 
front there are bound to be 
nests of machine-guns to be 
routed out; but the work is 
worth doing. When I look 
back at the conditions under 
which the men and women of 
my own day were educated, I 
can see what a great advance 
has been effected in our at- 
titude towards the unknown. 
A coming generation will smile 
as tolerantly at these Rope 
Trick stories as we do now at 
other fairy-tales. Must we 
wait another fifty years for 
that ? 
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‘BAD’ WINTERS IN PATAGONIA. 


BY ‘ CALAFATS.’ 


To the Magellanic and 
Southern Patagonian sheep- 
preeder a ‘bad’ winter—a 


heavy layer of snow which 
for months refuses to melt— 
means hard times for all. For 
the manager, overseer, shep- 
herd and peon—literally all 
hands but the cook—it entails 
gruelling rescue work, while to 
the flocks of suffering sheep it 
brings gnawing, freezing misery 
and the dread menace of a 
lingering death from exhaustion 
or starvation. 

Yet, to the old hand there 
never again will be a ‘ bad’ 
winter. Should a couple of 
metres or fathoms of snow fall 
tomorrow and lie for a year or 
two, the old hand might con- 
cede that the winter was a 
trifle severe, but, after all, 
seasonable, though, of course, 
nothing to what a ‘ bad ’ winter 
used to be in the old days, say 
1899 or 1904, when starving 
horses denuded one another of 
every vestige of hair from mane 
to tail, there being nothing else 
to eat. In their desperate 
effort to obtain sustenance they 
gnawed through doors, window 
frames and all exposed wood- 
work of the shanties, to the 
intense discomfort of the in- 
mates. The sheep also con- 
sumed every particle of their 
fellow-sufferers’ fleeces; some 
died frozen stiff in an upright 
position, and, when the snow 


ultimately cleared away, the 
highest trees were festooned 
with the carcases of animals 
which had browsed off the 
tree-tops—an eloquent indica- 
tion of the depth or height of 
the fall. 

Yes, even making due allow- 
ance for ‘Old Timer’ men- 
dacity, winters were occasion- 
ally pretty ‘bad’ in the old 
days; but this is a descrip- 
tion of the ‘ bad’ winter which 
may be experienced in the less 
spectacular present and was 
actually experienced in the not 
so remote past. 

1913, in the delectable dis- 
trict of Last Hope, Straits of 
Magellan, was the writer’s first 
experience of Nature’s too frigid 
salute. As usual, it came as a 


_thief in the night, but, unlike 


that of the nocturnal marauder, 
its visit was of long duration, 
for it maintained its icy grip 
on the territory from late April 
until late September. Ordi- 
narily, heavy snow seldom falls 
before May or June, so no one 
felt particularly nervous that 
in the latter part of April a 
large number of sheep should 
still be up on the high moun- 
tain pastures, extremely dan- 
gerous ground in winter. But 
the unexpected happened: in 
the leaden calm of an April 
night large feathery snowflakes 
began to fall. Before midnight 
there lay about nine inches ‘ on 
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the level,’ and by morning this 
had increased to over fifteen 
inches, while still more was 
falling, and continued to fall 
for a further thirty-six hours. 
A strong freezing wind sprang 
up, the thermometer registering 
more than 20° ©. below freezing 
point, and altogether it looked 
as if the snow would lie long 
and deep. This was on the 
lowlands in the beach neigh- 
bourhood ; no one dared ven- 
ture an estimate of what lay 
away up in the wooded heights 
and vegas, where most of the 
sheep were pasturing. There 
might be very little more, but 
certainly there would be several 
feet of snow in some parts, 
where it was driven by the 
wind. It turned out that while 
an average of rather less than 
two feet lay below, in the high 
camps there was seldom less 
than three feet. 

On the farm’s property 50,000 
to 80,000 sheep might be par- 
tially or completely enveloped 
—snowed in and in danger of 
immediate suffocation or linger- 
ing starvation. As always on 
these occasions, the telephonic 
advices were by no means re- 
assuring; neighbouring farms 
appeared to be in similar straits, 
while each section overseer was 
more pessimistic than the other, 
and their 8.0.S.’s for assistance 
simply overran themselves 
along the wires. To judge 
from their reports, in most 
cases it was impossible to 
bring in the riding horses, and, 
even were this accomplished, 
the snow would be too deep 
for travelling ; any horse would 
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soon tire in the drifts. Further, 
if one did manage to get about 
on horseback, what in the 
name of Creation could one do 
for the sheep? The snow was 
too deep to admit of their 
being moved. After thirty-six 
hours’ steady fall, to the Bogs 
and his Second (whose chronicle 
this is) the situation seemed 
to be nearly hopeless; both 
were at a loss. They felt that 
perhaps there was little that 
could be done; but inaction 
was out of the question. Yet, 
where to go first? In this huge 
tract of forest, scrub and mighty 
hills there were at least a 
dozen points that ought to be 
attacked ; thousands of sheep 
corralled in the snows must be 
forced down the cruel ravines 
to the lower tracts, where at 
least they would have a fighting 
chance of surviving, and this 
must be done before the snow 
hardened. Then there were 
the cattle—14,000 to 15,000 of 
the poor brutes. Most were 
already in the low-lying scrub, 
as safe a camp as any, but 
nearly 3000 were isolated in 
remote parts, where already lay 
three feet or more of snow. No 
one could get near them; so 
the cattle must be left to work 
out their own salvation; the 
cow-men would attend to them 
later. 

Had the snow waited another 
forty-eight hours things would 
have been less critical.  l- 
ready, on the very day on 
which it had commenced, the 
mustering gang of shepherds 
had set out for the Ventana 
shanty to round up the sheep 
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and bring them down. Now 
these men would be snowed up, 
and there was no cut grass for 
theirhorses. It was really tough 
luck. How they were to scale 
those high forbidding cafiadons, 
a hazardous undertaking at the 
best of times, Heaven alone 
knew. But here were 40,000 
fat sheep imprisoned and the 
Freezer Factory awaiting them. 
If they were not brought down 
and slaughtered according to 
plan they would die in the 
snows. If they were brought 
down too late or too thin to 
be accepted by the freezer, it 
meant that a lingering death 
was in store for most of them, 
because all the available winter 
pastures were already heavily 
stocked. So it was decided that 
the Ventana should be attended 
to first. 

Immediate orders were issued 
to the two campajistas (horse- 
wranglers) to fetch in their 
troop with every available 
horse, pack up stores and get 
away to the Ventana shanty 
without a moment’s delay. The 
thirty or forty horses imme- 
diately available must serve as 
remounts, and also, until more 
were sent, be used to break a 
track on which the sheep might 
travel down. The head shep- 
herd was to bring out what he 
could by the Valle Prat and 
send a couple of men to the 
freezer with each mob that 
was rescued. He and his gang 
must remain working there so 
long as one sheep remained, 
or until further orders. The 
Boss and his Second would 
tackle the Ventana with the 
VOL. CCXXXVII.—-NO. MCCCCXXXIV, 
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Dos Lagunas horses, working 
from the other end, the Tres 
Pasos catiadon—that is, if they 
could make their way up those 
precipitous rocky defiles. 

‘But, sefior,” expostulate 
the campaiistas, “‘ how are we 
to get there? The thing is 
impossible ; we shall be lost, 
overwhelmed by the snow.”’ 

“Oh, you jolly well must 
get there. These sheep must 
be got out.” 

So the battle was committed ! 
The troop of horses did get to 
the Ventana shanty, and, after 
a fortnight’s exhausting effort, 
the gang succeeded in bringing 
down the bulk of the imprisoned 
sheep from their lofty trap by 
way of the Valle Prat cafiadon. 
Yet the stiffer and more critical 
attempt had to be made at 
the other, the higher, northern 
end, where there was a con- 
siderable number of sheep in 
jeopardy, quite inaccessible to 
the main gang working from 
the other extremity. And there 
were only two men available 
for this: the Second and his 
colleague—a redoubtable part- 
ner indeed. 

Their journey from the main 
settlement to the Dos Lagunas 
Section, which was to be the 
expedition’s jumping-off point, 
ordinarily an hour and a half’s 
canter, entailed a whole day’s 
plunge through the snow, pain- 
fully tiring to the horses. Next 
morning, mounted on two fresh 
horses, from whose noses hung 
two icy moustache-like blobs, 
they made a determined effort 
to reach the fateful Ventana 
by the most direct route. 

R 
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From below one could see the 
summit that must be scaled, 
the famous, or infamous, Devil’s 
Punchbowl. The bald ridge 
did look forbidding, being 
covered deep in a heavy white 
mantle, everywhere swept by 
the woolly puffs that meant 
icy, choking wind-blasts. <A 
steep ascent of four or five 
miles led through the sheltering 
evergreen trees, where fairly 
good progress could be made. 
Then, as height was gained, 
the tall timber gave place to 
nasty twisted scrub, and the 
going became more difficult, 
making it necessary for them 
to scramble along on foot, lead- 
ing, or dragging, the reluctant 
horses. 

At last the summit was 
reached, and here was an in- 
ferno of wind-swept desolation. 
Just on the ridge most of the 
snow had been blown away, 
but in the steep ravine, which 
must now be followed down- 
wards, it seemed to be any 
depth. Once one _ sliddered 
down that incline one might 
not strike bottom; and how 
get back? Also there were 
four or five miles of this sort 
of stuff to negotiate ! 

A tentative try almost fin- 
ished the expedition at the 
outset. A led horse, after 
putting up a desperate opposi- 
tion, was induced to venture 
forward a couple of yards and 
was all but engulfed, sinking 
deep down in the crisp, pow- 
dery morass. It was hauled 
back, and the expedition, now 
almost played out, took a 
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breather and reviewed the situa- 
tion. There was only one 
thing to be done—go back. 

“Nothing doing, Alfred, 
Back we go; but tomorrow 
we must find another way up 
by Tres Pasos (a neighbouring 
farm). We’ll have to cut their 
fences, because they cross the 
best cafiadons, but we’ll apolo- 
gise afterwards.”’ 

At daybreak the tiny relief 
expedition pushed off on its 
‘ trespass ’ through Tres Pasos. 
The snow on the flat was 
fairly deep, but one could 
plough through pretty well, 
and a promising gully was 
selected for the ascent. Thank 
heavens, Tres Pasos had not 
some oOfficious shepherd nosing 
round ! 

The catiadon was a godsend. 
It offered a gradual if narrow 
ascent, and luckily there was 
not too much snow; it was 
exposed to the full blast of 
the westerly winds, which had 
swept it. Thus the snow was 
not more than fifteen inches 
deep, except for frequent heavy 
drifts that had collected in the 
cross-gullies. 

“We are quids in, Alfred; 
we'll travel Indian file so as to 
make a bit of a track to bring 
the sheep down on. We'll 
get there all right this time.’ 

The cafiadon emerged on the 
Break Neck, a narrow gorge 
walled by perpendicular rock 
rising sheer to a great height. 
Its top ledge overlooked this 
abysmal bottle-neck, and was 
the only possible outlet from 
the Ventana basin, stretching 
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away to the south in dreary 


perspective. All other means 
of exit appeared to be drifted 
up and impassable. Every- 
thing was a dead white or 
glacier-like blue, except where 
the beetling cliffs were too steep 
to hold snow, while the en- 
circling heights were capped by 
the winds’ powdery flurries. 
The deceitful sun shone tantal- 
isingly on a superb spectacle, 
all too pregnant of coming dis- 
aster, for its rays were blind- 
ingly bright but ineffectual. 

A few hundred yards away 
was a dark blob like a dirty 
coffee stain on a wide expanse 
of immaculate table linen. This 
was the first cluster of huddled, 
starving sheep, and as far as 
the eye could see were similar 
blurs where the flight of the 
struggling animals had been 
stemmed by the inexorable 
snows. These were the only 
signs of life except for the 
mournfully garbed condors, 
looming unnaturally huge 
against the monotonous white 
setting; it was too high and 
exposed for the lesser scaven- 
gers, such as the Carrancho 
hawk. Of condors there were 
quite a number; one, perched 
on the edge of the Break Neck, 
gazed round incuriously until 
his disturbers were within a 
few yards of him, when he slid 
lazily into space, to float ma- 
jestically away without any 
perceptible motion of his out- 
spread wings or the slightest 
flicker of his plumage. Others, 
perhaps a dozen of them, their 
black shapes clearly silhouetted 
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against the transparent azure 
of the sky, were hovering over 
the desolate scene for all the 
world like large planes observ- 
ing the remnants of a confused 
and stricken army; an effect 
not unlike controlled artillery 
fire was afforded by the smoky 
flurries raised by each isolated 
group and picked up eagerly 
by the driving wind. Cer- 
tainly it seemed as if these 
useful undertakers, the con- 
dors, need not go hungry for 
many a long day. 

‘* We'll make for the first 
mob, Alfred ; we’ll bring them 
along, and if there’s time we’ll 
go back for more and drive 
them over the same tracks.” 

Not so easy as it looked; 
there were fully three feet of 
snow, and one had to approach 
the stranded animals by a 
route that would make pos- 
sible their ascent up the steep 
escarpments, breaking a track 
all the way so as to give them 
a lead. There was many an 
involuntary plunge into smoth- 
ering drifts before the huddled 
group of a thousand or so was 
reached. About twenty of the 
nearest were cut off, and the 
dogs were called into action. 

“Speak up, Jock; shove 
them along, Fanny.” And to 
the eager barking of the dogs 
the twenty leaders, now an 
animated snow plough, were 
chivvied forward in halting 
but ever renewed advances, 
leaving a track by which their 
companions might be induced 
to string along. 

“Now we'll give them a 
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breather and go back for the 
main mob.’”’ And so by short 
laborious hops, always changing 
the leading phalanx as it be- 
came exhausted, the long strag- 
gling column wound its way 
in @ narrow ribbon, bunched 
at the rear end, until it reached 
the head of the cafiadon, that 
providential Khyber Pass to 
salvation. 

As it was passing along the 
edge of the Break Neck the 
too eager bustling of the dogs 
affrighted a trio of sheep, caus- 
ing them to disappear over the 
edge in a flurry of snow. But 
all three did not go right down 
to the bottom : two left a short 
trail into nothingness, but the 
snow had supported the third 
on a ledge only a yard below. 
It could not, however, possibly 
get back unassisted, and if not 
rescued must soon follow the 
other two. At present all it 
wanted was just to be left in 
peace, to be freed from the 
harrowing dogs barking querul- 
ously from above but instinct- 
ively fearful of following. 

‘We must try and yank the 
stupid blighter up; call the 
dogs off and I’ll try to grab 
him.” 

He lay prone and wormed 
himself to the cliff’s edge 
directly above the nonchalant 
animal; the rock was quite firm, 
but the sensation was nauseat- 
ing. Too recklessly he reached 
down and made his grab. Get- 
ting a firm grip of the wool, he 
began to work his way back- 
wards, dragging the sheep up 
with him. He expected it to 


come quietly, but it struggled 
and recoiled as soon as it felt 
the pull; this affected the 
would-be rescuer’s balance, and 
for one ghastly instant he felt 
himself slipping. He let go his 
hold on the sheep, and for 
additional purchase dug both 
hands into the snow. He 
closed his eyes, sick with dread. 
Was he going over? Fearful of 
making the slightest move that 
might provoke a fatal slide, he 
remained for what seemed an 
eternity in this ridiculous pos- 
ture. At last he felt that he was 
holding his own, and carefully, 
inch by inch, he worked himself 
back away from danger. Then 
he arose, feeling decidedly 
groggy, very cold but yet 
perspiring. 

“That was nearly a knock- 
out, although you didn’t notice 
it. We'll have to rope it.” 

A noose was improvised with 
a halter, and the unappreciative 
animal was hauled out of 
danger. 

Now there was no time to 
go back for more sheep; this 
mob had to be driven down 
through another man’s pro- 
perty : in another hour it would 
be dark and it would take 
seven or eight hours to reach 
Dos Lagunas. Also both men 
were all but frozen, and, in 
keeping with the _ senseless 
usages of the day, disdained 
to carry any food. They de- 
cided to start off with the 
sheep they had, and it was 
midnight before they reached 
their destination and could be 
released. 
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“We'll turn in now and 
start away tomorrow first thing 
for the next lot.” 

Thus the work went on for 
many days. Sometimes a 
thousand would be collected 
and brought down ; or perhaps 
a couple of hundred, or even 
none at all. Sometimes the 
work would be comparatively 
easy; the top surface of the 
snow, softened by the sun’s 
rays during the day and frozen 
during the night, would be 
hard enough to travel over. 
At other times a shrieking 
wind would cover up the tracks 
so painfully fashioned on the 
previous days, or there were 
fresh falls of snow—an al- 
most insurmountable handicap. 
Ultimately all but a few odd 
stragglers were saved. Instead 
of being starved or frozen 
to death in the snows, they 
were reserved for a more philan- 
thropic unselfish end; for, a 
few days later, they met their 
fate at the Freezer. Icily calm 
in their little white shirts and 
still beautiful in death, they 
were transported to the flesh- 
pots of London, vid Smithfield 
Market. 

In the lower camps things 
were not too good, but there 
was little to be done, as 
the stock was all properly 
distributed. One could only 
leave the animals to scratch 
for their own livelihood. Be- 
fore the snow finally disap- 
peared these had undergone a 
very effective course of slim- 
ming, their diet having changed 
from the succulent grasses to 
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the indigestible twigs and leaves 
showing above the surface. 

The Second retains in his 
mind’s eyé the picture of an 
emaciated steer played out and 
lying down to die, while a 
desperately ravenous old ram, 
its hind feet braced on the 
steer’s shoulder and its front 
feet resting on a branch, 
stretched itself erect, in order 
to reach the leaves of a tree 
that had already been denuded 
of its lower foliage. 

In the cattle section the 
situation soon assumed every 
aspect associated with dire dis- 
aster, not so much because of 
more adverse conditions, but 
because of the utter incapacity 
of the half-tame cattle to rustle 
for themselves when a cruel 
winter blights their accustomed 
pastures. Surely there never 
was created a more helpless 
creature ; under unhoused graz- 
ing conditions it is liable to 
succumb to want and cold like 
some tender tropical plant. A 
horse has an efficient row of 
incisors—top and bottom—and 
will resolutely paw the snow 
and ice, nuzzling down to reach 
the hidden feed that will 
save it from starvation. The 
sheep, although it has incisors 
only on its lower jaw, will also 
scrape steadfastly, persisting 
though its feet be raw and 
bleeding from previous efforts. 
Its teeth are sharp; it gets 
close to the ground and will 
not succumb without a struggle. 
But cattle! well, perhaps they 
are only meant to subsist 
where, literally, feed can be 
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thrown at them, unless, like the 
North American bison, they 
have never been the object 
of human interference that 
has deprived them of their 
fighting powers. The semi- 
domesticated bovine is prac- 
tically unequipped for the fight 
against the rigours of excep- 
tional winters. Its teeth are 
blunt, only on its lower jaw 
has it incisors; its hooves 
are cloven, while its soles are 
not much thicker than brown 
paper. If it gets on to a 
sheet of ice its legs will sprawl 
out in four different directions, 
and then it is finished—invol- 
untarily it does the splits. 
Also, and this is a more cala- 
mitous trait, it will not scrape 
for sustenance, and therefore, 
under hard conditions where 
other quadrupeds will contrive 
to subsist, it goes hungry. As 
long a8 it is warm and well- 
nourished, it is endowed with 
every attribute of bellowing 
and hot-blooded courage, but 
in the face of adversity its 
fortitude evaporates com- 
pletely. What a month earlier 
may have been a dynamic, 
homicidally inclined, four- 
footed avalanche will wilt ab- 
jectly when the ground is held 
by the first layer of snow and 
ice; the personification of 
shivering, unreasoning misery, 
he hunches up, takes an occa- 
sional pull at what vegetation 
protrudes above the surface, 
becomes discouraged and goes 
into a rapid decline. 

Still, there they were; more 
than 14,000 of them. This 
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bovine army formed part of 
the pioneering scheme to break 
tracks and firm up the virgin 
country ; later the cattle would 
make way for hosts of the more 
profitable sheep. Before the 
advent of winter the cattle 
camps had been overstocked ; 
now the snow lay deep, and 
everywhere was desolation. The 
usually kindly, leafy haunts 
were soon converted into a 
vast battlefield, except that 
the casualties were non-com- 
batants who had surrendered 
at the first grim onslaught of 
wintry nature. The scene of 
their martyrdom was undeni- 
ably beautiful, the foliage 
draped in scintillating, snowy 
crystals that reflected the rays 
of a sparkling sun; but, never- 
theless, it was a Fairyland of 
Death. Dotted here and there 
were ominous powdery mounds, 
a horn or hoof projecting— 
whited sepulchres of suffering 
creatures that had lain down 
to die. 

All was hushed, silent except 
for the occasional raucous croak 
of the Carrancho hawk, now 
assured of an orgy of banquet- 
ing. There was no contented 
lowing nor vivacious bellowing ; 
instead, forlorn little groups of 
wasted skeletons would shuffle 
soundlessly out of one’s path. 
The very riding horses, weak 
and overworked, appeared to 
be infected with the prevailing 
spirit of deadly fatalism. 

Then one would meet the 
erstwhile Lord of the Forest, 
the unconquered bull, and how 
ridiculous it now looked! —a 
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caricature, all horns and hoofs, 
a hairy rug draped over an 
ambulating frame. A _ few 
weeks ago one would not have 
praved those wicked-looking 
horns unless assured that they, 
and the hind feet, were securely 
held by stout raw-hide, taut to 
the pull of two straining horses. 
It looked about eight years old, 
put so far had successfully defied 
all efforts to capture it, for its 
hide did not bear the blemish of 
a brand. This outlaw was now 
subdued by Nature and not 
by Man, its puny hereditary 
foe. Although tottering from 
weakness it barred the path, 
raising and lowering its head 
with instinctive but futile 
menace. It made its charge, 
but the faltering rush only 
carried it a yard or two before 
it slumped on to its knees, 
matter having triumphed over 
mind. 

Altogether nearly 8000 cattle 
died. In the Creek Section 
alone, the most remote of all, 
of 2800 only 100 survived. 
Over three feet of snow had 
fallen in the lower camps, which 
held the latest arrivals, the 
last of the wild herds brought 
over from the softer Tierra 
del Fuego country. The ani- 
mals were savage but worn by 
the journey, and so languished 
in their strange surroundings. 

Man had taken a chance, 
and his four-footed merchandise 
had paid for his failure with 
the torture and agony from 
which death was a welcome 
relief. Still, seven or eight 
thousand remained; if these 
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were unfortunate enough to 
escape the butcher’s knife they 
might still survive the next 
bad winter. 

There was nothing one could 
do except skin and keep on 
skinning at the cost of one 
peso per hide. Turn the car- 
case over, come back in a day 
or two and whip off the half 
which has thawed from ex- 
posure to the sun. Turn it 
over again and come back 
later when the other side has 
thawed. But this job was 
not so easy as it reads, because 
it was a very cold one, and had 
to be done on foot. 

And the horses? Numbers 
died from exhaustion, and the 
rest by September were in a 
sorry state, reduced to skin 
and bone. Work was almost at 
a standstill, but some jobs had 
to be done, and, on a larger 
cattle and sheep ranch, could 
not all be effected on foot. 
Anguished appeals to the com- 
pany’s other farms that had 
not suffered so severely re- 
sulted in the concentration at 
a farm about 200 miles distant 
of about 100 quadrupeds, the 
unwanted sweepings of riding 
horses from half a dozen farms. 
The Second journeyed down 
to receive them, and this gave 
him the opportunity of observ- 
ing the effects of the bad 
winter on other establishments. 

It is curious how easy it is 
to be philosophic about other 
people’s misfortunes and how 
one’s Own appear so devastating 
as to dwarf theirs into mere 
trifles. The Second did not 
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doubt that there had been bad 
weather in other districts, but 
imagined that his particular 
sector had been singled out for 
disaster on the most grandiose 
scale. Everyone everywhere 
else must have had a compara- 
tively good time of it and have 
followed with compassionate 
interest the tragedy being 
enacted in his little corner of 
Last Hope! But he was dis- 
illusioned soon after he started 
off on his long trek to the 
coast. Too full of their own 
troubles, few seemed to re- 
member that such a place as 
Last Hope, or its heroic Second, 
existed. If Last Hope could 
count its losses by the thousand, 
other districts could count theirs 
by tens of thousands. It was 
now late September, and every- 
where his track lay through 
the aftermath of disaster. <A 
month’s thaw, but still the 
camps were inundated, streams 
swollen into rivers, rivers into 
seas, and where there were 
drifts, one rode through deep 
alleyways cut by the countless 
hooves of animals—guanacos, 
horses and sheep—when they 
fled coastwards from the snowy 
invasion. 

Fences could be descried 
from a long distance; each 
had the appearance of a col- 
ossal clothes-line hung with 
sheepskins till it was lost 
over the horizon. The surviv- 
ing sheep looked as if they 
would be better off dead. 
Farmers assessed their losses 
at anything from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of their 
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stock, while one, the most pro- 
vident of any, had lost nearly 
all. For many years he had 
prepared for such a winter, 
cutting and stacking hay all 
over the camps in each succes- 
sive year until it seemed im- 
possible that any scarcity could 
affect his flocks. But 15,000 
sheep eat a lot of hay in three 
or four months. Dame Winter 
appeared to resent his unsports- 
manlike tactics, which bid fair 
to rob her of her legitimate 
prey. The sheep certainly ap- 
preciated the hay while it 
lasted, and once it was gone 
refused to leave the spot where 
they had had many a good 
feed. Also they may have 
become thirsty; everything 
was frozen and no one brought 
them water. The pampered 
animals that, left to themselves, 
might have rustled through 
somehow, died in the simple 
faith that their thoughtful 
owner would still conjure up 
fresh comforts. Quite apart 
from this, the principal farm 
in Last Hope had lost about 
50,000 sheep, and so the Second’s 
experience amounted to a mere 
skirmish. 

On arrival at his destination, 
the Second aged about five 
years in the first five minutes’ 
survey of the remounts he had 
to take charge of. Here were 
horses long since given up by 
their tamers as untamable: 
man-eaters, buckers, kickers, 
rollers, with a stiffening of 
old pensioners, foundered, one- 
eyed and generally “ busted ”’ 
in every detail. Mr Tex Austin 
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would have appreciated this 
potential circus, but not so 
the Second, who concentrated 
all his horsy acumen on the 
selection of the mounts least 
calculated to cause his dis- 
solution. Even so, a fort- 
night later, the return two 
hundred miles’ journey was a 
swift and hectic one—brimful 
of poignant incidents—and was 
covered in record time. 


The next ‘bad’ winter was 
in 1926 on pampa, or open, 
treeless but not necessarily flat 
country, on a farm carrying 
130,000 sheep—few cattle, 
thank goodness! 

Heavy snow, driven by a 
fierce south-west wind, began 
falling one evening in June. 
During the night the flakes 
became finer and finer, until 
there was a shrieking mist 
hurtling past on its murderous 
mission—a real pukkah blizzard 
with musical accompaniments. 
Soon evil tidings came over 
the telephone from every 
quarter until one wearied of 
answering the calls. All next 
day and night the storm con- 
tinued. To venture out would 
have been suicidal; to have 
insisted on others going — 
criminal. 

On the second morning came 
a short lull; the houses were 
all but snowed under by the 
driven wreaths, fences were 
covered, the temperature was 
very far below freezing-point 
and the weather ominously 
misty. Everything pointed to 
the certainty that in these 
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shelterless plains the sheep must 
have been driven before the 
storm until brought up by the 
fences or some natural obstacle. 
Thousands would be smothered. 
Men in couples must be sent to 
each camp, armed with spades 
to dig the sheep out; wire- 
cutters or files would have to 
be taken for cutting the fences 
80 a8 to give the huddled sheep 
a free run. Then the manadas, 
groups of mares kept together 
by one stallion, a few hundred 
animals, would have to be 
brought in and driven all over 
the worst affected camps to 
make tracks for the stricken 
sheep ; anyhow, the mares’ more 
forceful hoofs would discover 
some grass for the sheep to 
feed on. 

All must be done quickly, 
but the first essential was 
horses, horses and more horses. 
But where were they? A 
small troop was found, but 
the main troops had been 
driven before the storm, and 
the fences, now drifted over, 
had failed to stop them. To 
find them in that snowy waste, 
their tracks having been effaced 
by the wind-blown snow, would 
be no easy matter. Then to 
drive them in would be a still 
stiffer proposition; a ridden 
horse would soon tire of strug- 
gling through the drifts. To 
make matters worse fresh 
flurries of snow fell intermit- 
tently throughout the next 
three days. 

Well, do what you can in 
spite of the storm ; two couples 
go out after the horses and 
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mares, and the rest go where 
they are most needed. Spare 
horses, mares and stores will 
be sent out as soon as possible. 

Followed a series of arduous, 
freezing days, all hands assum- 
ing the réle of St Bernards, 
saving multitudes of sheep. 
Every corner and every fence 
at the north-eastern ends of the 
camps had raised a pitiable 
holocaust. Dead, dying and 
still struggling sheep had piled 
up in packed layers, forming 
a bridge over which their more 
laggardly but equally frantic 
fellows had passed into the 
neighbouring camp to continue 
their frenzied flight until they 
in turn were brought to a 
stop by the next fence, which 
also proved fatal to many. 
The blindly fleeing sheep had 
had two and a half days in 
which to race to their doom or 
to safety. 

Dig, dig, dig—pull them out. 
Never mind if your hands are 
frozen or if you yourself are 
sick with exhaustion ; dig, dig, 
pull, pull. Then the sheep that 
are imprisoned, at least those 
visible above the snow, must 
be succoured. Make tracks 
and insinuate the sorry, languid 
animals so that they string on 
to some low ridge that has 
been blasted clear of snow by 
the hurricane. There they will 
continue to starve, but they can 
again be attended to in a day 
or so. Meantime they will not 
huddle up and be smothered. 

The mares helped matters at 
the commencement ; they were 
fairly fresh, and could be 


bunched together so that in the 
soft powdery snow they left a 
useful fairway. But soon they 
tired, spread out forlornly, and 
only left the surface pitted 
with an intricacy of deep holes, 
each of which served as a trap 
for the following sheep. Let 
the mares go—they will always 
scrape into some grass, and 
some of the sheep will get the 
benefit. 

The hoggets, nine-month-old 
lambs borne down by their 
nine months’ fleece, were in 
deplorable plight. They were 
merely little balls of wool, 
most of them blinded by their 
own ‘wigs’—head and eye 
wool. These were as helpless 
as so many children. Sub- 
merged and frozen to the 
ground in their hundreds, they 
were unable to move, much less 
rustle for feed. Balls of ice 
formed on their fleeces, all 
over their bodies from nose to 
tail, and hung like so many 
stalactites, each weighing sev- 
eral pounds. As the lambs were 
pulled out, there they would 
lie—worn out and immovable. 
Now the men were given shears 
with which to disencumber the 
poor little woollies of their icy 
incubus. All the work had to 
be done in the intense chill of 
the freezing, wintry days; the 
riding horses having, perforce, 
to be tethered all night, suffered 
dreadfully from exposure and 
semi-starvation. Hard times 
for all. 

For four or five weeks after 
the snow sheep were to be dug 
out—ALIVE. Riding on the lee 
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of some little gully one would 
come on a deep drift of hard, 
ringing snow, and might spot a 
tiny little vent or breathing 
hole. Laying an ear to it one 
might be rewarded by hearing 
a sort of snuffling beneath. 
Hullo! here’s another bunch. 
More digging, and a miniature 
catacomb, in which the animals 
had subsisted for a whole 
month, would be discovered. 
The sheep when taken out 
would be miserably emaciated 
but warm. Instead of fleeing 
before the storm they had 
sheltered in the first convenient 
gully, where they were gradu- 
ally snowed over, but not 
smothered through being 
jostled against the fences, as 
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were many of their companions. 
When hauled out they would 
assume an everyday expres- 
sion, nonchalantly putting their 
heads down to nibble whatever 
grass was visible. However, 
many of these died later, as 
their intestines were choked 
with the wool chewed off their 
fellow-prisoners’ fleeces. 

Many sheep emerged from 
the ordeal of that bad winter 
so weak that they succumbed 
in the early spring from a 
sudden surfeit of fresh-sprouted 
grasses. But sheep fight for 
life, and, after all, things did 
not go so badly—only about 
six per cent killed or missing 
in the fight against the bitter 
elements. 
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THE GRANDMOTHERS. 


BY M. DE B. DALY. 


It was raining fast, and when 
Marcelle, Lady Bate’s maid, 
leaned out of window to see 
who was arriving by the hotel 
omnibus, there was little to be 
seen except the concierge’s huge 
umbrella protecting the travel- 
lers as they passed from the 
bus to the porch. 

Marcelle, however, had had 
such long practice in- looking 
under umbrellas and squinting 
round opaque glass roofs of 
porches that her neck had 
become almost as supple as a 
snake’s, and she managed with- 
out great difficulty to ascertain 
the number and sex of the new 
arrivals. She was also able to 
make a long and professional 
inspection of their luggage as 
it was hauled down from the 
top of the bus by a baize- 
aproned porter. 

Primed with what she had 
been able to glean, Marcelle 
went to Lady Bate’s room. 
She was quite aware that she 
had kept her job longer than 
any previous maid chiefly be- 
cause she managed to provide 
her employer with endless little 
bits of gossip. New arrivals, 
who had been sparse for the 
past few seasons, were always a 
godsend, even when, as today, 
they were not exciting. 

“ Deux dames, miladi !” she 
reported, adding dolefully, 
‘ O’est toujours deux dames ! ’’ 

It certainly was usually two 


ladies who arrived at the Hotel 
Majestic, Les Agaves. Mothers 
with daughters, aunts with 
nieces, pairs of sisters or friends, 
rich women with paid com- 
panions, less rich women with 
unpaid companions, women of 
all ages and descriptions, linked 
in couples by relationship, 
financial convenience, or force 
of circumstances. There were, 
of course, some married couples 
and a few solitary women and 
lonely men—the former gen- 
erally spinsters, the latter 
widowers—but these were few 
compared to the ‘ deux dames.’ 

Lady Bate shrugged her 
shoulders and lifted her eye- 
brows in contempt for her own 
sex. She and Marcelle, though 
she might not have cared to be 
so bracketed, would both much 
have preferred ‘deux mes- 
sieurs.’ Marcelle, however, 
knew that even small game was 
better than no game at all and 
continued— 

“Very good luggage, miladi. 
Not many labels. A wardrobe 
trunk, a cabin trunk, two suit- 
cases, a hat-box—one of those 
which stand so conveniently— 
two attaché-cases, and a musical 
instrument in a case.’’ 

‘¢ Ah—a long stay probably. 
Old or young? I suppose, as 
usual, middle-aged ? ”’ 

‘¢ Alas, miladi, I could not 
see. Grégoire is so fat and his 
umbrella is enormous! But 
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not very old, I think, for they 
were so quick. A flash, and 
they were out of the bus and 
in the house!” 

‘“‘ T think I will have tea now, 
Marcelle,” said Lady Bate, 
who saw there was no more to 
be learned about the new- 
comers. She was under the 
impression that she never 
gossiped with her maid; she 
supported this theory by allow- 
ing Marcelle to do the gossiping 
(only stimulating her with a few 
casual words) and by changing 
the subject when she knew 
there was nothing more to be 
gleaned. Marcelle understood 
this perfectly well, and always 
adapted herself immediately to 
a change of subject. She now 
told her ladyship that she had 
bought some of the small crisp 
chocolate biscuits which miladi 
liked when fresh; miladi had 
not ordered them, but the 
pastrycook had remembered her 
approval and had put them 
aside for her. 

Next to little items of news 
Lady Bate enjoyed little atten- 
tions, and she was therefore in 
a very good temper as she 
sipped her tea and crunched 
her chocolate biscuits. This 
happy mood was increased 
when she won fourteen francs 
at the game of bridge she 
played after tea with Colonel 
and Mrs Sutton and Miss 
Martin, and reached an un- 
usual pitch when Colonel Sutton 
told her that the Cheesewick 
Cement Works, in which both 
had shares, had declared an 
interim dividend.. 


Lady Bate’s progress to 
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dinner and her arrival in the 
dining-room was always rather 
like a royal procession and the 
opening of Parliament. There 
was, however, the same un- 
certainty as that which attends 
all royal processions. Parlia- 
ment may be opened in good 
or bad weather, and Lady Bate 
went to dinner in a good or bad 
temper. Today the sun was 
(metaphorically) shining, flags 
fluttering, gay crowds cheering. 
After the admirable example of 
royalty, she was very punctual, 
and emerged from her room as 
the clock struck half-past seven. 
She was followed by Marcelle 
carrying her small dog and 
other impedimenta and also, as 
Marcelle’s hands were full, by 
the chambermaid, in case the 
lift-boy were not there (but he 
always was), to help instal her 
in the lift. When they reached 
it four people had just entered, 
but Colonel Sutton and the 
younger Miss Browne hastily 
vacated it. They protested 
that they really preferred to 
go down on foot, and Lady 
Bate, saying that of course if 
that were so she would be glad 
to take their places, proceeded 
with the air of conferring in- 
stead of accepting a benefit. 
The manager was at the gates 
as she left the lift and accom- 
panied her to the frosted glass 
door with ‘Salle & Manger’ 
across it in curling script; 
there he passed her on to 
the maitre d’hétel, who waited 
in readiness to escort her to 
her table. Marcelle followed, 
placed Kitchy-Koo on a chair 
by his mistress’ side, and the 
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bag, wrap, and book on another. 
After seeing that everything 
was exactly as miladi liked it, 
she withdrew in the wake of 
the maitre d’hétel. 

Lady Bate being now seated 
at her table with a radiator on 
one side, a window on another, 
and an excellent view of the 
whole room, the head waiter 
gave a signal, and a procession 
of tail-coated men appeared 
from behind a screen, like 
a chorus from the wings, to 
serve the assembling company 
with hors d’cuvres. Few 
hotels on the Riviera give hors 
d’couvres at dinner every night, 
but Lady Bate liked them and 
wished neither to delay nor miss 
the soup, so the management 
generally gave them instead of 
an entrée. 

Dinner was well advanced 
before the new arrivals ap- 
peared, and most of the diners 
turned their heads as they 
entered. 

They saw a little bird-like 
woman in dark red with a 
quantity of very white hair, 
an alert look, and active move- 
ments. Behind her was a 
young girl, with the freshness 
and prettiness of her age and 
perhaps more, but there was 
something so arresting in the 
older woman that the younger 
was less noticed. 

The newcomers paused at 
the door, the maitre d’hétel 
advanced and led them towards 
the centre of the room to a 
table which was generally given 
to new arrivals (especially if 
these were ‘ deux dames ’) until 
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they complained of being con- 
stantly passed and repassed. 

The bird-like lady shook her 
head ; the maitre d’hétel, ap- 
parently, told her it was a 
good place, but she looked 
around and pointed to a larger 
table against the wall. The 
head waiter demurred, but, it 
seemed, gave in, for they were 
conducted to it, the extra 
places removed, and a waiter 
sent for the hors d’cuvres. 

Lady Bate beckoned impati- 
ently to her waiter. 

“Who is that lady?’ she 
asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders, 
unhappy at not being able to 
satisfy her ladyship. Then he 
said it was a new arrival, and 
Lady Bate, who was fond of 
saying that she had no use for 
fools, called him something of 
the sort. 

Miss Janet Wilkinson, gen- 
erally spoken of for no apparent 
reason (since she had good 
health, a fair income, and was of 
medium height) as ‘ poor little 
Miss Wilkinson,’ was the first 
guest to leave the dining-room. 
She went to a secluded corner 
of the lounge to try and digest 
the instructions in her knitting- 
book, and later, if the table 
near her were not snatched 
away, to play a game of 
patience. Colonel and Mrs 
Sutton came next and then the 
Misses Fowle-Smith, but they 
drifted away towards the 
bridge-room. Then the newly 
arrived elderly lady came in, 
and immediately, to Miss Wilk- 
inson’s horror, seated herself in 
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a very comfortable arm-chair in 
front of the great open hearth 
which was the pride of the 
lounge; the young girl joined 
her a@ moment later and sat 
on @ Small chair near her. 
Poor little Miss Wilkinson 
jumped up, and, after standing 
for a minute or two, first on one 
foot and then on the other, 
heroically dashed across the 
room. 

“Oh, excuse me,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Do you mind my 
telling you? That’s Lady 
Bate’s chair! I’m so sorry!” 

The bird-like woman looked 
up. 
“Oh! Do people have their 
own chairs in this hotel? How 
strange ! ”’ 

Miss Wilkinson was tittering 
with fear lest she should be 
unable to dislodge the intruder 
before Lady Bate arrived. 

“‘No—no—yes, I mean! I 
mean, of course, it does belong to 
the hotel, but—Lady Bate—you 
see, for SO Many years - 

The little lady rose. 

“Oh, of course, age has its 
privileges! I consider myself 
flattered by your request. 
Come, Phebe, we young things 
will sit somewhere else.”’ 

Miss Wilkinson breathed 
again as they moved to another 
place. Although the chairs on 
which they now seated them- 
selves were almost as sacrosanct 
to General and Mrs Wilber- 
force, she felt that she had done 
enough, and that if the Wilber- 
forces chose to dispute her 
claim, there would at least be 
much less unpleasantness than 
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if Lady Bate were the ousted 
party. 

The Wilberforces did not 
dispute it, but they came for- 
ward with such a determined 
air and then so decidedly 
turned aside that it was quite 
obvious where they had in- 
tended to sit. The little lady 
immediately sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, I’m afraid we have 
taken your seats. Please let 
us find others! ”’ 

“We couldn’t dream of dis- 
turbing you,’ the General re- 
plied courteously. ‘ There are 
plenty of chairs.” 

“But I am sure you are 
accustomed to these.” She 
almost pushed Mrs Wilberforce 
into the chair she had left. 
“My grand-daughter and I 
haven’t pegged out any claim 
yet—I daresay we shall ! ”’ 

She looked more than ever 
like some bright little bird 
poised for flight, but did not 
fly, because Mrs Wilberforce 
said— 

‘‘ Then you have come for a 
long stay? Shall we not in- 
troduce ourselves? I am Mrs 
Wilberforce and this is my 
husband, General Franklyn 
Wilberforce.” 

‘And I am Mrs Vanrennan 
Vaughan—a terrible name to 
spell! ’’ the little lady cried, 
without a trace of affectation, 
though the remark sounded 
youthful. ‘And this is my 
grand-daughter, Phebe Mas- 
singham. As you see, she is a 
young and foolish thing.”” She 
smiled affectionately at the 


girl. 
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When Lady Bate came into 
the lounge the Wilberforces 
and the new arrivals were 
sitting together so deep in each 
other’s conversation that Gen- 
eral Wilberforce did not, as 
usual, go forward to pilot her 
into her accustomed place. His 
back was turned, and in any 
case it would have been hard 
for him to do so without 
abruptly breaking off his con- 
versation with Mrs Vanrennan 
Vaughan, but Lady Bate was 
furious. She liked being piloted, 
and she liked the little in- 
quiries for her health and the 
remarks on the weather with 
which the General always 
politely escorted her. It was 
not a bit the same thing that 
poor little Miss Wilkinson, who 
was very kind-hearted, came 
hastily forward, a ball of red 
wool straggling behind her, to 
settle her in her place. As if 
to add insult to injury, Mrs 
Willing, who atoned for her 
own deafness by talking as if 
everyone else was equally un- 
fortunate, seated herself in the 
nearest chair and began to 
express some very advanced 
views on birth-control. Lady 


II. 


The night of Mrs Vanrennan 
Vaughan’s arrival was a fore- 
taste of the next few weeks, 
and poor Marcelle was the 
sufferer. No such trifles as 
chocolate biscuits could keep 
her mistress amiable; she 
snapped at Marcelle as viciously 
a8 Kitchy-Koo at impertinent 
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Bate’s sense of the decorous 
was excessive, but she found it 
impossible to check the re- 
marks without drawing atten- 
tion to them, and could only 
endure them in haughty silence. 

The procession which had 
set out under such clear skies 
returned with gloom and de- 
pression. In vain the manager 
came forward to wish her lady- 
ship a very good night, in 
vain a waiter, the lift-boy, and 
the floor chambermaid mur- 
mured the same polite desire. 
Marcelle grimaced over her 
shoulder at the waiter, but 
carried Kitchy-Koo with a 
solemn and downcast face. 

Mrs Vaughan and the Wilber- 
forces, who had found mutual 
friends, were so busy talking 
of them that they did not even 
notice the procession as it 
passed. It was nearly half an 
hour later that the General 
said— 

“And Cissie, you know, the 
pale-faced one, married a fellow 
in the Guards, a fellow who 
drank—Good lord, what time 
is it? Has Lady Bate gone 
to bed already, or wasn’t she 
down tonight ? ”’ 


strangers who caressed him 
uninvited, and even morsels of 
gossip flavoured with innuendo 
seemed to have lost their 
savour. 

Lady Bate was only a few 
years older than Mrs Vaughan, 
but she was a heavily built, 
stoutish woman who moved in 
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a stately way, while the other 
was small, wiry, and active. 
Lady Bate liked to have 
several people carrying or doing 
things for her, but Mrs Vaughan 
was made almost irritable by 
what she considered the super- 
fluous attentions of the hotel 
staff. Her social views were 
unsound. She had once, during 
a domestic crisis, horrified a 
suburban neighbourhood by 
cleaning her doorsteps while 
the charwoman cooked the 
dinner. Her neighbours, who, 
under similar stress, did the 
opposite, declared she had 
lowered the tone of the road. 
Mrs Vaughan would not admit 
this, but supposed she must be 
lazier and greedier than they ; 
she knew she wanted the short- 
est job, and was sure that if she 
tried to cook the dinner she 
would only spoil good food. 

In the Hotel Majestic at Les 
Agaves dinners were cooked 
and steps cleaned by invisible 
agencies, and Mrs Vaughan 
was only too glad that it should 
be so, but she considered that 
so much door opening was 
unnecessary. Whenever she 
proposed to open one for her- 
self, or even to allow a perfectly 
good grand-daughter to open it 
for her, a minion sprang forward 
for the purpose, interrupt- 
ing his own work and caus- 
ing delay. Mrs Vanrennan 
Vaughan was decidedly of the 
opinion that if you wanted a 
thing done quickly (as she 
invariably did) you should do it 
yourself. 

Lady Bate tried very hard 
to think that Mrs Vanrennan 


Vaughan’s quick, impulsive 
movements, her frequent merry 
laugh, and her independence of 
servants were undignified, but 
she found this impossible. 
Although Mrs Vaughan, for- 
getting her perfectly good 
grand-daughter, might dash up- 
stairs for a book or, instead of 
ringing for a servant, might 
kneel by the hearth to adjust 
the log fire, she commanded 
respect from everybody. Gen- 
eral Wilberforce asked her 
opinion and did not merely 
listen to her statements. 
Visitors of undoubted distinc- 
tion came from Nice and Monte 
Carlo to pay their respects to 
her; the manager and staff 
only wanted opportunities for 
serving her; and the most 
prominent members of that 
mysterious body, ‘the resi- 
dents,’ left cards and invited 
her and her grand-daughter to 
their houses. 

Although Lady Bate did 
not admit that her supremacy 
had declined since the arrival 
of Mrs Vanrennan Vaughan, 
she began to make efforts to 
recover it, and only then 
realised that her rival had a 
valuable asset in her grand- 
daughter. 

Phebe Massingham was 
little more than a school-girl. 
She adored her grandmother, 
who had _ characteristically 
snatched her from a depressing 
aunt at Bournemouth to bring 
her abroad. She was a product 
of reaction against lipsticks 
and cocktails, and her up- 
bringing had been a mixture of 
the Victorian and the nineteen- 
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thirties. She was fresh, un- 
painted, and unaffected; she 
did not smoke, or drink any- 
thing stronger than lemonade, 
and she used bad language so 
often and so inappropriately 
that it ceased to be bad. Miss 
Wilkinson tried to persuade 
herself that pretty little Phebe 
had not really said, ‘“ Hell, 
where’s that damn book?”’ 
but only, “‘ Well, where’s that 
hand-book?”’ She had big 
blue eyes in a small face which 
made her look a good deal more 
artless than she was, and had 
little ways which heightened 
the effect. If a waiter handed 
her something she did not 
want, she would look up at him 
and say, “ It’s not that I don’t 
like it, but I really don’t 
want it !”’ 

At first Lady Bate thought 
that Phebe counted no more 
in Mrs Vaughan’s position than 
Marcelle or Kitchy-Koo in her 
own. She soon found that she 
was mistaken. The child’s 
freshness and brightness, her 
huge enjoyment of unaccus- 
tomed luxury, and a sense of 
humour unusual at her age 
made her popular with her 
elders. She was attentive, ran 
errands for them, and did not 
desert them as soon as @ con- 
temporary appeared. She was 
musical and sang in a small, 
sweet, and rather pathetic voice 
to her own guitar accompani- 
ment; her songs were old- 
fashioned ballads, selections 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas, and nigger melodies, 
and these reminiscences of their 


own youth charmed the elderly 
men and women who sgur- 
rounded her grandmother. On 
the evenings when Phebe Mas- 
singham brought her guitar 
down to the little music-room, 
the lounge—and Lady Bate— 
were deserted. The old auto- 
crat, though cordially invited, 
always declared she wished 
to go to her room, or sat 
ostentatiously playing patience 
in the lounge. One day poor 
little Miss Wilkinson reported 
to her that not only Phebe 
but her grandmother sang the 
negro spirituals, and when Lady 
Bate was contemptuous, replied 
with unusual spirit— 

“Oh no, Lady Bate, not a 
bit too old! You should come 
and hear her! She has a lovely 
voice, but mustn’t use it very 
much ! ” 

Lady Bate, purposely mis- 
understanding, remarked sourly 
that surely Mrs Vanrennan 
Vaughan used her voice quite 
as much as other people. Her 
spite was wasted on Miss Wilk- 
inson, who went on enthusi- 
astically— 

‘¢ She is a real musician, and 
we are all so sorry she hasn’t 
brought her violin.” 

Lady Bate considered that a 
voice and a grand-daughter were 
quite sufficient advantage, and 
did not share the regret. 

All this was bad enough, but 
when she suspected that Mrs 
Vaughan was not only usurping 
her position but laughing at her 
she began to get dangerous. 

One evening, as the nightly 
procession passed through the 
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lounge, Mrs Vaughan threw 
back her head and laughed. 
She was laughing at a sally of 
Colonel & Court’s dry wit, but 
Lady Bate was sure she was 
making fun of the procession. 
Rage almost choked her. 
Hitherto her not very dis- 
tinguished title—she was the 
widow of a manufacturer who 
had procured a_ baronetcy 
during the war—and her very 
ample means had been enough 
to ensure her a_ privileged 
position in the hotel. More 
distinguished titles and richer 
people eclipsed her from time to 
time, but generally passed on, 
and, after all, she did not mind 
playing second fiddle to the 
peerage or millionaires: it was 
the idea of being laughed at by 
&@ mere nobody and her school- 


girl grand-daughter which 
was intolerable. Something 
must be done. The plan she 


evolved did more credit to her 
head than to her heart. Other 
people, thought the Machiavel- 
lian old lady, might have grand- 
daughters, she had a grandson. 
She did not like him. She 
thought him stupid, extrava- 
gant, and, in spite of his 
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youth, dissipated. But he was 
@ baronet, and no one could 
deny that he was good-looking. 
His mere presence would in- 
crease her own importance— 
an unmarried baronet is always 
a social asset. If he flirted with 
Phebe, as he undoubtedly 
would, Mrs Vaughan would 
object; for Lady Bate had 
realised that her rival was not 
a Snob and was sure she would 
want something better than 
Reginaldforher grand-daughter. 
For herself it was immaterial 
whether the affair were serious 
or no. The girl was well 
enough born and very pretty ; 
if Reginald wanted to marry 
her he could, and it might save 
him some folly. If he flirted 
with and then dropped her, 
which was far more likely, the 
immediate result would be the 
same. In either case, Mrs 
Vanrennan Vaughan would lose 
no time in carrying off her 
grand-daughter, and life in the 
hotel would resume its normal 
course. 

For the first time in his life, 
Sir Reginald Bate seemed likely 
to be of real use to his grand- 
mother. 


It. 


‘¢ Not a blinking, blasted... 
bean ! ”’ 

Sir Reginald tore a letter 
into fragments and _light- 
heartedly threw them up into 
the air, so that they snowed 
down upon himself and the 


carpet. 


The huge sums amassed by 
the late war-profiteer—if one 
may call a baronet a profiteer— 
had not descended to his grand- 
son. The second baronet had 
lived long enough to dispose of 
them, and the third had in- 
herited only. the expensive 
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tastes and habits of his father ; 
he was dependent for their 
indulgence on his grandmother, 
who had a large private fortune. 

Stodgy (on envelopes 8. T. 
Hodgson, Esq.) replied’ rather 
hopelessly to his friend’s alli- 
terative exclamation— 

“Well, I suppose there’s 
nothing for it but to have 
another shot at tickling the old 
trout ? ”’ 

Reginald’s unprintable re- 
marks about his grandmother 
were interrupted by a shuffling 
sound at the door, and some 
letters appeared under it. 

“Ha! Ricketts screwed 
again! The wily dog knows 
when he’s not fit to be seen, 
and pretends he thinks I’m 
out with the key in my pocket. 
Soaking old sinner ! ”’ 

With this tribute to his 
landlord, Reginald rose and 
picked up the letters. With 
one exception they were all in 
nalrow commercial envelopes 
with typed addresses ; he tore 
these in half without opening 
them; the other, which was in 
a large square envelope with a 
French stamp, he opened, screw- 
ing up his nose and mouth ina 
grimace of disgust. His eye- 
brows rose as he read. 

“Well, I’m jiggered ! What’s 
bitten the old cat?” he ex- 
claimed as he came to the end. 

“Spew it out, my son!” 
Stodgy elegantly adjured him. 
‘“‘ No secrets in the firm ! ” 

Reginald, holding the letter 
at arm’s length with one hand 
and his nose between the fore- 
finger and thumb of the other, 
read it out in a high sing-song, 
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meant to represent the voice of 
his feline relative :-— 
Hote. Magzgstic, 
Lrs AGAVEs, 
France A.M, 

DEAR REGINALD,—I wish 
you to come and spend a few 
weeks with me here. I require 
the presence of my grandson. 
If you have not yet smashed 
the car I gave you on your last 
birthday you can drive out. 
Otherwise, come by the Blue 
Train. Do not trouble this 
time to tell me you have ‘ work’ 
in England which prevents you 
coming. Even if your ‘ work’ 
is lucky you will lose in the 
long run by remaining. I am 
writing to Mr Fitt to give you 
the necessary funds, and shall 
expect you without delay. Wire 
day of arrival. 

Your affectionate 
mother, LuciA BATE. 


grand- 


“‘ Charming old weasel, ain’t 
she?” the weasel’s grandson 
asked. 

Mr Hodgson did not seem 
surprised by the startling zoo- 
logical changes of his friend’s 
grandmother, but retorted— 

“The Riviera with all ex’s 
sounds good enough ! ”’ 

‘““ Not if you’re tied to your 
grandmother ; at least, not if 
you’re tied to mine. Early 
hours, lemonade, and picking 
up bags and handkerchiefs for 
dozens of old ladies ! ”’ 

“The perfect grandson! 
And roughing it by the Blue 
Train, poor lad! Nothing left 
of the old bus, is there ? ”’ 

“Yes, but it’s up the spout, so 
to speak. Garage calling canny 
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about repairs. Old Fisher 
screaming formoney. Money!” 

“Dirty dog!” his friend 
agreed sympathetically. ‘‘Mak- 
ing such a to-do about a 
spot of cash! What’s the old 
hag mean by ‘losing in the 
long run,’ anyway ? ”’ 

“A lady-like allusion to her 
last will and testament. She 
once sent me a Royal command 
just before the Grand National. 
I didn’t go, and she went off 
the deep end. I must keep on 
her right side this time. Old 
Tight Fist shall pay Fisher and 
whatever else I can screw out of 
him. Perhaps, after all, as 
that damn Jew’’—he apostro- 
phised the Hebrew by flourish- 
ing his hand at the scraps of 
paper on the floor—“‘has turned 
sulky, this is the best thing that 
could have happened.” 

“Sunny Jim looking at the 
bright side of life at last! 
Some chaps don’t know when 
they’re well off. The Riviera 
at Grandmamma’s expense, a 
car to get away from her in, 
Nice and Monte Carlo within 
reach! Old man, I’d not 
sneeze at it!’ 

“ T’m not going to,’”’ Reginald 
replied rather sulkily, and they 
concocted a telegram which 
should combine affection with 
economy. Stodgy insisted that 
a small sum laid out upon 
affection would be a good in- 
vestment. He spoke eloquently 
of bread upon waters and sprats 
that catch whales, and referred 
rather ambiguously — since it 
was not quite clear whose 
actions were meant—to good 
deeds in a naughty world. He 
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frankly said that these classic 
allusions ought to be worth a 
fifty-fifty share of his friend’s 
benefit. The telegram eventu- 
ally ran :— 

‘Dear Granny delighted ac- 
cept kind invitation car perfect 
leaving at once arrive prob- 
ably Thursday love Reginald.’ 

The ‘ probably ’ was inserted 
as an afterthought to cover 
possible adventure or misad- 
venture on the way. Stodgy 
agreed to accompany his friend 
as far as Paris, and it would be 
foolish not to leave a margin. 

Lady Bate’s lawyer, who 
enjoyed the strange name of 
Titus Fitt, proved unexpectedly 
amiable. He paid the garage 
account and settled, in whole 
or part, those creditors whom 
Sir Reginald declared might 
become ‘stupid’ if they 
thought he were leaving Eng- 
land ; the others had the usual 
reward of patience and re- 
mained unpaid. 

Reginald Bate joined his 
grandmother, if not without 
delay, at least with very little. 

She received him amiably, 
introduced him to everybody 
in the hotel and to many out 
of it, and did not keep him 
always at her side. He was a 
good starter and made, as she 
had expected he would, an 
excellent impression. She ob- 
served with satisfaction that he 
attached himself to the Mas- 
singham girl without loss of 
time. He swam with her every 
morning, played tennis every 
afternoon, and sang or danced 
with her every evening. He 
drove her, with or without her 
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grandmother, whenever a car 
could be of use, and she had 
heard plans for expeditions. 

A baronet cannot flirt un- 
seen. His attentions become, 
in the eyes of onlookers, in- 
tentions. Lady Bate’s intimate 
knowledge of hotel life told her 
that onlookers in the Majestic 
were gossiping, cracking sly 
jokes, being sentimental, won- 
dering, hinting, suggesting. 
Although her knowledge of 
young people was less intimate, 
she did not think the affair 
serious. Reginald had often 
before been as attentive and 
had invariably turned from a 
pretty girl of his own class to 
easier manners in another. 
When this came about Mrs 
Vanrennan Vaughan would cer- 
tainly move on. 

Ten days after Reginald’s 
arrival, however, there was still 
no sign that Mrs Vaughan was 
in the least degree perturbed 
by the young man’s attentions 
to her grand-daughter. He was 
always there, but she did not 
appear to encourage or dis- 
courage, to like or dislike him. 
Nevertheless, Lady Bate was 
satisfied. Her grandson’s ar- 
rival had duly added to her 
own importance. The manager 
was, if possible, more assiduous 
than ever, the hotel staff en- 
joyed the presence of a good- 
looking young ‘ Sir Bate’ who 
was lordly in his tipping, and 
her friends among the resident 
colony suddenly became lavish 
with invitations. The rout of 
the rival grandmother was only 
a matter of time. 

The scheming old woman 
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might not have been so sure if 
she had overheard a conversa- 
tion between Mrs Vaughan and 
her grand-daughter. 

The former was sitting under 
a striped umbrella on a terrace 
overlooking, and almost over- 
hanging, the sea when Phebe 
arrived full tilt, an open letter 
in her hand. 

“IT say, Gran, isn’t it 
gorgeous? The Macnamaras 
are at San Remo, and Kathleen 
wants me to go over for the 


day, and Reggie says he'll 
drive me. May I go?” 
“Why not? But it would 


be quicker by train.”’ 

“A little, but you die of 
suffocation in the tunnels, and 
wait hours and hours at the 
frontier station, and it’s packed 
with Italians armed to the 
teeth, and I should be scared 
to death of them !”’ 

Although Mrs Vaughan 
thought the last point, at 
least, exaggerated, she merely 
replied placidly— 

“Well, of course, that’s all 
rather against it. But won’t 
you be bored stiff with so 
much of Reginald Bate? I 
should be!’ She often talked 
to her grand-daughter as if they 
were the same age. 

Phebe took a flying leap 
on to the balustrade of the 
terrace and tiptoed along it 
with outstretched arms and 
Swaying movements as if she 
were on a tight-rope. 

“Oh, Reggie’s not so bad!” 
she exclaimed, with the toler- 
ance of youth for youth, if 
for no one else. ‘ Of course, 
he’s an unholy ass, and his 
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head’s horribly swelled, and I 
think he takes too many cock- 
tails, but he’s harmless ! ”’ 

“ Really, Phebe, if he’s as 
bad as that, why do you see so 
much of him ? ”’ 

“His car, lambkin! His 
darling, dinksome car! I can’t 


have it without him, be- 
cause——”’ 
“JT should think not 
indeed ! ”’ 


‘‘ Because I’m afraid of the 
French rule of the road,’’ con- 
cluded Phebe. ‘‘ And it’s so 
useful. We get down to the 
tennis club in three minutes, and 
to the bathing pool in four.’ 

*‘ And you let him hang round 
you for what you can get out 
of him? ’’ Mrs Vaughan tried 
occasionally and rather unsuc- 
cessfully to be grandmaternal. 

“Why not, angel-face? He 
likes it.” 

“ T suppose things are differ- 
ent now,’’ Mrs Vaughan ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ And do you propose 
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taking your chauffeur to the 
Macnamaras ? ”’ 

“Oh no! Pat would kick 
him! No, Reg says he has 
friends there, but I bet it’s the 
Casino ! ” 

“Then Patrick is with his 
people ? ” 

“Only for a few days. 
That’s why I’m keen to go 
tomorrow. Pat’s a fearfully 
decent sort.” 

Mrs Vaughan said heartily 
that she thought he was, but 
suggested that if Phebe were 
to fall on to the rocks below 
she would be too damaged to 
go to San Remo before Pat’s 
leave was up. Phebe mocked 
at the idea, but after a realistic 
feint of throwing herself over, 
which made her grandmother 
gasp with fright, she landed 
lightly on the terrace and threw 
herself into a basket chair. 
They then discussed important 
details of clothes and times for 
the expedition into Italy. 


IV. 


When the guests of the 
Hotel Majestic assembled next 
day for lunch there were many 
significant glances at the tables 
where the two grandmothers 
sat alone. In the idle back- 
waters of the Riviera even such 
slight matter was food for 
gossip. Everyone was pleas- 
antly excited by the two empty 
places. Discreet and appar- 
ently ingenuous inquiries were 
made of the grandmothers, 
with varying results. Mrs Van- 
rennan Vaughan said that as 


Sir Reginald was driving over 
to San Remo he had offered a 
lift to her grand-daughter, who 
wanted to spend the day with 
a school friend there; they 
would be back by six o’clock. 
Compensation for this dis- 
appointingly practical answer 
was given by Lady Bate, who 
said archly— 

“Why, I shall expect him 
when I see him, of course! A 
school friend at San Remo? 
Well, perhaps! I’m afraid 
Reginald is a bad boy, but if 
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Mrs Vaughan lets her grand- 
daughter go with him, that’s 
her affair! JZ am not re- 
sponsible! Six o’clock? Oh 
no, not if I know Reginald ! ” 

Apparently she did, for at 
dinner the two grandmothers 
again sat alone. Lady Bate 
appeared in the best of tempers, 
sent a word of praise to the chef, 
and gave Kitchy-Koo a scrap of 
chicken from her plate. Mrs 
Vanrennan Vaughan seemed 
unable to sit still; every time 
the door opened she rose from 
her seat and twice she left the 
table, once to arrange for a 
wire to be sent to the Mas- 
namaras, the second time to 
telephone to the police. M. 
Scaglio, the manager, although 
he liked ‘ la p’tite grand’mére,’ 
thought how extraordinary 
English people were ; they give 
young girls a liberty verging on 
the scandalous, become fright- 
ened when they use it, and then 
blazon abroad their uneasiness 
just when they ought to be 
keeping up appearances. How- 
ever, he tried to console her by 
saying that perhaps mademoi- 
selle had forgotten the change 
of time over the frontier. Mrs 
Vaughan replied impatiently 
that mademoiselle was no fool 
and knew it quite well, and 
also knew, what apparently M. 
Scaglio had forgotten, that the 
hour’s difference was in the 
other direction. 

After dinner Lady Bate went 
to the lounge, where both 
General and Mrs Wilberforce 
escorted her to her chair, and 
poor little Miss Wilkinson ar- 
ranged cushions behind her 
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back and a reading-lamp on 
the table by her side. Colonel 
and Mrs Sutton brought up 
guests who had been dining 
with them, and coffee was 
served to a large group, of 
which Lady Bate was the 
centre. 

Suddenly Mrs Vanrennan 
Vaughan, whose dinner had 
been delayed by interruptions, 
appeared at the entrance of 
the lounge. She darted to- 
wards the group and, standing 
in front of Lady Bate, de- 
manded abruptly— 

‘‘'When did you expect your 
grandson ? ” 

Lady Bate very deliberately 
picked up her chased silver 
lorgnettes from the table by 
her side and looked the other 
woman up and down. She did 
not answer for a moment, and 
when she did she spoke very 
slowly. She managed by her 
looks and words to be ex- 
tremely insolent. 

“My dear Mrs Vaughan, 
surely at our age we have 
learned that when a young man 
goes off with a young girl one 
doesn’t expect !”’ 

Mrs Vaughan was too anxious 
to mind, or indeed to notice, 
insolence. 

“ But Phebe’s not like that! 
She is punctual by nature. 
And she never breaks her 
word. She knows how I would 
worry. Didn’t Reginald say 
when he would be back ? ” 

“Tf he did I paid no atten- 
tion. Iam afraid he is not such 


@ marvel as your grand- 
daughter.”’ 
“But Phebe said that, 
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parring accidents, they would 
be back by six o’clock !” 

‘“‘ Barring accidents, yes. I 
believe there was some such 
idea. But then, are accidents 
barred ? ”’ 

To do her justice, Lady 
Bate was not, like Mrs 
Vaughan, imagining an over- 
turned car, with two broken 
young bodies beneath it, lying 
at the bottom of a cliff; she 
only thought vaguely of con- 
veniently punctured tyres or of 
pleasant dalliance by the way. 
Three hours was a long time 
for either, but Reginald, at 
least, had no idea of time, and 
it was ridiculous to expect a 
young girl to be as punctual as 
a stop-watch. 

Mrs Vaughan, whose fears 
were confirmed by the old 
lady’s casual remark, turned 
white, and said in a low but 
very clear voice which could be 
heard all over the lounge— 

“You bad, cruel 
woman !”’ 

She turned and went out, 
leaving behind her a silence 
too tense to be broken by 
trivial or irrelevant remarks. 
A crimson flush spread over 
Lady Bate’s face, and her mouth 
opened and shut, but no sound 
came. 

Then Mrs Wilberforce said 


old 


gently — 
“Mrs Vaughan is naturally 
anxious about her grand- 


daughter.” 

*“ Anxious!”’ cried Lady Bate, 
her voice coming hoarsely 
back to her. ‘“ She can’t com- 
plain! What does she expect 
if she lets her minx of a grand- 
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daughter go gadding off all day 
with a man of Reginald’s repu- 
tation? She’s only got herself 
to thank if the girl stays away 
all night ! ”’ 

The General, stifling an ex- 
clamation, jumped up. 

“T will go and see if I can 
help Mrs Vaughan,’”’ he said. 
‘* Perhaps I can go down to the 
police for her. You will excuse 
us.” 

With the very slightest of 
bows to Lady Bate, he and 
his wife left the lounge. The 
Suttons and their guests, who 
had been uncomfortable wit- 
nesses of the scene, also rose, 
said good night stiffly, and 
made their way to the bridge- 
room. Miss Wilkinson looked 
round and saw with dismay 
that everyone else had dis- 
creetly disappeared, and that 
she and the old lady were left 
alone. She wondered if she, too, 
could slip away unobserved. 
She moved forward, then 
stopped, hesitated, and was 
lost. 

“Miss Wilkinson!” Lady 
Bate said peremptorily. ‘That 
odious woman has thoroughly 
upset me. Please find Marcelle 
and ask her for my drops. 
Come back yourself. I do not 
want to be left alone. It is 
too early to go to bed, and, 
really, that—that termagant is 
quite capable of returning to 
abuse me.” 

Miss Wilkinson, though 
humbly aware that her pres- 
ence would neither deter Mrs 
Vaughan from anything she 
wished to say, nor afford Lady 
Bate support, obediently went 
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off in search of Marcelle and 
the drops. When she reluc- 
tantly returned the old lady 
insisted on playing a double- 
handed patience which she de- 
clared was soothing. It did 
not prove so, but at least 
deflected her smouldering 
wrath from the odious Mrs 
Vaughan to the slow wits of 
poor little Miss Wilkinson. 

Time dragged slowly for Mrs 
Vaughan, who fluttered from 
the concierge’s desk to the 
manager’s office asking for 
news, and listening to explana- 
tions of how long it took to 
receive a reply to a telegram 
sent across the frontier. They 
assured her she could not get 
an answer till next morning, 
if then. 

At ten o’clock the Com- 
missaire de Police, impressed 
by the urgency of a message 
from an English general, came 
himself to show his zeal. He 
stood in the hall, his heavy 
cape flapping as he dramatically 
waved his arms to and fro. He 
held forth eloquently on the 
thoroughness of his inquiries, 
which had revealed that no 
accident of any kind had taken 
place on the French side of the 
frontier. What might have 
happened on the Italian side 
was quite another matter; he 
implied that beyond the Pont 
St Louis the road was probably 
littered with derelict cars. 
General Wilberforce, whose 
French was fluent, tried in 
vain to stem the torrent of 
patriotic oratory, but was re- 
lieved to see that Mrs Vaughan 





could not follow the rapid flow 
of words. 

The telephone bell on the 
high desk rang shrilly. 

“For you, monsieur,’’ the 
concierge said, handing the 
receiver to the police officer. 

Mrs Vaughan and the Gen- 
eral listened impatiently to 
@ conversation consisting ap- 
parently only of vain repetition. 

“ Bien, bien! Trés bien! 
Oui! Oui! C’est ca! C'est 
ca! Ha—ha—a—a—a! Ha 
—ha—a—a! Oh, ces italiens, 
ils sont impayables! Impay- 
ables, ces italiens ! ”’ 

As he listened his moustache 
went up to his nose and his 
mouth widened almost to his 
ears. After more duplicated 
exclamations he put down the 
receiver and turned round to 
Mrs Vaughan. 

“T am happy to tell you, 
madame, that mademoiselle 
your grand-daughter is quite 
safe. She is coming by train.” 

“By train!’ cried Mrs 
Vaughan, stillalarmed. ‘‘ Then 
there has been an accident !”’ 

‘No, madame, tranquillise 
yourself. Mademoiselle is per- 
fectly well. No accident, just 
a little frontier incident, that 
is all. These frontier incidents ! 
I need hardly say that it was 
the fault of the Italians, 
madame ; the French douaniers 
are always perfectly correct, 
and of course it was not the 
fault of mademoiselle.”’ 

A tiresome cough cut him 
short as he turned away 
rather abruptly to speak in 
an undertone to M. Scaglio. 
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The little group in the hall 
was at that moment disturbed 
by the arrival of Lady Bate, 
Miss Wilkinson, Marcelle, and 
Kitchy-Koo on their way to the 
lift. Lady Bate, when she 
saw the odious Mrs Vaughan, 
threw back her head with a 
half-suppressed snort. Mrs 
Vaughan, however, did not 
even see her—she ran forwards 
towards the entrance, where 
the revolving door was being 
pushed open to admit a flushed 
and breathless Phebe. 

“‘ Oh Gran, angel, I’m terribly 
sorry I’m so late! I did wire, 
See oan” 

The rest was smothered as 
she fell into her grandmother’s 
arms. 

* And where is my grand- 
son?’’ inquired Lady Bate, 
again bringing out her lorg- 
nettes. 

“T don’t know and I don’t 
care!’? Phosbe declared over 
Mrs Vaughan’s shoulder. “ If 
he’s not here, I daresay he’s in 
the Casino at Monte Carlo. He 
likes Casinos ! ”’ 

“ Hadn’t you better tell us 
all about it ?’’ asked the Gen- 
eral. ‘‘ Your grandmother has 
been very anxious, and we’ve 
all been wondering what you 
were up to.” 

Phebe __ released __sherself, 
Snatched off her hat, shook 
her curls, and said— 

“Yes. It was like this. I 
had to dig Reg out of the 
Casino in San Remo. Kept 
me waiting, the louse! Then 
we had a row in the car because 
he said something that wasn’t 
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a bit pure. He isn’t a bit 
pure. And I told him he was 
a poop, and he turned peevish. 
When they stopped us at 
Grimaldi—that’s the frontier— 
and took our passports, he got 
out and went to buy things at 
a stall. I stood on the bridge 
to see what it felt like to be 
half in one country and half in 
another. Then a gorgeous 
douane man—lItalian, of course 
—came to give me back my 
passport, and he was very im- 
pertinent, and I took the pass- 
port from him and slapped his 
face with it !”’ 

An explosion like that of a 
soda-water bottle was heard 
from M. Scaglio; the police 
officer, though he could not 
understand, knew the facts, 
and gave an unofficial guffaw ; 
the General bit his moustache ; 
Lady Bate looked haughtily 
shocked; and Mrs Vanren- 
nan Vaughan, who was quite 
capable of acting in the same 
way,murmured deprecatingly— 

‘* Oh Phebe, dear, you really 
shouldn’t ! Not to an Italian ! 
They are so impulsive!” 

‘“* He was impulsive all right,” 
agreed Phebe. ‘“ Impulsive 
enough to want to paw me, 
and then impulsive enough to 
shout and yell when he got 
what he deserved.”’ 

“You might have let Sir 
Reginald deal with the matter,’’ 
suggested the General. 

‘“‘“Oh General, dear, that’s 
where you make a mistake! 
Wait till I tell you! There was 
just the helluva shindy and all 
the gorgeous Italians came run- 
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ning out of their little house, 
and Reg came back, and they 
all talked at once to him, and 
he said to me, ‘ Well, you’ve 
got yourself into this mess, and 
you can get yourself out of it,’ 
and went off.”’ 

“Went off! Leaving you 
alone among a lot of raging, 
furious Italians!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs Vaughan, and they all 
turned to cast horrified looks at 
the peccant young man’s grand- 
mother. 

“They didn’t exactly rage,’’ 
Phebe went on; “ they were 
just noisy and all talking at 
onre with very loud voices. I 
think they laughed at the one 
who had—the one I had—vwell, 
the first one. He was cross, 
certainly, and then turned 
sulky. But they all said I must 
stay till a bigger boss came, 
and when he did he was just an 
ordinary man, no scarlet and 
black. But he was quite a pet, 
and told them to give me some 
coffee. Truly, they were all 
rather lambs. Then I pushed 
on into Mentone, and just missed 
a train, and had to wait for 
another, and here I am!” 

The words came tumbling 
out. Mrs Vaughan, only thank- 
ful that the child was there, 
hardly heard them. The Gen- 
eral listened attentively, and as 


Next morning, at an hour 
when coffee and rolls were 
being distributed round the 
bedrooms of the Hotel Majestic, 
there was a call from the 


the lift doors clanged after Lady 
Bate he shook his head at 
Phebe. 

“TI think you can be trusted 
to fall on your feet, young 
lady. But that douanier must 
be reported. I will see about it 
tomorrow.”’ 

“No, please! It was partly 
my fault, I think. He said 
something to me I could not 
understand, and I wanted to 
tell him I thought his uniform 
simply wizard, especially the 
silver buttons, and I pointed 
at them and said, ‘ Bello! 
Bello!’ and I think the silly 
ass thought I meant him, and 
that I was trying to get off 
with him ! ” 

The General was decidedly 
taken aback by this new light 
on the matter. As a General, 
he still considered that for a 
military douanier to attempt 
to ‘ paw’ a young English lady 
was @ serious breach of dis- 
cipline which should be re- 
ported, but as a man he saw 
that there was some excuse for 
the misdemeanour. He tem- 
porised. 

“T am afraid he thought you 
an exceedingly forward young 
woman. Take her away to bed, 
Mrs Vaughan, and don’t let her 
speak to an Italian until she 
knows his language—if then ! ”’ 


Sareté to the bureau. The 
Commissaire wished to speak 
at once to the grandmother of 
Milord Sir Bate. 

M. Scaglio, like most 
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managers, strongly objected to 
guests in his hotel making 
contact with the police. He 
therefore replied that her lady- 
ship was no doubt still asleep 
and could not be disturbed for 
a triviality. He was assured 
that it was no triviality. Her 
grandson was detained by the 
Monégasque police for having, 
at two o’clock that morning, 
sliced into a market-bound lorry 
in Monte Carlo, and scattered 
cabbages and Brussels sprouts 
over the immaculate macadam 
of the Principality. After that 
the story became confused. 
Sir Bate wouldn’t, or couldn’t, 
pay, and at all events hadn’t 
paid, the angry peasant who 
owned the vegetables. Sir 
Bate had used language which, 
although they could not under- 
stand it, the police considered 
very offensive to the worthy 
man and themselves. Hnfin, it 
would certainly be best that 
miladi the grandmother should 
come over to Monte Carlo to 
put matters right. 

Nobody ever heard what 
figure compensated for damage 
to cabbages and feelings, be- 
cause Lady Bate did not 
return to Les Agaves. <A 
Monégasque police officer, 
thinking to offer consolation 
for her heavy expenses, told 
her that she would see all 
about it in the ‘ Eclaireur de 
Nice’ next day. She could 
easily imagine the guests at the 
Hotel Majestic tearing the paper 
to pieces in their anxiety to 
read the paragraph. A con- 
fused vision of Mrs Vaughan’s 
face as she had hurled insults 
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at her in the lounge, of General 
Wilberforce’s expression when 
he heard of Reginald’s de- 
fection, even of poor little Miss 
Wilkinson’s air of indetermin- 
ate disapproval, rose before her. 
Why should she see them all 
again? It was not, she told an 
acquaintance, this tiresome es- 
capade of Sir Reginald’s that 
was causing her to change her 
plans, but the fact that the 
hotel at Les Agaves had 
recently filled up with a thor- 
oughly objectionable set of 
people. Having been obliged 
to come over to Monte Carlo 
on this business, she thought 
she would remain. 

Marcelle, who had accom- 
panied her mistress, was sent 
back next day to pack and 
make arrangements. Her 
friends on the hotel staff were 
agog to hear all she could tell 
them. It was remarkably little, 
for Lady Bate had been in 
such a villainous temper that 
she had only snapped instruc- 
tions at her maid. Marcelle, 
thankful to escape for a few 
hours, arrived at Les Agaves 
knowing little more than any- 
one there. However, with her 
usual skill she made the most 
of that little, and at least was 
able to end dramatically by 
telling them that poor monsieur 
Reginald had left by the after- 
noon rapide for England. His 
grandmother, that tiger of a 
grandmother, had refused to 
finance him even until his 
car, damaged by its assault 
on market produce, could be 
repaired. 

‘“* A pity monsieur Reginald 
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is such a mawvais sujet,’ she 
concluded, “ for he is assuredly 
beau gargon.”’ 

Her friends, however, though 
they had been of the same 
opinion only two days ago, 
now with shocking fickleness 
declared that he was, of 
course, pas mal, but that if 
Mademoiselle Marcelle wanted 
to see a really magnificent young 
man, also evidently sérieux, she 
should see the one who had 
come over yesterday from San 
Remo. He had arrived very 
early in the morning in reply 
to the telegram sent the evening 
before by Madame la petite 
grand’ mere. 

Marcelle scoffed. She ad- 
mired Monsieur Reginald, and 
secretly none the less because 
he was by no means serious. 
She said it was all very fine to 
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tell her about young men in 
Italy, but with her, seeing was 
believing. 

Grégoire, the elephantine con- 
cierge, laid a finger like a 
sausage on the side of his nose 
and gave an almost audible 
wink. The young man, he told 
her, had not returned to San 
Remo ; he was staying for two 
days, and it was easy to see 
why. If Mademoiselle Marcelle 
wished to judge for herself she 
had only to go down the little 
path behind the mimosas and 
she would see, without being 
seen, both the young man and 
the pretty little mademoiselle, 
It really seemed rather a pity, 
he added with a sentimental 
sigh, that she would also behold 
la petite grand’maman, for all 
three were having tea together 
on the terrace by the sea. 
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SALT. 


BY H. CAREW. 


OnE of the results of the 
Russo-Japanese War was to 
secure for Japan very valuable 
fishing concessions on the 
Kamchatka coast, one of the 
richest fishing-grounds in the 
world. For some years after 
the peace of Portsmouth was 
signed little or nothing was 
done to develop this concession, 
as the Japanese fishermen were 
slow to realise the value of the 
prize they had secured. 

About 1910, however, some 
venturesome souls made ten- 
tative journeys up to Kam- 
chatka, and their investigations 
showing what a mine of pisca- 
torial wealth was at their 
disposal, it was not long before 
the industry was established 
on a regular footing. In the 
succeeding years the volume 
steadily increased till today it 
is numbered among Japan’s 
premier industries. While 
large quantities of the fish are 
tinned for export, the bulk of 
it is salted, and goes to Japan; 
and hereby hangs something 
of a tale. 

It is one of the amiable little 
weaknesses of the Japanese 
Government that, whenever it 
feels that any industry is lan- 
guishing for want of proper 
care and attention, it comes 
forward with suggestions for 
taking such industry under its 
paternal wing and making it 
@ monopoly. 


“In this way,’ Government 
explains benevolently, ‘ will 
the industry be properly nur- 
tured, and prosper exceedingly, 
to the ultimate honour and 
glory of all concerned.” Scep- 
tical Honourable Members, how- 
ever, on proposals of this kind 
being put forward, are wont to 
get up in the Diet and ask 
tactless questions as to why 
it is that the products of all 
industries which have been 
monopolised tend to deteriorate 
in quality and at least double 
in price. After that it just 
becomes a matter of how de- 
termined Government is, and 
how far the opposition think 
it worth going. 

So it came to pass that 
when a certain Government 
decided that salt was in need 
of its fostering care, in order 
that the nation should enjoy 
the benefit of a good, pure, 
clean product at a reasonable 
price, after a fit and becoming 
amount of opposition in the 
Diet, the Salt Monopoly Bureau 
came into being. The usual 
results followed, of course. Salt 
more than doubled in price, 
and owing to the shutting off 
of foreign imports the people 
had to be content with the 
Monopoly article, which was 
distinctly inferior in quality ; 
but still, officialdom was satis- 
fied, and that was the main 
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Owing to the fact, however, 
that there were certain grades 
which could not be produced 
in Japan, notably the finer 
qualities of table salt, the 
Monopoly was obliged to recog- 
nise the necessity of some 
imports, and it was decreed 
that this should be done under 
licence. My company, being 
agents for the leading British 
salt producers, was therefore 
licensed for the import of 
British salt, and whenever we 
secured an order the following 
complicated routine had to be 
gone through. First, we had 
to report the order with full 
details as to buyer, quantity, 
quality, &c., &c., to the Mon- 
opoly, and then in the course 
of some days we received an 
official permit authorising us 
to import this particular lot. 
As soon as our shipping docu- 
ments came in we had to 
submit them for inspection to 
the officials, and then the pro- 
cedure was that, in effect, we 
sold the salt to the Monopoly, 
who sold it back to us at a 
greatly enhanced price, and then 
we sold it to our buyer. All 
very tiresome, of course, but 
just the kind of procedure be- 
loved of the official mind. 

The Kamchatka fisheries had 
started a few years prior to 
the establishment of the Salt 
Monopoly, and we had for 
some time been supplying the 
fishers with a certain quantity 
of English salt. As far as we 
were concerned, this did not 
come into Japan at all, as it 
was merely trans-shipped either 
in Yokohama or Hakodate, 
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and taken straight up to the 
fisheries. When the Monopoly 
started we continued this busi- 
ness in the usual way, as it 
did not trespass on Monopoly 
preserves. 

At this time the fishing 
industry was in but a small 
way, and the quantity of salt 
which they used was negligible ; 
but in the course of a couple 
of years the demand for the 
Kamchatka salt fish increased 
to such an extent that the salt 
became an important item, and 
suddenly the Monopoly officials 
woke to the fact that here was 
a valuable source of revenue 
slipping past them. Not only 
was all the salt for this fish 
coming from abroad, but owing 
to its being trans-shipped and 
taken direct up to Kamchatka, 
it was not bringing a penny of 
revenue into the coffers of the 
Monopoly. Then, to add insult 
to injury, the salt was actually 
coming back into Japan riding 
on the fish; and salt fish, as 
one of the staple foods of the 
people, was exempt from im- 
port duty. To have worked 
out the amount of salt on each 
fish, and to have levied duty 
on that alone, would have been 
a laborious process, so the 
Monopoly were somewhat at 
a loss. 

When, however, the follow- 
ing year it was found that the 
fishing interests had ordered 
enough salt to justify our 
chartering a large steamer to 
bring it out, they decided it 
was time to do something 
about it. As a preliminary, 
they invited the heads of the 
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fishery company to visit the 


Monopoly headquarters in 
Tokyo, and entertained them 
with a lecture on— 

(a) The superior quality and 
lower price of Japanese 
salt. 

(b) Their lack of patriotism 
in using English salt. 

(c) The enormity of their 
offence in importing 
their salt (if they really 
found it necessary to 
use English) through a 
foreign concern. 

The fishermen were not un- 
duly impressed by the official 
utterance. In fact, they were 
quite blunt in saying that they 
did not like the Monopoly salt, 
as it was such very bad salt 
(official consternation); also, 
the price was more than double 
what they had to pay for the 
English. Under such circum- 
stances, being only poor but 
honest fishermen, they ex- 
plained they could not afford 
to be patriotic. 

Many long and tedious con- 
ferences followed, the Monopoly 
gradually getting more difficult, 
with veiled threats of official 
retaliation if the fishers con- 
tinued obdurate. In the end, 
a8 a compromise, and in order 
to stave off trouble at least 
for a time, they had to agree 
that the following season they 
would make a trial of the 
Monopoly salt to the extent of 
twenty per cent of their re- 
quirements. They did not like 
having to do this at all, as 
they could see it was the thin 
end of the wedge to force them 
to give up the English salt 
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entirely, but as the Monopoly 
had got to the point of openly 
threatening to arrange with 
the Department of Finance to 
have a heavy import duty 
imposed on salt fish, they were 
forced to agree. 

One can sympathise with the 
feelings of the fishery folk. 
Not only was the Japanese 
salt of poor quality, but it 
carried a very high percentage 
of moisture, and this, coupled 
with the fact that it cost more 
than twice the English, made 
it exceedingly uneconomical to 
use. 

The following summer we 
again brought over a shipload 
of something like eight thousand 
tons, while, in accordance with 
their arrangement, our friends 
had to take about fifteen 
hundred tons of the Monopoly 
salt. This was mixed with the 
English, and as they were able 
to average out on the price, the 
additional cost was no great 
burden. 

We rather anticipated that, 
after their success in forcing 
the twenty per cent, the Mono- 
poly would follow up their 
advantage and try and increase 
their quota for the next season, 
so were somewhat surprised 
when they made no move. I 
did not quite like this, as it 
looked as if there might be 
some unpleasant surprise in 
store. 

Actually the season that year 
was @ very successful one, so 
the fishers decided to take up 
a number of additional con- 
cessions, and go all out for a 
record production the year 
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after. With this in view, they 
ordered from us no less than 
fifteen thousand tons of salt, 
which necessitated the charter- 
ing of two large steamers. 
They also, of course, contracted 
for three thousand tons from 
the Monopoly. 

In addition to the main 
group of fishers with whom 
we were most concerned, and 
who had their headquarters in 
Tokyo, there were quite a 
number of smaller concerns 
in Hakodate who also drew 
their supplies from us, and 
it was from these that we 
received the first inkling of 
trouble. We had a small office 
in Hakodate in charge of a 
Japanese, whom we reinforced 
with such staff as was necessary 
during the fishing season, and 
one morning I received a letter 
from him to say that there was 
some trouble among the small 
fishers. He said that he was 
badly in need of advice and 
help, and asked if I could 
possibly arrange to come up to 
Hakodate for a couple of days. 
He gave no indication as to the 
nature of the trouble, but as 
he was a very reliable man who 
had been with us many years, 
and one who I knew would not 
make the request without real 
need, I decided to go. 

The trip from Tokyo to 
Hakodate entails seventeen 
hours by rail to Aomori in the 
north of the main island, and 
then a not too pleasant passage 
of fifty-six miles across the 
Tsugaru Straits, taking about 
five hours more. I left the 
following night by the ten 
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o’clock express, reached Aomori 
at three the next afternoon, 
and, after a rough crossing, 
landed at Hakodate at nine in 
the evening. Our man met me 
at the pier, accompanied me 
to the hotel, and then started 
to unload his troubles. 

It appeared that something 
queer was going on among the 
smaller fishers, which took the 
form of veiled threats that 
they were not to use any 
English salt for the coming 
season. This was being done 
in such an indirect way that 
he had been unable to get me 
any proof, but the fishers them- 
selves were greatly perturbed 
about it. I talked with several 
of them the following day, but 
was unable to get much more 
out of them than our man had 
already told me. Some had 
received warnings conveyed by 
anonymous post-cards, while 
others had received visits from 
tough individuals who had 
dropped in for the purpose, and 
then out again without leaving 
either names or addresses. It 
was all very unsatisfactory, 
and I returned to Tokyo feeling 
I had accomplished very little, 
but that there was undoubted 
trouble brewing somewhere. 

Among the pests that afflict 
Japan the professional bullies 
hold a prominent place. There 
are two classes of these, the 
Soshi and the Gorotsuki. The 
former consider themselves 
quite superior inasmuch as they 
work only for the political 
groups. They always form 
themselves into societies with 
high-sounding names, and work 
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quite openly, claiming as their 
object the purification of poli- 
tics, and the upholding of the 
spirit and traditions of old 
Japan. The Gorotsuki, on the 
other hand, are available to 
the general public, and have 
an established scale of charges 
for anything from mild intimi- 
dation to murder. Collectively 
they form a serious menace to 
law and order. The police are 
frankly afraid of them, and if 
appealed to for protection by 
some unfortunate who had 
incurred their enmity, their 
advice is usually to meet the 
demand so as to save trouble. 

From what I had heard in 
Hakodate, it certainly began 
to look as if the Monopoly was 
making use of these bullies in 
the present case, as it is by no 
means unknown for Govern- 
ment departments to do .so 
when they consider the end 
justifies the means. 

My first action on getting 
back to Tokyo was to call on 
the heads of the main group 
of fishers to ask if they had 
heard anything. They said they 
had not so far, but did not seem 
surprised at what I had to tell 
them about conditions in Hako- 
date, as they had anticipated 
it would not be very long 
before the Monopoly was on the 
warpath again. 

By this time the salt had not 
only been shipped, but was 
well on its way out; so there 
was nothing left to do but 
to await its arrival and hope 
for the best. 

Nothing much happened for 
a few weeks after that, till 


one fine day we had a visit 
from the managing director 
of the main group, wearing a 
very worried look. It seems 
that he had been visited at 
his house the previous evening 
by three men who introduced 
themselves as the heads of one 
of the leading ‘ Patriotic’ 
Societies. They said they had 
learned with profound regret 
that his company was actually 
using English salt for their 
fish. They were astounded 
that an important concern, 
handling one of the nation’s 
essential food products, should 
stoop to such an unpatriotic 
action. They asked him to 
assure them that the salt now 
on order would be cancelled 
forthwith, and that he would 
undertake never to use any 
but Japanese salt in future. 
If this were not done, then he 
and his colleagues must not 
be surprised if unpleasant con- 
sequences should follow. 

This was serious news indeed, 
and the awkward part was that 
there was nothing we could do 
about it. We knew who was 
behind it well enough, but there 
was no way of connecting it 
up. Moreover, no action had 
been taken against us directly, 
it was all against our buyers. 

In due course the two 
steamers arrived in Hakodate, 
and thereafter the situation 
began to get exciting. The 
buyers wanted to take delivery, 
but very heavy pressure was 
being brought to bear on them, 
and they were badly scared. 
If there had only been some- 
thing tangible that we could 
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have taken hold of it might 
not have been so bad, but it 
was all so cleverly done that 
the hand of the Monopoly 
never appeared at all. 

Days elapsed, the unloading 
had not even started, and the 
captains notified us in writing 
of the exact day and hour 
when they would go on demur- 
rage. Our own men were 
getting very nervous, and ap- 
pealing for advice and guidance, 
so once again I decided on a 
trip to Hakodate, to see if some- 
thing could not be arranged. 

I arrived there to find the 
whole fishing coterie, and a 
good many others as well, 
seething with excitement and 
anxiety. After discussing the 
situation with our own men, 
I had a long talk with the 
directors of the fishing combine, 
but without any satisfactory 
result. They said in effect that 
they simply dared not touch 
our salt, and there was no 
doubt that they had been 
threatened not only with action 
which would have ruined their 
season’s business at least, but 
with personal violence into the 
bargain. Worse than that, 
rumours had been cleverly 
circulated that the salt was 
not going to be taken by 
the original buyers, that the 
foreign importers would be com- 
pelled to dump it on shore in 
order to release the steamers, 
and that we would be glad to 
sell it for a song to anybody 
who wanted it. 

Hakodate, as so often hap- 
pens with seaports, had a very 
unruly element of brokers, 
freight agents, stevedores, and 
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the like, none too scrupulous 
as to their methods, and always 
on the lookout for a chance to 
pick up a dishonest dollar or so. 

I found these people flocking 
in and out of our office as if 
the place belonged to them, 
gloating over the fact that the 
foreign firm was in trouble, and 
all anxious to show their desire 
to ‘assist.’ Add to this the 
natural attitude of the two 
captains, who were due to be in 
Yokohama to load again by a 
date not far distant, and were 
beginning to get quite restive 
about it, and I had about as 
unpleasant a situation on my 
hands as I could well wish for. 

After a pretty bad night, 
most of which was spent in 
conferences, and the rest in 
seeking for an inspiration which 
would not come, I was surprised 
during breakfast at my hotel 
to be told that there was a 
visitor to see me, and a card 
with an entirely strange name 
was handed in. 

A rather pleasant - looking 
and smooth-spoken individual 
was shown in, and after the 
usual preliminaries, said that 
he was very sorry to hear of 
the trouble we were having 
over the salt. He then ex- 
plained that he represented 
the ‘ outside interests,’ what- 
ever they might be, and that 
he and his colleagues would like 
to assist us. This seemed 
rather too altruistic for Hako- 
date, so I asked for further 
details. ‘‘ Well,’ he said, ‘* you 
are in a bad fix. Your original 
customers cannot take the salt, 
as they have instructions not 
to from very important quar- 
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ters. We, however, are not 
under those restrictions, so 
we can help you out, and we 
will take over the _ entire 
quantity for .. .”? and he named 
a price of just about one-tenth 
of what it had cost us. Of 
course, the idea was too pre- 
posterous to be considered for a 
moment, and I told him so 
with rather more vigour than 
politeness. Without any change 
in his manner he remarked, 
“ Well, don’t say you were not 
given a fair offer if you have 
any trouble,” and with that 
walked out. - 

I went round to the office 
to find the unpleasant element 
of yesterday there again, only 
reinforced with several others 
who looked to me like pro- 
fessional roughs, and the staff 
almost in a state of terror. 

It was quite evident that 
there was nothing more to be 
done in Hakodate, so I put 
through a trunk call to Tokyo, 
and secured their approval of 
a@ scheme which had come to 
me since the talk with my 
visitor of that morning. I next 
slipped down to the waterfront 
and went on board one of the 
ships, and signalled for the 
captain of the other to come 
over for a conference. 

The idea was to see if they 
would take the salt back to 
Yokohama, as I felt there 
might be some chance of 
disposing of it there for 
trans-shipment elsewhere, or, at 
the worst, perhaps coming to 
some arrangement with the 
Monopoly. Anything was 
better than letting those 
Hakodate sharks get hold of it. 
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The captains were quite 
agreeable, in fact preferred it, 
as it would enable them to get 
away a8 soon as they could 
raise steam, whereas unloading 
would have taken the better 
part of a week. Then I asked 
them if they would give me 
and the three members of the 
Hakodate office staff passage 
to Yokohama, and felt greatly 
relieved when they agreed to 
do so. 

I was convinced that the 
moment it was found that the 
ships were leaving Hakodate 
with the salt, there would be 
a small-sized riot among the 
disappointed ones, and that 
it would be an extremely un- 
healthy town for any member 
of our firm to be found in. 
Knowing the lengths to which 
these toughs will go when 
baulked of what they consider 
their legitimate prey, it seemed 
to me the wisest thing to make 
this strategic retreat. 

Next I visited the police 
station, taking a roundabout 
way and making sure I was not 
followed, and had a long talk 
with the superintendent in 
charge. He fully agreed with 
my plan, and undertook to 
protect the office and its con- 
tents until such time as it was 
safe for us to send someone 
back to resume charge. He 
added that if we wished to stay 
on, he would afford us all the 
protection in his power, but 
‘*'You know what those Gorot- 
suki are, and if anything should 
happen to you or one of your 
men it would be very trouble- 
some.” 

The captains had given ten 
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o’clock the following morning 
as the earliest time for leaving, 
and one of them had promised 
to send a boat for us and have 
it ready by the foreshore at a 
point about fifty yards from 
the office. 

The rest of the day proved 
very trying. Do what we 
would, we could not keep the 
office clear of those ruffians. 
They came in in batches of 
three or four at a time, mostly 
drunk and extremely abusive, 
and the only thing we could do 
was to temporise with them so 
as to gain time. Late in the 
afternoon they got so threaten- 
ing that I was afraid we should 
have to telephone to the police 
for assistance, but this I did 
not wish to do except as a last 
resource, a8 once we precipi- 
tated a scrap there was no 
knowing where it might end. 
However, just when we thought 
matters had reached a crisis 
my visitor of the morning 
sauntered in, and his presence 
seemed to have a calming effect. 
Evidently he was in charge, as 
he ordered the crowd to shut 
up and clear out, which they 
did very promptly. Then in 
true Japanese style he turned 
to me and apologised for all 
the trouble I had been put to, 
but what had I decided to do 
about the salt ? 

It seemed the best way out 
to tell him that I had tele- 
graphed to Tokyo for instruc- 
tions, and that there would 
most probably be a reply in 
the morning. This seemed to 
satisfy him, and after a little 
further talk he went out. 

As we now had the office to 
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ourselves for the first time 
during the day I explained to 
the staff what I had arranged, 
and we spent the rest of the 
time in packing away such 
books and papers as were of 
any importance. We were 
careful, though, not to overdo 
this, as I expected we would 
have some of our unwelcome 
visitors back in the morning 
early, and did not wish to 
create the impression that we 
were leaving. 

Strangely enough, I was not 
disturbed during the evening, 
as I had fully expected there 
would be a visitor or two 
dropping in to give me good 
advice in the matter of selling 
salt. Needless to say, I was 
glad to be left alone, and went 
early to bed. 

I was up early the next 
morning, and looking out of 
the window could see that the 
two steamers were stoking up 
well, and devoutly hoped that 
our enemies would not notice 
this sign of impending depar- 
ture. I was round at the office 
shortly after eight, and found 
our three men there, but 80 
far, no visitors. To avoid, as 
far as possible, drawing atten- 
tion to our departure, I told 
them to stay in the office till 
nearly ten o’clock, and then 
to make their way indepen- 
dently down to the boat, and 
wait there till I joined them. 

About the time we had 
finished making our plans my 
smooth-faced friend showed up 
again with a demand for news. 
I told him that nothing had 
come in so far, and he started 
to get restless, with hints that 
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something would have to be 
settled during the day, or 
there would be trouble. Some 
of his men came in about this 
time, and began to drape them- 
selves around the room, so we 
looked like having a repeti- 
tion of the previous day’s per- 
formance. Ten o’clock seemed 
a very long time in coming, 
but at last it arrived. 

I had seen my chaps slipping 
out a few minutes previously, 
all going in different directions, 
so that part of the plan was 
working all right, and now it 
was my turn to make a move. 

Getting up, and telling the 
fellow rather curtly that he 
would have to wait a little as 
I had something important 
to attend to, I walked into the 
back room, closing the door 
behind me. There was no 
other door in this room, but 
the window was only a few 
feet above the ground, so I 
slipped out through that and 
found myself in the backyard. 
There was a small gate here 
leading into a little-used lane 
leading directly down to the 
waterfront, so I was there in 
less than a minute. The boat 
was there waiting by some 
stone steps with my three men 
close by. ‘‘ Hurry up, boys, in 
you get,’ and ‘ That’s all” 
to the man in charge, and off 
we started. 

It was a good way out to 
the ship though, and like the 
average boat’s crew of a tramp 
steamer they were not in the 
best of practice at rowing, so 
it took time. We had covered 
little more than half the dis- 
tance when, looking back, I 


noticed that a steam launch 
was coming our way. It might 
be only a coincidence, but 
somehow I had an uneasy 
feeling that our Gorotsukis 
might know something about 
it. It would not have taken 
them very long to find that we 
were all out of the office at the 
same time, a rather unusual 
procedure which, coupled with 
the clouds of smoke now rising 
from the funnels of the steamers, 
might have made them sus- 
picious. 

Luckily, however, we had 
not very far to go now, but 
just as we were coming along- 
side the steamer, the launch, 
which had drawn up quite 
close, took a sudden swerve 
towards us, and all but ran us 
down. Whether they actually 
intended to ram us, and then 
swear it was an accident, or 
whether the idea was just to 
try and swamp us in the wash 
of the launch, I cannot say, but 
whichever the amiable inten- 
tion was they very nearly 
succeeded. As she went past 
I could see some half-dozen of 
the gang standing on her deck. 

But now we were alongside, 
and lost no time in getting on 
board, while the boat was 
hooked on and speedily run 
up. The launch had shot well 
ahead of the ship as a result 
of her mancuvre, but now 
she swung round in a circle, 
and made as if to come to the 
gangway. Following on what 
I had told them the previous 
day, however, things were being 
done man-of-war style on that 
ship, so that by the time she 
came round, the gangway was 
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no longer there. They made 
one or two attempts to hook 
on, but we were too high for 
them, so they had to be 
content with lying as close 
alongside as possible and say- 
ing things. The gloves were 
off properly this time, and they 
proved themselves the lot of 
blackguards they were in the 
threats and maledictions which 
were hurled at us across the 
natrow but impassable gap. 
Even my friend ‘ smooth-face ’ 
had lost his impassivity, and 
was calling me nasty names 
with all the vigour that a 
Gorotsuki upbringing could 
command. I could not help 
thinking that his contract for 
the job must have been on a 
‘no cure no pay ’ basis to have 
made him so vindictive. 

We had a smooth run down 
to Yokohama, and reached 
there in two days, and mean- 
time Head Office had been 
trying to solve the problem of 
what to do with the salt. 
Heaven knows it was serious 
enough. Here were two big 
steamers piling up demurrage 
at the rate of several hundred 
pounds a day, and fifteen 
thousand tons of perfectly good 
salt which nobody wanted. 
The only people we could sell 
it to in Japan were the Mon- 
opoly, and for obvious reasons 
we did not want to go to them 
except in the last extremity. 
So H.O. had been keeping the 
wires humming to different 
parts of the world to see if 
there was any possibility of 
trans-shipping it anywhere. As 
so often happens in such cases, 
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however, we seemed to have 
struck a time when the world 
was suffering from a plethora 
of salt, and after two or three 
anxious days were forced to 
the conclusion that there were 
only two possible alternatives: 
to dump it into the sea, or 
ask the Monopoly to help 
us out. 

The situation vis-d-vis the 
Monopoly was peculiar to say 
the least of it, and under legs 
serious circumstances it would 
have been amusing. There 
had been no communication 
between us and them on the 
subject at all. None had been 
necessary a8 the shipment was 
not being imported into Japan, 
at least as far as we were con- 
cerned. Similarly, there had 
been nothing official between 
them and the fishing interests. 
We all knew perfectly well, 
however (and the Monopoly 
knew that we knew), where the 
campaign of intimidation had 
been inspired from. Legally, 
of course, their conduct was 
indefensible, but then there 
was no possible way in which 
either we or the fishery people 
could have brought anything 
home to them. 

Well, time was going on, the 
demurrage was piling up, 80 
the humble pie had to be eaten. 
I successfully pleaded that I 
had already done my share of 
the dirty work up in Hakodate, 
so one of my colleagues was 
elected to go and beard the 
monopolistic lions in their 
sanctuary. 

In its way that interview 
must have been not without 
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humour. He was received with 
perfect official politeness, and 
a request as to the nature of 
his business. He explained 
that by a regrettable mistake 
(I believe he blamed it onto 
the cable clerk) a quantity of 
salt had been shipped to us in 
error, and as the only thing 
to do under the circumstances 
he had come to ask the advice 
of the Monopoly as to the best 
course to adopt. They ex- 
pressed polite concern and 
sympathy at our misfortune, 
but at the same time we must 
fully realise that it would 
be impossible to allow us to 
throw the salt on the market 
in competition with them. 
Could we not perhaps ship it 
somewhere else ? 

He explained that this was 
a little difficult, and that, as 
the quantity was but small, a 
mere fifteen thousand tons or 
so, perhaps the Monopoly 
would be willing to take it 
over ? 

They replied that it was all 
rather irregular, but they would 
consult the higher officials and 
let us have a reply in a few 
days. A few days! Ye Gods! 
and with that infernal demur- 
rage ringing up £ 8. d. by the 
minute. Without appearing 
too eager, he tried to impress 
them with the need for haste, 
but could get no more satis- 
faction than a polite smile and 
“We will do our best.’’ 

They actually kept us wait- 
ing three solid days, during 
which time we could do nothing 
but fume and fret, and try and 
keep two infuriated master 
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mariners from running amok 
or committing suicide; and 
then, at last, came the reply. 
They offered us, landed and 
delivered to their own com- 
pound in Tokyo, just twenty- 
five per cent of what it had 
cost us cif. in Yokohama. 
That was a facer all right, and 
worst of all, no argument which 
we could advance would make 
them come up so much as a 
single sen. They remained 
perfectly bland and polite, but 
firm. We could take it or leave 
it. So finally with as good a 
grace a8 we could muster, we 
had to accept, and word was 
passed down to Yokohama to 
commence the unloading with- 
out a moment’s delay, and to 
keep on night and day till the 
ships were cleared. 

The unloading was com- 
pleted in about four days, the 
salt was duly weighed in to 
the Monopoly compound, and 
a few days later we received 
our cheque. All that was left 
then was to tie some black 
crepe on the door knocker, and 
sit down and contemplate the 
prospect of a very lean balance- 
sheet at the end of the next six 
months’ working. 

It was about a week or ten 
days later, when we had that 
not uncommon affliction for 
the end of September, a good 
hard blow accompanied by tor- 
rential rains. Not a typhoon, 
but still quite bad enough to 
be very unpleasant, and to 
keep people awake most of the 
night. When going over my 
paper the next morning I 
noticed a brief paragraph to 
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the effect that there had been 
floods in the Fukagawa area 
of Tokyo during the night. 

This was quite an ordinary 
occurrence, a8 Fukagawa lies 
very low facing Tokyo Bay, 
and the Sumida River runs 
right through it. Given the 
combination of a high tide, 
with a strong wind from the 
south-west, plus some hours of 
heavy rain to make the river 
rise a few feet, and you have 
all the ingredients for a flood 
in Fukagawa. In fact, so fre- 
quently do they occur that the 
inhabitants have developed a 
regular flood technique. As 
soon as there is any rumour of 
the water rising, they trans- 
port themselves and all their 
portable and perishable goods 
and chattels up to the second 
storeys of their houses, and 
let the flood do its worst with 
the deserted ground floors. In 
consequence of this precaution 
there is very little left to spoil, 
and the loss is reduced to a 
minimum. This is just as well, 
as it is impossible to insure 
against flood damage in that 
area. No company will take 
the risk. 

During the morning the 
thought suddenly occurred to 
me that I had recently heard 
Fukagawa mentioned with 
reference to something of 
importance. Then I suddenly 
remembered. That infernal 
salt we had sold to the 
Monopoly. Now, if their com- 
pound had been flooded? But 
no; it was too good to be 
possible. The thought would 
persist though, and after lunch, 
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having an hour to spare, I got 
on to a tram headed for 
Fukagawa. 

At the tram terminus there 
was plenty of evidence of the 
overnight flood, though the 
water had now subsided. To 
judge by the marks on the 
walls, it must have risen about 
three feet, and all the residents 
were now busy cleaning out 
their ground floors and getting 
their things downstairs again. 
I had to ask my way two or 
three times before I found the 
Monopoly compound, and at 
last discovered it right on the 
waterfront. There was no one 
to stop me, so I walked right 
through the gate and over 
towards some large sheds. 
These were empty, except for 
some pools of water on the 
ground and some _ whitish 
sludge over most of the surface. 
I carefully scooped up a bit of 
this on my finger and tasted it. 
Salt! The only human being 
in sight was a sort of foreman, 
so I went over and asked him 
if he could tell me where all 
that English salt which had 
come in a few days ago was 
stored. He burst out laughing 
with the carefree air of a man 
who could not be held to blame, 
nor whose own pocket was 
going to suffer. 

“Oh, that was all washed 
out to sea last night.” 

“What ! the whole lot ? ” 

“¢ Yes, every bit. This is all 
that is left,’”? pointing to the 
puddles at my feet. 

I returned to the office with 
a deep feeling of contentment. 
Revenge was sweet. 
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A KENYA ‘ RAIN-MAKING.’ 


BY THE HON. MRS R. F. CARNEGIE. 


Env of April—and the rains 
had failed again. Ever since 
the middle of March we had 
been anxiously awaiting them ; 
keeping up our hopes by scan- 
ning the sky, commenting on 
the hot, still days and muggy 
nights, but only a few light 
showers had come to deceive 
us with false promise. Now 
the sprouted grass had all 
withered off, and the situa- 
tion was becoming desperate. 
Where could the live-stock find 
grazing ? With some seven or 
eight hundred head of cattle 
and nearly a8 many thousand 
sheep, it was indeed a problem. 

“T really don’t know what 
will happen,’ said G. K. to us 
one evening after returning from 
one of his periodical rounds. 
“There actually isn’t grass 
enough to last out the week.” 

“Tt sounds as though we 
should be reduced to a Rain- 
Making ceremony, like the 
natives,” the Bwana Major 
hazarded. 

“Well, as a matter of fact 
the Lumbwa are awfully keen 
about having one,’”’ our young 
friend said with unexpected 
eagerness. ‘ Their live - stock 
want grass a8 badly as ours. 
Do youmind? We could fix it 
for next Sunday.” 

““T don’t see why we should 
mind,’ I put in. ‘“ Last time 
I was in Nairobi we prayed 


for rain in the Cathedral, and 
from what I have heard, there 
is nothing offensive about their 
ceremony. It is a form of 
prayer, really, isn’t it? ”’ 

“That’s about all. The 
Kikuyus join in too. They 
really do believe in it, and, by 
Jove! the last time we held 
one, when you were in England, 
it was a8 dry as a bone when 
the ceremony began, yet I had 
to run all the way home to 
escape the storm that came up.”’ 

‘¢ Well, let’s hold one by all 
means, if only to keep up the 
natives’ spirits,’ the Bwana 
Major decided. ‘‘ We can sub- 
scribe a fat wether for the feast 
afterwards.’’ So it was settled. 

John, my youngest, aged 
eleven, and I were much in- 
terested in the prospective cere- 
mony, an _ interest which 
deepened when Arap Chuma, 
our faithful Lumbwa _ head 
cattleman, formally invited us 
to attend as well. We hesitated 
a few moments, however, before 
accepting this compliment. 

‘We don’t have to watch a 
sheep being killed, or anything 
horrid like that, do we?” I 
whispered hurriedly. “ Or 
drink beer ? ’’ John added in an 
anxious tone. 

“Oh no, I don’t think so. 
The festal sheep is killed and 
all cut up before the show 
begins,” G. K. reassured us. 
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‘“‘-You’ll only be expected to 
look on.” 

Sunday dawned at last. The 
sky was overcast with clouds, 
and it was hot and still. But 
had we not watched just such 
clouds in vain for the past three 
weeks, and had not a neigh- 
bour’s wireless announced a 
return of the drought only the 
evening before? So when we 
set off for the appointed place, 
we left our waterproofs at 
home. 

The spot chosen was a drift 
just below the junction of our 
two little mountain rivers, 


where the united stream 
emerged from a thicket of 
undergrowth and _ swirled 


noisily over the stones before 
plunging once more into the 
deep shadow of overhanging 
trees and bushes. On one side 
a small patch of greensward 
was bounded by a steep bank, 
covered with large outcrops of 
rock and boulders, while on 
the other a more gradual slope 
ascended to a little plain. It 
suggested a perfect setting for 
a pastoral play. 

We halted as we approached 
the chosen place, and G. K. 
kindly went forward to in- 
vestigate, as I was still secretly 
haunted by the dread of coming 
upon the sheep being killed. 
He soon returned, with the 
news that all was prepared, 
but that the ceremony could 
not begin because the women 
were very late. 

“These Lumbwa bibis are 
the limit,” he remarked im- 
patiently, flicking a neat riding- 
boot with the end of his 
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‘kiboko.’ “It’s nearly two 
hours now past the appointed 
time. If we hadn’t waited to 
be sent for, we should have 
been kicking our heels all that 
while, in this heat.’’ 

The sun was indeed scorch- 
ing, and, but for the welcome 
shelter of a patch of bushes, 
it would have been almost 
intolerable. 

“ Well, I suppose they’ll turn 
up in time,” I ventured. “ Per- 
haps they had to cook or some- 
thing before coming down.” 

‘¢ Not they—they’re just put- 
ting on their finery,” G. K. 
assured me with @ wry smile. 
‘And the men are much too 
terrified of them to buck them 
up.” 

This was probably true, for 
on our farm, at least, the 
Lumbwa women strike one as 
very far from down-trodden. 
However, as I meditated on 
the unpunctuality caused by 
feminine vanity the world over, 
a stir was seen among the 
waiting men in the distance. 

‘‘They’re coming at last!” 
and G. K. jumped up with a 
sigh of relief. John and I 
scrambled to our feet also, and 
turned to watch the little 
groups of women, clad in flap- 
ping skins, heavy coiled wire 
bracelets, and bangles and bead 
earrings, which now came 
straggling through the bushes. 
A few of them had their shaven 
heads smeared with red clay, 
for all the world as if they were 
wearing rubber bathing-caps, 
and many of them had small 
children clutching at their 
skirts. 
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I could not suppress the 
thought that our black-and- 
white Friesian calf-skins really 
suited the women remarkably 
well—but it seemed unfair to 
put this reflection into words, 
as such skins ought not, strictly 
speaking, to have found their 
way outside our store, and 
anyhow, it had happened before 
G. K. took over. I marvelled 
instead at the way in which 
the women had cured the skins 
to graceful suppleness, when 
my own bygone efforts in that 
direction had resulted in cockled 
and crackling failure. The 
babies wore either nothing 
or a rag, and looked rather 
enchanting and immensely 
solemn as they pattered along 
in the wake of the procession. 

“There goes the sacred 
sheep !’’ We glanced quickly 
up the path, and saw a black 
native ewe, garlanded with 
wild palm and held by a long 
rope of twisted creepers, being 
trundled unceremoniously past, 
her very infant lamb, black 
with a most coquettish white 
tail, carried before her. 

“Tt’s kept for this, you 
know, and is never killed or 
sold,” G. K. explained. ‘ But 
there wasn’t a lamb included 
last time. We'd better take 
our places.” 

The three of us picked our 
way down the stony bank, and 
ensconced ourselves on some 
rocks beneath a shady tree, 
close to the river. We now 
saw that there was a curious 
erection of branches, rather 
like a gigantic inverted broom, 
planted on the patch of grass, 


at the foot of which lay the 
neatly cut up portions of the 
festal wether. On the side 
opposite to the meat a small 
hollow had been scooped in 
the ground, ‘ puddled’ to con- 
tain liquid. Near by was a 
fire, and between the fire and 
the river two green sprays of 
palm and branches stood like 
goal-posts, while a similar pair 
of sprays had been planted on 
the opposite bank, with a small 
fire between and beyond them. 

The women gathered round 
the river and waded in, with 
much laughter and chattering, 
and began to wash their feet, 
arms, heads, and shoulders in 
the clear running water. They 
splashed the water all over 
each other, the sun glistening on 
their heavy metal ornaments 
and shining brown skins. Even 
the babies shared in the wash- 
ing; one small toddler per- 
haps three years old bravely 
divesting itself of its rag and 
ducking right under in a pool— 
a thing I personally should 
have hated to do, since the 
water of our river is so intensely 
cold that it makes even one’s 
hand ache after a few seconds’ 
immersion. 

A few more women now 
appeared from the opposite 
bank, among them Lange, our 
headman’s Nandi wife, gay in 
her best cotton draperies. As 
they waded across the stream, 
one of the two ‘ masters of the 
ceremonies ’ splashed them with 
water by means of a palm 
branch. When the purifications 
(for so I fancied it must be) 
were over, the women ceased 
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their chatter and assembled 
on the bank round the sacred 
ewe. Two of the eldest women 
began to dress it up in a stiff 
robe of black-and-white skin, 
with long belts of cowrie-shells 
laid along its back. The ewe 
looked bored but resigned, 
although she must have been 
very uncomfortable, tied up 
like a parcel in three places 
round her body, and with her 
prickly necklace of palm-leaves 
as @ last straw. When her 
trappings were complete, the 
children were summoned round, 
and all the women in turn took 
hold of the sheep’s tether, even 
quite toddling babies being 
called up for a brief clasp of the 
trailing creepers. 

The two officiating ‘ priests ’ 
of the ceremony were Arap 
Chuma, the head cattleman, and 
Arap Chepbourgey, who herds 
the oxen. They were a great 
contrast, the one sturdily built 
and benevolent of expression, 
and the other tall, gaunt, and 
with a look of almost ferocious 
intensity on his rugged face. 
These two now marshalled the 
women into a long procession, 
with the sheep and lamb at 
its head, all holding on to the 
rope of creepers, and in silence 
and solemnity they pushed the 
black ewe slowly round the 
artificial tree, and then through 
the ‘ goal-posts ’ and across the 
river. As they went, they were 
splashed with water by one of 
the ‘ priests,’ who awaited their 
coming between the branches 
on the opposite bank. 

They wound their way 
through these also, and close 


round the little fire, and then 
back by the way they had come, 
the small lamb being very 
reluctant at being half carried, 
half pushed through the stream. 

I was told later that the 
fires were placed so as to be 
put out by the water dripping 
off the women’s skirts—rather 
a poetic symbol, surely, of the 
drought, and the rain, and the 
Goddess of Fertility. 

This crossing of the river was 
repeated, but the second time 
the oldest woman began to 
chant, pausing at intervals for 
the others to take up the low, 
rather plaintive refrain, and 
they all shook hands with each 
other as they circled round the 
fires. And now came the most 
barbaric part of the proceed- 
ings; for Arap Chepbourgey 
could be seen taking great 
mouthfuls of native beer from 
a gourd, and spraying it with 
surprising force and carrying- 
power over the slow procession. 
The younger women ducked 
their heads, but the older ones 
bore it unmoved, during the 
several minutes that it lasted. 

This was followed by a re- 
newed sprinkling, with palm 
branches, of a gruesome 
mixture of beer and the con- 
tents of the _ slaughtered 
wether’s stomach, which had 
been prepared in the small 
puddled ‘font’ at the foot of 
the sacrificial tree. Luckily 
this was soon over, and then 
the crowd of assembled men 
and women made a big circle 
round the tree and squatted 
on their heels, awaiting the 
climax of the ceremony. First 
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Arap Chuma entered the circle, 
and began to pray in a loud 
voice, pausing after every 
phrase, when the assembled 
natives made a curious low 
growling sound all together by 
way, I imagined, of saying 
‘Amen.’ <Arap Chepbourgey 
followed him, and at once we 
felt the spell of the born orator 
fall upon us; for although I 
could only understand the 
words ‘God’ and ‘ prayer’ in 
his address, nobody could have 
mistaken the power, intensity, 
and dramatic force with which 
this gaunt, ugly old man prayed. 
Several of his phrases were re- 
peated, as if he were declaiming 
in blank verse, and when his 
arm rose and pointed to the 
clouds, one felt that this was 
no mere superstitious formula, 
but a genuine and moving 
prayer to God, even if through 
pagan channels. As his arm 
fell after the final invocation, a 
hush came over the assembly, 
and in this hush we distinctly 
heard a distant rumble of 
thunder. 

Everybody rose to his feet 
and began to laugh and chatter. 
The formal part of the cere- 
mony was over, and the division 
of the meat—which must have 
meant a mere mouthful apiece 
among so many—was about to 
begin. We rose, too, and 
prepared to wend our way 
homewards, but Arap Chuma 
approached us with his pleasant 
smile, and to my unspeakable 
if carefully concealed dismay, 
invited us all to partake of the 
beer before leaving. 

G. K. most gallantly offered 
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to do so for all of us, while I 
pleaded my natural ‘ pussy- 
footism’ and John’s youth 
in excuse, but seeing Arap 
Chuma’s face fall as I spoke, I 
turned to John in my dilemma. 

‘* What shall we do? ’’ asked 
him in a distracted whisper. 

John turned rather pink, but 
his answer was immediate. 
“Well, they did ask us to 
their ceremony, and it might 
seem a bit unsporting. . . .” 

So that settled it, and we 
made our way to Arap Chuma’s 
hut up the hill, to sip his beer 
after all. 

To my relief, it was not the 
horribly strong, sickly smelling 
stuff I expected, but a mild, 
clear, tepid liquid, and we were 
allowed to take it out of a clean 
enamelled mug. G. K. said it 
reminded him of cider brewed 
in a farmhouse, while to me it 
was suggestive of a drink I 
once tasted long ago in Cheshire 
—nettle beer, though minus the 
sting and the attractive green- 
ish colour. 

The natives were evidently 
pleased at our small proof of 
friendliness, and we left smiles 
behind us. I heard afterwards 
that I had been asked as 
an experiment, because they 
thought that accompanied by 
my son John I might bring 
them luck as ‘a _ fruitful 
woman’! I was told also that 
the prayer meeting was re- 
sumed after we had left, and 
indeed lasted all the afternoon, 
sundry herd-boys and waggon- 
drivers dropping in to take 
part in it, whose duties pre- 
vented their coming before. 
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That same evening, as I went 
out of the office at dusk, I 
glanced up at the sky, and 
what I saw there made me 
stop dead in astonishment. 
From the west—a _ direction 
quite unusual for our rain 
to come from—a pall of lilac 
clouds was swiftly approaching, 
as if swept along by an in- 
visible hand. Even as I 
watched, it seemed to spread 
and gather, until half an hour 
later our farm appeared to be 
lying directly under a purple 
canopy. By this time it was 
dark, and I had to turn from 
my absorbed watching to the 
more prosaic business of a bath 
before dinner. I had just 
finished dressing when I heard 
‘the little feet of the rain’ 
pattering on my shingled roof. 
A few moments later it turned 
to a roar, and I opened the door 
to hear the hiss of water 
already striking, not parched 
earth, but a swirling sheet of 


mud and slime. Waterproofed 
and gum-booted, we scurried 
across to our sitting - room 
through the deluge, wondering 
how long it would last. 

It rained all night, and, in- 
stead of stopping at dawn, con- 
tinued in a fine drizzling shower, 
varied by sharp bursts of down- 
pour, all the next day. Within 
twenty-four hours the rain- 
gauge registered nearly three 
inches. And after a few days of 
respite, more rain fell, and more 
again after that. The farm 
turned from brown to green in 
a fortnight, and the curious 
part was that none of our 
immediate neighbours had rain 
at the same time, while one 
only had a lesser amount the 
day afterwards. Coincidence, 
if you will, but in a world 
already sadly shorn of mystery 
I prefer to think of it less 
prosaically, and as one of the 
things ‘not dreamt of in our 
philosophy.’ 
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MURDER AND THE BODLEIAN. 


BY D. T. H. 


ROMANCE is hardly to be 
looked for in great libraries. 
There is something so utterly 
overpowering about learning 
when it is encountered in the 
mass, in the shape of gallery 
after gallery and case after 
case of heavily bound volumes, 
that even scholarly readers 
find it difficult to rid themselves 
of the being-in-church kind of 
feeling. The ‘No Talking’ 
and the ‘ Silence ’ notices, with 
or without ‘ Please,’ are quite 
unnecessary. The atmosphere 
of musty learning is sufficiently 
effective. 

In this respect the Bodleian 
does not differ from other great 
libraries which have mental 
profit rather than pleasure as 
the prime reason for their 
being, and have a sufficient 
number of centuries of existence 
to their credit to impart the 
necessary flavour. But it does 


differ in one respect, for 
romance, though long since 
suffocated, crept into its 
foundation. 


The first course of the build- 
ing was laid in the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, the stone 
and lime taking the form of a 
long series of intrigues concern- 
ing the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, who since the be- 
ginning of the Queen’s reign 
had occupied with conspicuous 
success—he would not have 
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occupied it otherwise under 
that capable and masterful 
dame —the post of Prime 
Minister. But he was growing 
old. Over seventy he was, and 
the number of candidates eager 
to relieve him of the cares of 
office was precisely the same as 
the number of courtiers who 
daily paid their respects to the 
Queen, who, incidentally, was 
not so very many years younger. 
Of them all, however, only 
two really counted. Lord 
Burghley had a son, Robert, 
whom he had trained to suc- 
ceed him, Nature contributing 
greatly to the process by 
making the young man sickly 
and deformed, unfit to take 
part in the distracting enter- 
prises of other young men who 
haply might have vague notions 
of ultimately, when they had 
nothing more amusing to do, 
becoming Prime Ministers. The 
Queen, moreover, had taken 
notice of the fact that together 
Nature and training had done 
their work remarkably well. 
The second candidate, though 
this one was not absolutely 
certain of what he wanted to 
wring from life, and ultimately 
pressed for the appointment of 
another man, was Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, to 
whom Nature had been quite 
the reverse of unkind. If in 
his case training for the post 
was somewhat conspicuous by 
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its absence, six feet of straight- 
backed young manhood had 
no real reason for despair when 
the gift was in the hands of an 
ageing Queen who still had an 
eye for a pretty man. 

And so the lists were 
set before a courtly audi- 
ence, extremely interested but 
cautiously non-partisan, and 
both candidates proceeded to 
mancuvre for position in a 
manner not entirely unknown 
in high politics today when a 
lucrative or influential post is 
likely to fall vacant. 

So far, we are nowhere near 
to the Bodleian Library, nor to 
a certain Antonio Perez, secre- 
tary to King Philip of Spain, 
who, to oblige his royal master, 
arranged for the slipping of a 
knife into the back of a gentle- 
man of the name of Escovedo, 
who filled the post of secretary 
to Don John of Austria, the 
King of Spain’s natural brother. 
It may seem almost fantastic, 
too, to try and work up a 
connection between a murder 
in Spain and the establishment 
of a library in Oxford, but 
actually the connection is quite 
real. The old nursery jingle 
about the loss of the horse-shoe 
nail leading to the loss of the 
kingdom appears to us as 
absurd only because in life we 
so seldom know all the steps 
that lie between first cause and 
ultimate result ; but in the case 
of the Bodleian Library and 
Antonio Perez, murderer, we 
do know every step that went 
to the making of the connection. 

It will make for clearness to 
deal with the English side of 


the history of the founding of 
the library first of all, bringing 
it down to the point where 
Antonio Perez steps in; then 
it will be necessary to go back 
again and show how this secre- 
tary of the King of Spain came 
to step in at all. From that 
point onwards to the laying of 
the actual foundation stone, 
the two threads are one. 

The two Bacons, Francis, 
who was later to be known 
under another name and is 
known today for another reason, 
and Anthony, his brother, were 
among the first of the courtiers 
to throw in their lot with the 
Earl of Essex in his struggle 
with the Cecils for the secretary- 
ship. They were the sons of 
Burghley’s wife’s sister. They 
had looked for patronage from 
their uncle, but had met in- 
stead with complete neglect. 
For years they had indulged 
the hope that the neglect was 
not studied, but at last it had 
become clear that the old earl 
was deliberately keeping the 
course clear for his hunchback 
son. They would have to take 
their talents to a more promising 
market, they decided, and they 
turned to Essex. 

But the odd thing was that, 
though they had the goods to 
sell, they had to create the 
market for them. Essex was a 
great man in court, not because 
of anything he had ever done 
or seemed ever likely to do, but 
simply because he was Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, young, 
high - spirited, handsome and 
audacious, with a gift for 
making the old Queen laugh, 
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and forget for a moment that 
she was a very old queen. So 
far he had done nothing in 
affairs save make a very con- 
siderable fool of himself, and 
the Bacons were pre-eminently 
men of affairs. To convert 
him from a court-gallant into 
a politician was very nearly as 
difficult a task as that of making 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
which is proverbially difficult. 
Nevertheless it was to this 
that the Bacons industriously 
set their minds. 

Circumstances helped them. 
In 1593 Essex was made a 
Privy Councillor. He now had 
the opportunity of making 
serious talk instead of inventing 
rough jests for the Queen to 
laugh at, and his talk was very 
serious indeed. The Queen 
listened. Perhaps she listened 
less eagerly at first than she 
had done to his stories, for 
she had no great faith in 
his wisdom ; but apparently he 
knew what he was talking 
about, and the amazing thing 
was that regarding foreign 
affairs his information was both 
more extensive and more ac- 
curate than that of the Cecils, 
who were supposed to have 
charge of that department of 
State; so far, that is, as 
Elizabeth permitted anybody 
to have charge of anything. 

Needless to say, there was no 
great mystery about the young 
man’s omniscience. From their 
various chancelleries the Eng- 
lish ambassadors were eagerly 
watching to see which way 
the cat was going to jump, 
and Anthony Bacon had seen 


to it that they regularly sent 
duplicate dispatches, to say 
nothing of certain exclusive 
tit-bits of information, to Essex 
House in the Strand. The 
ambassadors were well aware 
of the difference between being 
in office and being out of it, 
and they were running no 
risks. Thomas Bodley, the 
lover of books, was one of these 
ambassadorial students of the 
art of running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds. 

Essex was grateful to all 
those who adhered to him. He 
did not, as do so many great 
men, take allegiance for granted. 
The fact that a man was of his 
party made that man his friend. 
Francis Bacon, for instance, 
hankered after the Attorney- 
Generalship, and the Attorney- 
Generalship Essex decided he 
must have. He almost went 
the length of bullying the 
Queen about the appointment, 
and when the post went to 
Edward Coke, Cecil’s nominee, 
there was a scene. Even the 
Solicitor-Generalship he was 
unable to secure for his protégé, 
and, though he presented him 
with a small estate as com- 
pensation for his disappoint- 
ment, Bacon must have been 
beginning to wonder whether 
he had not backed the wrong 
horse after all. 

But meanwhile greater 
events, and events which draw 
us still nearer to the actual 
filling of the book-shelves of 
the Bodleian, were impending. 
They also bring us nearer to 
Antonio Perez, the arranger 
for the murder of Escovedo. 
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England was still officially 
at war with Spain, though the 
formality of fighting battles, 
which Elizabeth knew to be 
expensive luxuries, had been 
dispensed with. But the 
Spaniards, who did not count 
their halfpennies quite so care- 
fully, having a continuous 
fresh supply of them from the 
mines in Peru and Mexico, had 
broken the rules of the game 
by laying siege to Calais, which 
commanded the Narrow Seas, 
and Calais belonged to France, 
the nominal ally of England. 

Two alternative methods of 
retaliation offered themselves. 
Elizabeth could have sent a 
large army to France to assist 
Henry IV., which was what 
that monarch most earnestly 
desired, or she could have sent 
a fleet to harry the Spanish 
coast. This latter course was 
the cheaper, and she rather 
inclined to it. Armies had 
to be paid and kept from her 
own pocket, whereas for sea 
ventures there were always 
speculative shipmasters to be 
found who would sail at their 
own charges in the hope of 
recovering their expenses, with 
a trifle over, from the loot. 

It is at this point that 
Antonio Perez steps in, and we 
have to go back now and find 
out how it came about that he 
stepped in at all. 

The story of Antonio Perez, 
secretary to King Philip of 
Spain, reads rather like a 
sensational novelist’s night- 
mare. If it were not so com- 
pletely vouched for, our verdict 
upon it would be that of the 
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Scotsman who saw a hippo- 
potamus for the first time: 
“It’s a lee.”” He was a man 
to whom intrigue of the less 
reputable kind was as the 
breath of life, and, as he was 
entirely without scruple, the 
fact that he ended his days in 
a Paris garret, starvation being 
the probable cause of his death, 
instead of breathing his last, 
a wealthy old man, with the 
Church doing its best to ar- 
range for his escaping some at 
least of the consequences of 
his crimes, is due simply to his 
having been surrounded all his 
life by scoundrels as great as 
himself, and very nearly as 
mentally nimble. 

He was born probably, for 
there is some doubt about the 
date and for the best of 
reasons, about the year 1542 
or ’43, and was trained and 
brought up in the household of 
Ruy Gomez, afterwards created 
Prince d’Eboli, Philip of Spain’s 
famous minister. Rumour had 
it, a8 of course it would, rumour 
in the sixteenth century not 
differing greatly from rumour 
in the twentieth, that there 
was sound reason for the semi- 
paternal care which Gomez 
lavished upon the youth, and 
that there was no ‘semi’ about 
the paternal at all; but there 
is no evidence for this beyond 
the fact that Perez certainly 
did not know who his father 
was. Besides, Gomez extended 
his patronage to other youths 
of promise. Escovedo, whose 
murder upset the promising 
career of Perez, was also one 
of his protégés, and rumour, 
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very rightly, had nothing what- 
ever to say concerning his 
origin. 

In any case, the two youths 
were brought up together and 
were fast friends, Gomez seeing 
to it that they understood the 
meaning of diplomacy in the 
way that he himself understood 
it. Perez was probably the 
brighter of the two, or the less 
scrupulous, for he became 
secretary to his patron; but 
Escovedo can have been no 
fool either, for in 1572, when 
Perez was advanced to the 
post of secretary to King Philip, 
he became secretary to Don 
John of Austria, Philip’s natural 
brother, the victor over the 
Turks in the great naval battle 
of Lepanto. 

It was not entirely easy for 
the two secretaries to maintain 
their boyhood friendship now 
that they were in the service 
of different masters, and more 
especially as those two masters 
did not see eye to eye as to the 
means whereby the glory of 
Spain might be advanced. The 
end each had in view was 
identical, the head of Queen 
Elizabeth on a charger and 
England brought back to the 
Roman fold, but the means 
were a different matter. Don 
John, who was governor of the 
Netherlands, favoured direct 
methods, as was to be expected 
in the case of such a man of 
action. He had a large army, 
and what could be easier, he 
thought, and wrote, than to 
embark it one day in the Low 
Countries and disembark it 
the next in England? There 
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was the Queen of the Scots, 
too, languishing in captivity, 
her loyalty to her faith the 
prime reason for her bonds. 
It would be a knightly deed to 
rescue her. Indeed, Don John 
wasn’t sure that it would not 
be a good thing to marry her 
and wear the crown matri- 
monial of England and Scot- 
land. There were distinct 
possibilities in such a scheme, 
and even Escovedo, bred in 
the school of Gomez, where 
underground methods were the 
ones most in favour and a 
stroke of policy almost synony- 
mous with a stroke from an 
assassin’s knife, was converted 
to the idea of direct action. 
Unfortunately neither Philip 
of Spain nor Perez, his secretary, 
was in favour of the plan, 
Philip’s point of view being 
that if anyone were to wear 
the joint crown of England and 
Scotland he would prefer that 
person to be himself. He was 
not young, but twenty years 
before he had had a brief taste 
of the crown matrimonial of 
England, and though with 
Mary, of bloody memory, as his 
partner the taste must have 
been a trifle bitter, he was 
quite prepared to sacrifice him- 
self again. But in any case, 
his army in the Netherlands 
was not to be used for putting 
a@ crown on Don John’s head. 
There were other and less 
dangerous methods of assuring 
himself of the shortest possible 
residence in Purgatory. Perez 
heartily agreed with him, 
though it is unlikely that any 
consideration of the King’s 
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ultimate destination helped him 
to his decision, and, though he 
still wrote friendly letters to 
Escovedo, the affectionate re- 
plies which he received he 
dutifully showed to the King. 
And the replies were very 
revealing. They told of an 
Escovedo utterly forgetful of 
his training in the school of 
Gomez; of a man of action, 
devoted to his master, urging 
Don John’s policy of ‘Up 
Guards and at ’em”’ even to 
the point of commenting un- 
favourably, and, unfortunately 
for himself, accurately, upon 
the King’s personal appearance. 
It was all very disconcerting, 
and Philip, who was not the 
most unsuspicious of mortals, 
began to ask himself and his 
secretary questions. What was 
worse, he received replies from 
both. If England were con- 
quered by Don John was 
there any real reason why the 
conquest of Spain should not 
follow? That was one of the 
questions he asked, and Perez 
assured him that there was no 
reason at all why that should 
not happen. Escovedo, more- 
over, had asked for the com- 
mand of a castle on a rock 
guarding the harbour of San- 
tander, and that was a very 
odd request to come from a 
man whose duties kept him in 
the Netherlands. But it be- 
came much less odd if there was 
a chance of his duties bringing 
him back to Spain in anticipa- 
tion of the arrival of Don John 
with a combined Spanish and 
English fleet. (The possibility 
of the Netherlands’ army being 
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unable to conquer England 
apparently never even crossed 
Philip’s mind. Ten years later 
he was still labouring under 
this delusion with regard to 
the Armada.) 

And in July 1577 Escovedo 
actually did return to Spain. 
It may have been coincidence, 
but it was most significant, the 
King thought, and he deter- 
mined to run no risks. There 
was no actual evidence that 
Don John or his secretary had 
anything more in their minds 
than the advancement of the 
glory of Spain, but to wait for 
definite proof of this might 
mean waiting too long. Perez 
agreed with the King, and 
forthwith set about arranging 
for the removal of his one-time 
friend. 

But it proved to be an 
extraordinarily difficult task. 
Escovedo must have been an 
unusually tough customer, for 
he survived several meals at 
the hospitable board of the 
King’s secretary when, by all 
the rules of the game, he ought 
to have been taken suddenly 
ill in the night with a pain in 
his middle and died obscurely 
before morning. So more direct 
methods were decided upon. 
Perez consulted his steward, 
one Diego Martinez by name, 
and he passed on the business 
to a page called Enriquez. The 
plot was getting somewhat out 
of hand. There were now three 
people in it, or four counting 
the King, and soon there were 
to be a great many more. It 
was nearly certain that some- 
body would ultimately blow 
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the gaff, and, as it happened, 
it was the page Enriquez, but 
not before Escovedo got a 
stiletto in his back. 

In his confession Enriquez 
asserted that Martinez, the 
steward of Perez, came to him 
and asked him if he knew of 
anybody in his part of the 
country who would stick a 
knife into a person. It seems 
a silly kind of question to us 
today. Our impression of the 
Spain of Philip I1.’s time is 
that the real difficulty would 
have been to find somebody 
who would not stick a knife 
into a person; but perhaps 
historians have been a little 
unjust. 

Enriquez, as it happened, 
did know of somebody. He 
knew a muleteer who made a 
practice of the business, and he 
promised that he would secure 
the services of this expert. But 
the muleteer, as soon as he 
learned that the person he was 
being commissioned to stick 
was a man of consequence, 
flatly refused to have anything 
to do with the business. He 
was no fool. Great folks have 
an unpleasant habit of leaving 
little folks whom they employ 
to do their dirty work to 
shoulder the whole of the blame, 
and he was perfectly aware of 
this weakness of theirs. Had 
it been an inconveniently in- 
dignant husband it would have 
been an entirely different 
matter, for he specialised in 
husbands, but the insignificant 
meddler in high politics usually 
finished up by being broken 
on the wheel, and he preferred 
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the less lucrative but more 
permanent job of driving mules. 

So Enriquez went off to his 
native country of Murcia to 
find a more reckless spirit and 
came back with his own brother 
— if this kind of thing ran in the 
family we are tempted to 
wonder why the page did not 
do the sticking himself and 
save a great deal of trouble 
and publicity ; but it may be 
that he wished as many of his 
relations as possible to share 
in such a really good thing— 
while the steward, Diego 
Martinez, found two assassins 
in Aragon, Juan de Nera and 
Insausti, who agreed to see 
the matter through. 

On Easter Monday Insausti 
successfully did the _ trick. 
“The better the day the better 
the deed” is not a purely 
English proverb, but the 
villain apparently drew the 
line at Easter Day. In any 
case, he probably had not a 
great deal of time to spare. 
His religious duties must have 
occupied him rather too fully 
on the Sunday. 

And so Escovedo died, and 
for the moment Philip II. and 
Perez were highly delighted 
with themselves. With his 
great capacity for digesting 
noxious drugs he had been a 
difficult man to deal with, but 
Insausti’s stiletto had proved 
just a little too much for him. 
From the Netherlands Don 
John, who had been greatly 
attached to his secretary, wrote 
indignant letters when the news 
reached him, but the Nether- 
lands were far away, and, in 
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any case, Don John himself 
was due to die this same year, 
1578, in most obscure fashion, 
though history has never been 
able to make up its mind as to 
whether Nature received any 
assistance in the task of remov- 
ing Philip’s natural brother. 
The chances are that it did. 
Meanwhile, suspicion of 
having been at the bottom of 
the plot fell, as it was bound to, 
upon Perez. Don John’s secre- 
tary was far from friendless. 
His origin was not obscure. 
He had powerful relations who 
could and did make a noise. 
Moreover, they were relations 
who knew the court and its 
ways, and could choose the 
proper note for making the 
noise on. It would have been 
useless —dangerous indeed—to 
emphasise the fact that Es- 
covedo was no traitor, and 
that zeal for the honour of 
Spain rather than desire to 
advance his own interests had 
urged Don John on. Remon- 
strance along these lines would 
have linked up the King him- 
self with the killing, and at all 
costs his hands had to be kept 
clean. An entirely different 
motive for the murder had to 
be found, and it was found in 
the person of the Princess 
a@’Eboli, widow of the Ruy 
Gomez who had trained both 
Perez and Escovedo in the 
Spanish school of diplomacy. 
Ten years before, rumour had 
it, and had it correctly, she 
had been elevated, despite her 
having only one eye and the 
prejudice in favour of two, to 
the post of King’s mistress ; 
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but of late she had begun to 
share her favours with his 
secretary. That was the tale 
which the indignant relatives 
of Escovedo circulated dili- 
gently, and it has to be noted 
that the standards on neither 
side were very high. Escovedo, 
his relatives asserted, far from 
being a traitor, was horri- 
fied when he discovered the 
treachery of his one-time friend 
towards his royal master. So 
loyal was he indeed that he 
was on the point of revealing 
what he had learned about the 
carryings-on of Perez to the 
King, only Insausti’s stiletto 
had been a little too quick for 
him. 

It was a good story; the 
kind of story the King liked 
to hear. It not only left him 
entirely out of the business of 
the killing but actually trans- 
formed him into an injured 
party, and he now felt himself 
so secure that he ordered the 
arrest of Perez. He was ac- 
cused of peculation and of 
taking bribes, as though from 
time immemorial royal sec- 
retaries had not peculated 
and taken bribes. What he 
was not accused of was of 
having outlived his usefulness. 
On the top of all this, the page 
Enriquez confessed to his share 
in the murder. He had been 
got at; but apart from that he 
had the best of reasons for 
telling all that he knew. 

Mention has already been 
made of how rapidly the plot 
against Escovedo got out of 
hand. All sorts and conditions 
of men had been invited to 
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test the temper of their daggers 
on his carcase, and Insausti 
had no sooner proved that his 
was not made of lead than it 
became apparent to Perez that 
there were far too many in the 
know for safety. It was un- 
fortunate, but, in sixteenth 
century Spain, not irreparable, 
seeing that dead men tell no 
tales. With convenient regu- 
larity the knowledgeable ones 
died, and Enriquez felt that 
there was more than coinci- 
dence in this seeming selective- 
ness of Death. He decided 
that, on the whole, even with 
the risk of a few turns of the 
rack to assist his memory, he 
was safer in prison. 

Perez began to realise that 
his situation was becoming 
dangerous. It was clear that 
the King had abandoned him 
to his fate, whatever it might 
be, and as, up to this time, his 
imprisonment had been re- 
markably comfortable, more in 
the nature of open arrest, he 
decided to make a bid for 
liberty before worse befell him. 
His place of confinement was 
in a house conveniently situated 
beside a church, and one 
morning he dropped from the 
window and sought sanctuary. 
It rather upsets our notions of 
the terror which the ecclesi- 
astical courts inspired when we 
learn that the civil authorities 
promptly burst in and _ re- 
arrested him. 

And now Perez began to 
experience the true meaning of 
imprisonment. The King had 
got hold of his secretary’s 
letters, among them, presum- 


ably, the compromising ones 
written by himself, and it was 
felt that the case had dragged 
on for quite long enough. So 
far the only real evidence 
against Perez was the con- 
fession of Enriquez, the page, 
and it was now 1590. Twelve 
years had _ elapsed since 
Escovedo was found dead in 
the gutter, but with the King 
finally out of the business the 
usual means of extracting con- 
fessions could be employed. 
After eight turns of the lever 
of the rack, Perez confessed. 

It was probably when, in 
more than one way, suffering 
from the strain of his exami- 
nation that the unfortunate 
secretary gave utterance to 
the unwary expressions which 
were soon to deliver him into 
the hands of the Holy Office. 
“God sleeps! God sleeps!” 
he had cried out in his agony, 
referring, no doubt, to the fact 
that the King was allowed to 
escape scot-free, while he, the 
miserable agent, was suffering 
the inconvenience of having 
his limbs drawn from their 
sockets. But however pro- 
voked it was not a timely 
remark, for the official report 
ran: “This proposition is 
heretical, as if God had no care 
for human beings, when the 
Bible and the Church affirm 
that He does care.’ 

But this was mild. A great 
deal worse was to follow, and 
worse because the words are 
clearly not such as might be 
wrenched from a man in a 
moment of extreme agony, but 
are those of one whose aches 
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were subsiding, but whose sense 
of injustice was still very much 
alive, ‘‘ If it is God the Father 
who has allowed the King to 
behave so disloyally towards 
me, I’ll pull God the Father’s 
nose,”’ said Perez, and again 
his words were noted down. 

It is not difficult to under- 
stand the Church’s annoyance 
at the blasphemy. It was not 
@ very choice remark to make, 
whatever the circumstances, 
but the wording of the charge 
when it was framed is almost 
funny. It ran thus: “ This 
proposition is blasphemous, 
scandalous, offensive to pious 
ears, and savouring of the 
heresy of the Vaudois, who 
affirmed that God was corporeal 
and had human members. Nor 
is it an excuse to say that 
Christ, being made man, had 
@ nose, since the words were 
spoken of the first person of 
the Trinity.”’ 

There can be little doubt 
that Perez would have been 
sent to the stake for this, and 
the more readily because it 
was becoming increasingly plain 
that it was going to be difficult 
to convict him of having 
instigated the murder of 
Escovedo ; but fortunately for 
him, his wife, who had either 
forgiven or paid no heed to his 
alleged carryings-on with the 
Princess d’Eboli, contrived his 
escape. She obtained permission 
to visit him in prison, and he 
left it in her clothes. A horse 
was tethered conveniently near 
by, and Perez fled over the 
border into Aragon, to his 
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native town of Saragossa. He 
had had adventures enough for 
most men, but his were far 
from ended. 

If a man of real importance 
did the murdering, the Church 
of the sixteenth century was, 
as a rule, prepared to regard 
the peccadillo with a lenient 
eye. Until his outburst after 
being racked Perez had been 
on most excellent terms with 
the clergy. The royal con- 
fessor had had long consulta- 
tions with him in prison, with 
@ view, it is true, to ensuring 
that whoever was blamed King 
Philip was not. But the 
impression we get is that the 
ecclesiastical authorities were 
much more annoyed with young 
Escovedo, the son of the 
murdered man, for not accept- 
ing the fact of his father’s death, 
than with Perez for having 
occasioned it. But now it was 
@ different story. The charge 
was not murder, but heresy 
and blasphemy, and they were 
the concern of the Inquisition. 
The Holy Office never hushed 
things up. Had there been 
insurance companies in those 
days they would have regarded 
the life of Perez as a thoroughly 
bad one. 

But the King’s secretary was 
lucky. He had fled to Aragon, 
and it was the one State in 
Spain where he had a chance 
of keeping alive. The marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella had 
united Aragon and Castile to 
make the Spain of Philip’s day, 
but sufficient time had not 
elapsed to make a national 
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unit out of the two States. 
Aragon was still fiercely con- 
scious of its former indepen- 
dence, and here was the chance 
for asserting its ancient rights. 
An Aragonese was in danger, 
and, to the King’s demand 
that Perez be immediately 
surrendered, an extremely 
impolite refusal was returned, 
and a refusal in which, oddly 
enough, the King’s personal 
appearance was adversely com- 
mented upon. It was the one 
point seemingly on which the 
Aragonese saw eye to eye with 
poor Escovedo. 

There was one authority, 
however, which paid no heed to 
the boundaries of State and 
State, but claimed disciplinary 
dominion in things spiritual 
over the whole world, and was 
certainly able to exercise it 
over Spain—the Holy Office. 
Perez was more than a murderer, 
he was a heretic, and the Holy 
Office in Saragossa laid him by 
the heels. 

By all the rules the career 
of this ex-secretary ought to 
have ended in a blaze, though 
not of glory. Escape from the 
hands of the Inquisition was a 
thing unheard of, and yet, 
through the kind offices of the 
Aragonese, Perez contrived to 
effect his. The national spirit 
must have burned in their 
breasts remarkably fiercely, for 
they broke into the prison of 
the Holy Office in Saragossa 
and set the prisoner free. Perez 
very wisely decided that there 
was no safety for him in Spain 
after this and fled to France. 
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He was getting a little nearer 
to England and to Essex and 
to the future site of the 
Bodleian. 

In one of the most infamous 
autos-da-fé in history Saragossa 
was taught the error of its ways. 
Seventy-nine of its most pro- 
minent citizens were burned at 
the stake in a single day. It 
is difficult to think that Perez 
was worth quite so many. 

But his story is not quite 
finished even yet. Indeed, 
the story of people of his type 
is seldom finished until they 
are themselves finished. He 
had no profession save that of 
politics, but the fact that 
Spain and France were at war, 
and that his experiences had 
engendered in him an unusually 
bitter hatred of Philip II., made 
him an entirely suitable person 
for employment by Henry IV. 
of France. 

Nominally, as we have seen, 
England was also at war with 
Spain, and it was Henry’s 
urgent desire that an English 
army be sent to assist him in 
dealing with the Spanish army 
from the Netherlands, which 
was besieging Calais. It was 
in the endeavour to convert 
Elizabeth from her economical 
policy of inaction that Perez 
found a new outlet for his 
peculiar talents. He became 
the agent of the King of France 
in his correspondence with 
Essex, who, reckless spirit that 
he was, considered England’s 
keeping out of the war to be a 
national disgrace, and there 
can be little doubt that, had 
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the ex-secretary been successful 
in maneuvring an English army 
into France, the reward he 
would have received would 
have more than compensated 
for all the inconveniences which 
he had suffered in Spain. 

But never in all his intriguing 
had Perez encountered a woman 
of the type of Elizabeth, or a 
man of the type of Essex. The 
masterly inactivity of the Queen 
was quite beyond his under- 
standing, while he completely 
failed to realise that the passion 
of Essex for direct action against 
Spain meant direct action any- 
where, in the West Indies if 
necessary. Essex did not really 
care where the fight was so 
long as there was a fight. He 
was by no means bound to 
the policy of an English ex- 
peditionary force. 

When Calais fell before the 
Spaniards the stock of Perez 
fell with it, and when, finally 
making up her mind, Elizabeth 
decided upon a naval expedition 
against Spain, the ex-secretary’s 
career was over. He was no 
longer of any use to Henry IV., 
and the ‘bloody Perez,’ as 
Francis Bacon’s mother called 
him, died penniless in a Paris 
garret. 

And now the English fleet is 
at sea, and Essex has sailed 
with it. The expedition was 
under his command jointly with 
Lord Howard of Effingham, 
who had commanded the 
English fleet against the 
Armada. Sir Walter Raleigh 
sailed with it too. It appeared 
off Cadiz late in June of 1596. 
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The city was quite unprepared 
for an attack, and the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, who had com- 
manded the Armada, had the 
mortification of seeing yet 


another Spanish fleet utterly 


destroyed before his eyes. 

But the victory was not 
complete enough for Essex. 
To his mind the logical step 
to be taken now was to advance 
into Spain, and he took quite 
a deal of persuading before he 
admitted that the three thou- 
sand men the fleet carried were 
hardly sufficient for the re- 
duction of Madrid. Even his 
suggestion that the fleet should 
put to sea again and lie in 
wait for the annual treasure 
ships from the West Indies, 
though this was sensible enough, 
was turned down, and the most 
he could persuade his fellow- 
commander to undertake was 
a descent upon the town of 
Faro, when the fleet was on its 
way home to England. 


It was not a_ profitless 
descent. As in the case of 
Cadiz, the attack was un- 


expected, and the inhabitants 
had not time to take their 
treasures with them when they 
escaped inland. A certain stout 
bishop, for instance, Jerome 
Osorius by name, was com- 
pelled to leave the whole of 
his library behind, and this 
Essex seized as his personal 
share of the loot. There is no 
record of any of the leaders of 
the expedition having raised 
objections to his singular choice. 
Raleigh was there, a literary 
man, but even he appears to 
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have considered that Essex 
was entitled to the books, and 
contented himself with gold 
and silver and other more 
portable mementoes of his visit 
to Faro. 

And that was where the 
Bodleian got its original fur- 
nishing of books. They were 
filched from a bishop during 
an English raid on the Portu- 
guese coast, on a raid against 
which Antonio Perez had 
pleaded so zealously, urging 
instead the sending of an ex- 
peditionary force to France. 
But Perez would not have been 
employed by the French king 
to do the pleading had he not 
had to flee from Spain because 
of his share in the murder of 
Escovedo. 

How these books changed 
hands again and came into the 
possession of Thomas Bodley, 
who, in turn, presented them 
to his own University, is shortly 
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told. The same reason that 
made Essex present Francis 
Bacon with an estate when he 
failed to secure for him the 
Solicitor-Generalship, made him 
present Thomas Bodley with 
a library. Bodley wanted the 
post of secretary to the Queen, 
and Essex failed to secure it 
for him. (Robert Cecil got it 
after all.) He had to be 
compensated for his disap- 
pointment. He was a great 
friend of Essex and he liked 
books, and what was more 
natural than to give him the 
two thousand that had once 
adorned the book-shelves of 
Bishop Jerome Osorius. We 
ourselves give books to our 
friends occasionally ; but there 
were no half measures about 
Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex; his was always the 
grand gesture; he gave libra- 
ries, even if they were stolen 
libraries. 
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‘FALLING TREES.’ 


BY J. P. FERGUSON BELL. 


Loox at a good map of 
Oceania and you will see 
marked, a solitary outpost of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
island of Sasiang. It is, on the 
other hand, quite on the cards 
that it will not be marked at 
all, for it is neither a large nor 


important island, and most 
maps simply ignore it. Never- 
theless Sasiang is there— 


a sand- fringed, dark - green 
mountainous mass rising com- 
pletely alone from the oily 
greyness of the Pacific. It was 
originally part of German New 
Guinea, and is now mandated 
to Australia, but the near- 
est administration centre is 
Kavieng on New Ireland, and 
government patrols are rare, 
for apart from three small 
coconut plantations fringing 
the beach the island is quite 
undeveloped. Scattered gold 
prospectors are certainly to 
be found among the tangled 
mountains of the interior—but 
prospectors are liable to be 
found anywhere; and since 
their finds have never been of 
a@ magnitude to create ‘ rushes,’ 
the government has wisely 
decided that Sasiang’s develop- 
ment and the civilisation of its 
mountain tribes can wait till 
more important work has been 
attended to elsewhere. It seems 
to be a general belief, neverthe- 
less, that richer gold exists 
there; hence the continued 


presence of these prospectors— 
there cannot be more than five 
or six of them—and the little 
collection of picks, shovels, 
crowbars and gold - dishes in 
the corner of the trader’s store 
at Sasowra, the island’s only 
port. 

Efficient harbours are scarce 
on Sasiang’s coast-line, and 
that on which the copra go- 
down, native trade store, and 
three bungalows which con- 
stitute Sasowra have been built 
is no more than the best of a 
bad lot. A break in the coral 
reef admits nothing larger than 
a schooner to a patch of blue 
still water, on the south bank 
of which is the go-down jetty 
and the main settlement, and 
on the north a line of white 
beach, coconut palms, and the 
thatched huts of the native 
village. 

To see Sasiang at its best— 
that is to say, its liveliest— 
you should be there during 
one of the regular but infre- 
quent calls of the schooner 
from Kavieng. On _ these 
occasions the harbour is filled 
by the three ‘ pinnaces’ be- 
longing to the neighbouring 
coconut plantations busily off- 
loading their cargoes of copra 
on to the schooner, which, in 
its turn, will deliver it to the 
steamer for overseas. Even in 
the days of which I am writing, 
when the value of copra was 
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still such that it could maintain 
a plantation owner in a manner 
to which his position entitled 
him, this method of trans- 
portation was not considered 
the most efficient. With 
copra a8 it is now, no doubt 
Sasiang has ceased to produce 
—unless the harbour difficulty 
has been overcome in some 
way, and the ships from the 
south persuaded to pick it up 
there direct. 

Such, then, is Sasiang— 
attractive enough when viewed 
from the sea, but at the best 
an insignificant portion of the 
British Empire—and thank 
heaven there are lots of them 
—twenty miles long and fifteen 
across. 

“Twenty by fifteen,’’ you 
say. “Dash it, you could 
cross it in one good march!” 
Nothing of the sort. Ihave had 
the doubtful privilege of walking 
across Sasiang, and I know! 

Anthropology, in a purely 
amateurish form, has for long 
been an interest of mine. I 
don’t claim for a moment to 
know anything about it, but 
much of my work has taken 
me into contact with natives 
—Wakamba and the ‘ Kuyks’ 
of East Africa chiefly—and an 
interest in their habits and 
customs has simply grown on 
one as a matter of course. 
When, therefore, the oppor- 
tunity arrived for me to make 
my own arrangements, I de- 
cided to visit Melanesia for a 
year or two, and continue my 
hobby out there. 

Until I arrived at Sydney I 
had always imagined that the 


only ships that sailed out of 
Sydney Harbour were P. & O. 
and Orient mail boats, an 
occasional packet for New 
Zealand and Western America, 
and bevies of South Sea Island 
schooners. Actually one does 
occasionally see a schooner 
creeping through the heads 
bound for one or other of the 
islands, but its passengers are 
privileged people with, at least, 
time to spare. For others, 
quite imposing steamers sail 
regularly for every corner of 
the islands, all of them, ap- 
parently, owned by the one 
company. On one of these, 
the Montoro, I shortly found 
myself armed with a letter of 
introduction from a friend in 
Sydney to the owner of a 
trading agency at Kavieng. 
Arrived there, I bade the 
Montoro farewell—rather sadly 
as it happens, as she looked 
appreciably larger and more 
comfortable than anything I 
should be likely to catch from 
then on—presented my letter, 
and accepted the generous hos- 
pitality of the trader. From 
him I gathered that New 
Treland itself, on the northern 
extremity of which Kavieng 
is situated, was a seething mass 
of natives fairly itching to have 
their cephalic indices deter- 
mined, but as travelling in 
New Ireland would require a 
longish line of carriers and not 
a little time, he suggested that 
I join a schooner leaving shortly 
and have a look at an island 
two or three days’ sail away, 
Sasiang. 

In the few days remaining, 
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therefore, I set about making 
final preparations for a stay of 
a couple of months on the 
island. Half the kit I had 
brought with me, I discovered 
from my host, was not only 
unnecessary, but more or less 
useless. 

“This, for instance,” he said, 
pretty disdainfully picking up 
a corner of my folding camp- 
bed. ‘If you lie on that in the 
bush up there it will promptly 
sink a foot or two into the 
ground. What you want is a 
‘ bed-sail,’’’ and he produced 
from his own gear what looked 
like a long canvas gunny-bag 
with the ends knocked out. 
“Get your boys to put two 
poles through this, ‘plant’ a 
couple more at each end a 
yard or so apart with their 
heads lashed together, place 
this on top—so,—and the 
heavier you are the harder 
your mattress will seem. 
Lighter to carry, too. And 
this canvas chair. I really 
wouldn’t take that along; if 
you're too tired to sit on a box, 
you can always lie on your bed. 
And ye gods! what’s this 7— 
a collapsible coffin ? ” 

“ That,” I said with a gleam 
of triumph, ‘is a bath.” 

Sasiang’s mountain streams, 
however, were apparently 
thicker than buses in Oxford 
Street. Cold water only, per- 
haps, but one could always 
splash oneself with hot water 
out of a saucepan ! 

And so my cherished tra- 
ditions that a white man should 
appear different to the natives 
in matters other than colour 
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gradually went by the board, 
Nevertheless I had to admit 
that the decrease in the bulk 
and weight of my cargo was 
definitely noticeable; and, 
after forty-eight hours’ pitch- 
ing and rolling on the schooner, 
I, my cargo and line of carriers 
were dumped on the jetty 
at Sasowra. Although I was 
seeing it at its best, for the 
schooner on which I had 
travelled was the gatherer of 
copra referred to above, I can’t 
pretend that I was impressed 
with the place, and was glad, 
on the following morning, to 
be able to set off and get on 
with the journey. In the 
meantime, the night was spent 
in the house of the store 
proprietor—Whelan by name. 
It was simply a bush-timber, 
grass- thatched house with 
three or four ceilingless rooms 
separated by seven-foot par- 
titions, a small verandah at 
the back and a larger one in 
front. After dinner we 
sprawled in cane chairs on the 
coolest end of the verandah, 
protected from the mosquitoes 
by an all-embracing net, sipped 
our whiskies, and yarned. In 
front of us ran Sasowra’s only 
street—nothing more than a 
weed-grown path—a strip of 
grass below a row of coconut 
palms, a narrow beach, and the 
harbour. To the left one or 
two oil lamps indicated the 
position of the jetty with the 
schooner tied alongside; and 
from across the water, the bark 
of dogs and line of fires, the 
native village. Hot a trifle, 
but very pleasant. 
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An Australian, Whelan, it 
appeared, had been trading for 
some years in the islands— 
chiefly the Solomons—but had 
come to Sasiang quite recently 
following an unsuccessful parti- 
cipation in the New Guinea 
gold rush of a year or two 
before. Had he told me he had 
been in the islands for thirty 
years I would have believed him 
—he had the ‘je ne sais pas 
quot’ about him. 

“So you're setting off again 
in the morning, eh?” said 
Whelan. From a cup-tie crowd 
I guarantee to pick the man 
who has spoken island pidgin 
by the number of ‘eh’s?’ 
punctuating his conversation ! 
“ Well, you’ve got a good climb 
before you. The track will 
take you along the beach for 
the first couple of days to a 
village called Nairota. After 
that you'll go straight into 
the mountains, and, my God, 
they'll make yousavvy! You'll 
go up just on five thousand feet 
in the first two or three days 
from Nairota, and it isn’t a 
good steady climb either. 
No-got! From the top of one 
ridge, down a gully, and up 
the other side, eh ?—and each 
ridge higher than the one before 
it. That’s how you'll get your 
five thousand feet. It’s the 
same everywhere here. The 
track in from the beach to the 
Edie Creek fields on the main 
island used to take native 
carriers seven or eight days ; 
and they went pretty straight, 
too, as far as general direction 
goes. Nowadays it’s about 
thirty miles by air, and the 
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*planes go in, off-load their 
cargo, and are back at the 
beach in under the hour. 
Razor - backs, gullies, and 
gorges; and all round you 
wet, rolling, stinking bush. If 
one of the fellows in behind 
here makes a find, I’ll be the 
first in after him, eh? But 
Spare m’ days! I won’t come 
out again till I’ve made my 
pile!” 

The trader at Kavieng, as a 
matter of fact, had told me 
much the same thing. “See 
that your boots are well nailed,” 
he had said; “dig your heels 
into the muddy track, grab the 
nearest tree or vine, and pull.” 
Continued for five thousand 
vertical feet it sounded good 
sport. 

“In that case,” I told 
Whelan, ‘the two or three 
days in from Nairota I shall 
increase to four or five. After 
all, I have heaps of time, and 
I suppose there are plenty of 
suitable camp sites.”’ 

*“ Camp sites ! ’’ said Whelan, 
leaning over and wagging the 
stem of his pipe at me. “ Now 
there’s one thing on this island 
you've got to be mighty careful 
about — trees. ‘ Maski’ the 
Kanakas, they’re ‘ something 
—nothing.’ ‘ Maski’ the fever 
—quinine’ll fix that, eh? But 
keep your eyes and ears open 
for falling trees. They’re the 
devil !”” 

Settling himself back in his 
chair once again, he continued : 
“Get on to the road each day 
at sun-up, and do your day’s 
march in the morning. Then 
round about noon decide on a 
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place for pitching your camp, 
get out your axes—I expect 
you've brought plenty of axes, 
eh? Over in the store—right 
you are, well, anyway, get ’°em 
all out and make your boys 
spend the afternoon felling 
every dangerous-looking tree 
within fifty yards of you. And 
see that they fell them out- 
wards! The boys won’t worry, 
I tell you! Of course you'll 
find a few camp clearings on 
the road, but if you’re taking 
your own time you'll have to 
clear others. It may all sound 
damn silly, but that’s my tip. 
In places on New Guinea the 
trees are bad enough, but the 
bush here’s a death-trap.” 

Whelan paused to pick up 
his whisky. 

“What causes it all?” I 
asked. “‘ Wind?” 

“Yes, I suppose the wind 
does a lot of it,” he replied. 
“The chief trouble, though, is 
that, what with the rainfall 
and the density of the foliage, 
the sun never gets a chance to 
dry the sodden earth, and all 
the trees are as rotten as sin. 
Big bunya pines the best part 
of two hundred feet high and 
twenty feet in the girth near 
the base that a man would 
think could stand for ever, 
come crashing down on the 
stillest day or night for no 
reason at all. You'll hear ’em.”’ 

“But what about these pro- 
spectors? They must have a 
pretty thin time of it up there 
for months on end. How do 
they get about?’ The place 
sounded pretty impossible to 
me, 


“They hack their way up 
the beds of the creeks when 
they have to leave the native 
paths. It takes more than 
trees to stop a prospector once 
he smells gold. They catch 
it now and then, too, eh? 
Frank Williams lost four natives 
nine months or a year back 
when a big ‘un came down on 
their camp one night; and 
two years ago this September 
Maurice Watson was buried in 
his cut when a tree fell and 
started a slide of earth above 
him. The boys carried his 
body down here, and we buried 
him up the road a bit. Big 
feller bush on top ’e no good, 
I tell you!” 

We finished our whisky and 
turned in shortly afterwards, 
and at the crack of dawn on 
the following morning I col- 
lected my boys and bade fare- 
well to a pyjama’d Whelan. 

“You'll run across some of 
those miners up there when 
you get in four or five days,” 
he called out from the verandah. 
“Stick round them a bit. 
Don’t ask them too much about 
their gold ; but they know the 
country up there, and can put 
you on to the villages where 
you'll find it easiest’ to get 
amongst the natives. Solong!” 


As Whelan had predicted, 
the first two days took us in a 
direction parallel with the coast 
and no great distance from the 
beach itself. What with the 
carriers not having settled down 
to their loads, and the continual 
crossing of the mouths of 
streams, the going was pretty 
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slow. However, pitching camp 
at a well-used site in the bush 
on the first night, we came up 
with Nairota comfortably on 
the second. Just outside the 
village we found what might 
be called the dak bungalow of 
the civilised New Guinea bush, 
the ‘ house-kiap.’ This usually 
takes the form of a single- 
roomed, thatched, bamboo 
structure built and maintained 
by the members of the village 
primarily for the housing of 
the government officer on 
patrol. Near by stands a simi- 
lar house for the carriers, and 
a@ small ‘house- cook.’ Un- 
attended, and meant for nothing 
more than a night or two’s 
shelter, the ‘house-kiap’ is 
used by any white man passing 
its way; but apart from the 
saving of time and labour, it 
possesses few advantages over 
the bush camp. 

Getting an early start on the 
following morning we left the 
beach and followed a sur- 
prisingly well-worn track into 
the mountains, and it was not 
long before I began to realise 
that the trader at Kavieng had 
been pretty accurate in his 
description of it. Not as steep, 
perhaps, a8 he had made out, 
but slippery! Try to picture 
® permanently wet bare earth 
path set at a sharp angle and 
used by practically no one but 
slipping and slithering bare- 
footed natives, and you will 
have a quite ungarnished idea 
of what the surface of the track 
was like. An ice face in the 
Alps would be about the closest 
thing to it! And as if going 
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up was not sufficiently foul, 
going down was infinitely worse 
—going down, that is to say, in 
anything like a dignified pos- 
ture. For no sooner had the 
path twisted its way up the 
side of @ spur and run at a 
more comfortable slope for a 
short distance along the top, 
than it would, for no apparent 
reason at all, dive down into 
the depths again on the other 
side. And all the time, around 
and above us was this much 
talked of bush. I have never 
seen an Amazonian jungle, and 
I have never seen a Californian 
pine forest. However, the 
former I visualise as a maze of 
tangled luxuriance staggering 
in the variety and density of 
its foliage; the latter equally 
staggering in the size and 
grandeur of its trees. This 
bush on Sasiang, I imagine, 
would possess many of the 
characteristics but little of the 
dignity of each. The luxuriance 
and variety of the undergrowth 
were there, to be sure; but 
rather a moth-eaten luxuriance 
—too many blank spaces ; too 
many rotting tree trunks; too 
much scraggy untidiness; and 
not enough colour. Even the 
towering cedars, bunyas, and 
hoop-pines seemed afflicted with 
this general scragginess—every- 
thing, in fact, but the leeches 
and bush-mochers ; and these 
I would back against those of 
any jungle on earth ! 

It was on the evening of the 
fourth day from Nairota, with 
my aneroid reading just under 
five thousand feet and the 
presumably highest point on 
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the island rising near by to the 
north some thousand or twelve 
hundred feet higher, that I met 
the first of the prospectors, 
Lethbridge. The afternoon, as 
usual, had been spent by most 
of the boys in clearing timber, 
but my two ‘shoot-boys’ I 
had sent into the bush with 
guns in the hopes of getting a 
pigeon or two, or if luck was in, 
a wild pig. They returned just 
before sundown, one of them 
coming over to me, proudly to 
display his bag. 

“Place belong ‘nother feller 
master ’e stop.”’ The boy 
offered the typically half com- 
plete information quite casually. 

** °F stop where ? ”’ 

“°F stop close to—’long road 
more.” 

The Melanesian, taken gen- 
erally, is a civil being, but 
he possesses to a very limited 
extent the refinements that 
suggest, in other native races, 
the addition of ‘ bwana,’ ‘ sahib,’ 
or ‘tuan’ to their conversation 
with their master. 

I ate my evening meal, and 
afterwards, as it was still early 
though dark, took a lantern 
and continued along the track 
to where I could see the reddish 
glow of another camp fire 
through the bush. Lethbridge 
was the first white man I had 
seen since leaving Sasowra, 
and I took to him from the 
first. Tall, and of a striking 
appearance, his sparse greyish 
hair was brushed roughly back 
from a brown weather-beaten 
face. His obviously public- 
school voice had a suggestion 
of aggressiveness about it, and 


I immediately felt that he wag 
@ man who would make no 
bones about saying what he 
meant in any company. At 
all events, he was a distinct 
contrast with what I had always 
imagined the average pro- 
spector to be—a modern equi- 
valent of the remittance man 
perhaps. Having passed me 
a bag of rice he sat himself 
down on a packing-case, and 
with his long legs stretched 
out before him, and his head 
resting back against the tent 
pole, blew long draughts of 
inhaled pipe smoke towards 
the almost full moon as it 
peeped through the tops of the 
trees on the edge of the clearing, 
We talked of trivialities—of 
the road in, the whereabouts 
of other prospectors, and the 
idiosyncrasies of native labour. 
We were too high for mos- 
quitoes, and what insects there 
were seemed more concerned 
with the lanterns than with 
bothering us. Like a great 
black wall all round us was 
the jungle, its silence broken 
only by the varying notes of 
insects—ranging from subdued 
click - click - clicks to guttural 
screeches. A frog not far from 
the edge of the clearing contri- 
buted intermittent croaks, and 
twenty or thirty yards away 
Lethbridge’s boys, gathered 
round the fire at the mouth of 
their bush house, chattered and 
laughed. Ata burst of laughter 
louder than the others tailing 
off into mirthful screams, Leth- 
bridge sat erect. 

“Shut up that damn noise! 
Master ’e no can hear talk 
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pelong ’im. All boy ’e sleep 
now.” 

He settled himself once more 
in his former position. “‘ Rowdy 
brutes! They talk all day 
when they ought to be working, 
and all night when they ought 
to be sleeping. Turn your back 
on ’em during work, and as 
likely a8 not they'll lie down 
and sleep. A few years with 
no one but these natives round 
him, and @ man’s just about 
ready for the mad-house. I’ve 
had eight now without a break 
—three of them up here—and 
God knows it’s enough.”’ 

“ Yes,” I agreed, “I should 
think three years up here would 
be about enough—and alone.”’ 

“ Well — practically alone. 
For twelve months or so I 
knocked round a good bit with 
another chap. I met him up 
here prospecting. We weren't 
partners in the true sense of 
the word, but I think we were 
glad of each other’s company, 
and made our camps together 
most of the time. We did what 
we could for each other in the 
prospecting line, too. A grand 
fellow ”’—Lethbridge blew an- 
other cloud of smoke to- 
wards the moon—*“ but he’s 
been gone for two years now, 
and I’ve been working alone 
ever since,”’ 

“ Struck it rich, I expect!” 
I murmured, stuffing tobacco 
into the bowl of my pipe. 

“He found it right enough, 
though I doubt if there was 
a8 much there as we thought.” 

At this moment, through 
the eeriness of the bush, came 
the unmistakable sound of 
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splintering wood. What had 
begun as a mere crackle quickly 


grew in volume to a great 
cracking of violently torn 
timber, swelled by the constant 
addition of lesser crashes, to 
culminate in the earth-quiver- 
ing roar of a bursting shell. 
Rapidly fleeing birds screeched 
from the tree- tops, boughs 
straining under unaccustomed 
pressure gave way with final 
rifle-like cracks, and all was 
still. It must have been a 
good furlong or more away, 
but subconsciously I had taken 
the pipe from my mouth and 
half risen from my seat. 

“Those damn things!” said 
Lethbridge with a smile, quite 
unmoved. ‘“ You'll hear plenty 
of them before you’ve learnt 
much about the Kanakas in 
these parts ! ” 

“I gathered that from 
Whelan down at the beach,” 
I replied. ‘‘He warned me 
not to waste any time if I 
heard one coming down any- 
where near! Not that I sup- 
pose @ man would stand much 
chance of getting clear. Did 
you happen to know the fellow 
who was killed up here a couple 
of years ago ? ” 

“Watson? Yes, I knew 
him. He was unlucky, that’s 
all. A man knocking about in 
a place like this has got to 
expect narrow shaves—or the 
whole hog—and take them as 
they come. What about a 
spot of coffee? I don’t see 
why that infernal cook-boy 
should sleep all night as well 
as all day !”’ 

Inconsistent sentiments, per- 
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haps, but an excellent sug- 
gestion. I agreed, and Leth- 
bridge called out the order. 

“It’s a dashed queer thing, 
you know,” he continued, ‘‘ how 
@ particular set of circum- 
stances can play a part in a 
man’s life. I remember read- 
ing a yarn long ago of a bird 
who made half a million or so 
from some scheme or other of 
his. He got on to this scheme 
in the first place owing, in- 
directly, to the presence of a 
cat. And afterwards, at every 
important development or set- 
back in the scheme as it went 
through, he’d find a cat hanging 
about somewhere near him! 
Damn silly, what? Well, 
falling trees played much the 
same part in the life up here 
of this fellow I mentioned a 
moment ago, as those cats.” 

“I must say I’d prefer the 
cats!’ I put in. 

Lethbridge got up and 
strolled over to his _ bed. 
“ Exactly! IT’ll tell you about 
him.” Taking a blanket from 
his bed, he folded it and placed 
it on his packing-case, and 
settling himself as before, pro- 
ceeded to fill his pipe. 

“This fellow’s name,” he 
said, “was Ashley. Palgrave 
Ashley. God knows what in- 
duced him to come out here 
prospecting. But the islands 
are full of queer cattle that 
talk as much truth about their 
past as most prospectors about 
the gold they’re on. A man 
doesn’t press the point either. 
Not that there was anything 
queer about Ashley, mind you, 
or that we kept many secrets 
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from each other. Conversation 
between two isolated men runs 
pretty low by the end of a 
year, and secrets are at a 
premium. I’m pretty certain 
he’d spent most of his life 
knocking about from one sheep 
property to the next in the 
west of Queensland somewhere ; 
and I’ve seen most, and I tell 
you now, the true out-back 
Queenslander’s a breed of his 
own. And Ashley looked it 
—I should say he was a man 
of thirty-five or thirty-six— 
one of those lean, hard, wiry 
birds. A good-looking chap in 
@ way, too, and as brave as a 
lion. I remember we had a bit 
of trouble entering a village 
on one occasion—the Kanakas 
here weren’t as used to us then 
as they are now. There they 
were, all scattered about the 
compound waving their bows 
and arrows, with the headman 
out in front, threatening us at 
the tops of their voices, and 
signing us to get out. I had 
an idea of at least taking cover, 
but Ashley never hesitated. 
He walked straight up to them, 
fired his gun into the ground 
at the chief’s feet, and slapped 
him across the face. It didn’t 
make them any friendlier, but 
we got through the village 
without any more trouble. 
“Well, at the start Ashley and 
I just drifted together without 
any formal introduction. We 
found our camps close to each 
other one night—just as we 
have done this evening—and 
I strolled over for a smoke and 
@ yarn. We discovered we 
were heading in the same 
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direction, and, as I say, we 
kept in pretty close touch with 
each other for the best part of 
a year. We fossicked about 
in separate places during the 
day, and sometimes for two 
or three days at a stretch— 
‘washing ’ dishes here, putting 
in a sluice-box there—but we'd 
agreed to let each other know 
if we found anything worth 
working permanently. On one 
occasion we pitched our camp 
at the junction of two creeks— 
not far from here, as a matter 
of fact; two or three miles 
over there to the west. I 
decided to prospect up the 
main stream, while Ashley 
packed his tent and a bit of 
food and set out with nine or 
ten boys to see what he could 
find in the tributary. I got a 
bare prospect, I remember, in 
a@ dish—you’d know them as 
pans, I expect—at the foot of 
a small terrace, and put a box 
in for a few days. You can 
get a better idea of values if 
you put a bit of yardage 
through. Well, it came to 
nothing, and I pulled up and 
returned to camp to wait for 
Ashley. In three days’ time 
he was back, and my God! 
I’ve never seen a bigger change 
ina man. He wasn’t actually 
dithering, but I could see that 
his nerves were stretched pretty 
taut. I was cleaning a gun 
at the mouth of the tent when 
he arrived, and he went straight 
to my bed and flung himself 
on to it—a complete wreck. 
His boys—and I noticed they 
were practically empty-handed 
—stood round in an awed way 
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and ogled him till I kicked 
them out. I think he’d made 
it hot for them the last day or 
two. After a bit I asked him 
what the devil was the matter 
with him, and what he’d done 
with all the cargo—food and 
80 on. 

“* Cargo be jiggered!’ he 
snapped. ‘If you imagine it’s 
worth going for, you'll find 
it three or four days up-river 
underneath the top half of a 
bunya pine—and a blanky big 
one too. These damned trees!’ 

“He wasn’t in much of a 
mood for talking, but I was 
keen to know what on earth had 
happened to the man, and by 
degrees I succeeded in dragging 
the facts out of him. He had 
apparently just come in from 
the finish of the day’s work 
and had lain down to rest on 
his bed, while his cook-boy 
made him some tea. Then the 
tree came down. He heard 
the preliminary cracking a 
hundred yards or 80 away, 
and after disentangling him- 
self from the blanket he'd 
spread over his legs—and he 
didn’t spare himself in his 
description of that blanket 
either !—made a headlong rush 
to get out of the tent into the 
open air. He tripped over a 
log and sprawled his full length 
on the ground—thereby, I’m 
quite certain, saving his life— 
and the tree landed just behind 
him on top of the tent. On top 
of him too, to a certain extent, 
as he was covered in cuts and 
scratches from being pulled 
out from underneath small 
branches and leaves. It was 
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about the narrowest shave I’ve 
ever heard of, and it cracked 
old Ashley up pretty badly. 
He said the rest of the night 
was hell. The first part of it, 
apparently, he’d spent huddled 
up under a bough lean-to the 
boys had built for him; but 
as the night wore on, blue funk 
getting the better of him, he 
set off a couple of hours before 
dawn to walk back here. Apart 
from short rests, he walked all 
that day and night—he was 
too scared stiff of all the trees 
around him to sit down and 
make a camp—and got back 
here during the morning. An 
awful wreck !—and, as I’ve 
told you, he wasn’t the sort 
that suffered from nerves as 
@ rule. 

‘More coffee? Yes, go ahead 
—help yourself to it. Well, 
during the weeks that followed, 
Ashley was a confounded nuis- 
ance. I don’t think his nerves 
had recovered from the shock 
they’d received, and his irrita- 
bility made living with him 
pretty difficult. But worst of 
all, he’d developed a falling- 
tree complex! Every time we 
made a new camp Ashley spent 
the first day with a small army 
of boys felling every likely- 
looking tree within miles of us ! 
It wasted a devil of a lot of 
time. Once, I remember, when 
we came up to a new camp 
site, Ashley went off to take 
a few prospects, while I set 
about clearing off and building 
camp. Everything was ready 
by the time he got back— 
somewhere round three o’clock 
—and he came into the tent 
and had some tea. That 


finished, he rolled himself a 
cigarette and strolled outside 
to have a look round. I lay 
on my bed, waiting. I knew 
he’d find something out of 
order. And a moment or two 
later, sure enough— 

*“*Good God, Leth! Look 
at this!’ 

““Muttering a “Look at what?’ 
I rolled off my bed and joined 
him. 

““*A dashed great tree you’ve 
left here. Look at it! Stick- 
ing up on that rise over there.’ 
He looked at me in a reproving 
sort of way ; however, I merely 
grunted and said, ‘‘ You’ve 
yet to see a cedar come down 
unless there’s a good strong 
wind to blow it down—and 
you've got a monopoly on that 
at the moment. It’s well out 
of range, anyway,” and went 
back to my bed. 

“But Ashley wasn’t finished! 
‘It’s on the top of a rise, don’t 
forget—and when it falls it 
will jump half its length.’ 
Then, turning towards the boys’ 
house, ‘Four feller man ’e 
come! Bring ‘im tommy’awk 
—me like cut ‘im big feller 
deewai.’ 

“So off went Ashley to cut 
his tree, and a couple of hours 
later returned for the evening 
meal, 

*“* You're taking a mighty 
long time to bring that decrepit 
deewai of yours down,’ I told 
him. ‘ You’d better leave it 
till the morning now, and let 
the boys get some rest.’ 

“Not on your life! The idea 
of sleeping with a _ half-cut 
cedar over his head was too 
much for Ashley ; but at about 
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ten o’clock it came down, and 
he promptly turned in. 

“He was just like that the 
whole time—a bag of nerves. 
Whenever @ wind sprang up 
he was never still—all the time 
running to the mouth of the 
tent to gaze expectantly at the 
swaying tops of the trees; 
and when it rained he said he 
could imagine the water sink- 
ing into the soil and gradually 
washing it away from the trees’ 
roots—and all the myriads of 
ants coming out and gnawing 
into their sodden cores! I was 
frightened he’d get me down 
too. A year or so chasing 
sheep on the salt-bush plains 
is what friend Ashley needed. 

“Then one evening not much 
later, he hurried in from a few 
days’ prospecting with an eager 
smile wrinkling his face, and 
his natural, cheery manner 
returned. 

“*Yeth, old boy, I’ve got it 
at last!’ he cried, grabbing 
my hand. ‘In a bit of a flat 
about a day’s walk up the 
second creek over the spur 
from here. Packets of it! 
Stinking with it! We'll go 
up in the morning and peg all 
round—there’s certain to be 
more of it. We're settled, 
Leth, good and honest ! ’ 

“ Well, it seems a funny thing 
to say, but I was more surprised 
at the change in Ashley than 
at the fact that he had ap- 
parently found enough gold to 
get us back to civilisation at 
last, in addition to which I 
was a bit sceptical—it being 
@ rule of mine that I form my 
Own judgment on anything of 
VOL. COXXXVII.—NO. MCCOCXXXIV. 
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this sort. And anyway ‘a 
bit of a flat’ didn’t sound like 
two men’s ground—we were 
not partners, remember; and 
if we were going to be pinched 
for space, Ashley after all had 
found it, and it was up to me 
to let him have it. However, 
I told him to get the details off 
his chest. 

“** Considering everything of 
the last few months,’ he said, 
a trifle self-consciously, ‘ it 
was rather a coincidence, I 
was washing a dish from the 
bed of the creek when I heard 
a tree fall about three hundred 
yards higher up.’ 

“*Yes? And Til bet you 
ran like blazes !’ 

*** Don’t be absurd, and don’t 
grin! Anyway, I’d left a 
prospecting box and one or 
two shovels somewhere about 
there, so I finished the dish— 
mighty little in it, too—and 
went up to see if this gear was 
all right. There was the tree, 
an absolute snorter, lying right 
across the creek, with its root 
torn out fifteen or twenty yards 
from the bank in the middle 
of this flat. The box and 
shovels were farther up-stream, 
and so I looked around for a 
way of getting past the tree. 
There was a devil of a mess in 
the creek itseli—broken boughs 
and so on—so I scrambled in 
towards the roots to get round 
the head. They’d torn up all 
the overburden on top ’—that’s 
the ordinary soil and grass— 
‘and underneath was ‘‘ wash ” 
—and Heaven, Leth, what 
“ wash’?! I took a dish near the 
surface, what’s more — here’s 
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what I got in it, in this tin! 
Judge for yourself.’ 

‘“‘He’d got a few colours, right 
enough, and good-lookers, too. 
I returned them to him, and 
he carefully poured them into 
an envelope and put it in his 
wallet. 

«They'll do for the grand- 
children in years to come! 
The first their old grand-dad 
saw of the Ashley fortunes, eh ? 
Well, that suits me!’ 

“He never stopped talking 
all that evening. I’ve never 
heard anyone talk so much! 
All the things he was going to 
do with his money—a post-war 
visit to Mont St Quentin, sheep 
stations, yachts—heaven knows 
what he wasn’t going to have. 
I felt like doing a bit of it 
myself, but I couldn’t get a 
word in anywhere ! 

“So the next morning we set 
off to peg the ground properly. 
Ashley had already put in a 
few pegs roughly in case some- 
body stumbled on it in the 
meantime, but we wanted 
to prospect the surroundings 
thoroughly before making our 
registrations. The creek was 
typical of most on this island ; 
very fast running, and really 
nothing more than a series of 
small gorges linked together 
by rapids and waterfalls. Every 
now and then the high banks 
dropped back and we found 
one of these small alluvial flats 
—ground, you understand, that 
had been gradually brought 
down by the creek and de- 
posited—but none of them 
seemed to be carrying gold. 
Till at last we struck this place 
of Ashley’s. It was certainly 


a bit bigger than the others, 
but I soon realised that it 
would have to be mighty rich 
if it was going to buy Ashley 
yachts and sheep stations. 
Lying across the creek at the 
upper end of the flat was the 
tree, and as Ashley had said, 
it was a snorter all right !—a 
good six or seven feet through 
near the base. The head, ap- 
parently, had at first fallen on 
to the top of a large outcrop of 
rock on the other side of the 
creek, had then slithered down 
the side, and was now wedged 
firmly in at the base. Four or 
five feet under its middle ran 
the creek, finding its way as 
best it could through the barrier 
of broken boughs and branches. 
I reckoned it would take a good 
deal of shifting. 

“We talked things over for 
a bit, and I eventually per- 
suaded Ashley that there wasn’t 
enough ground there to be split 
up between two men, and, as 
he’d found it, he’d better take 
the lot. I would look round 
near by for a leader or some- 
thing of the sort. After all, 
the gold had to come from 
somewhere. 

“‘ We then set about getting 
back to our main camp, and 
as we scrambled along the 
precipitous sides of the creek, 
I chaffed Ashley about his 
falling trees. 

“<< Just as well you didn’t 
cut that one down, old son, or 
you wouldn’t have seen that 
“wash ”!’ 

“*Trees!’ he laughed. 
‘Well, that one has made up 
for all the sleepless nights the 
rest of them have given me! 
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Tll have to include a souvenir 
of it with the fortune’s first 


colours, eh?’ Poor old 
Ashley !” 
Lethbridge paused and 


smilingly regarded the moon, 
now dropping down the other 
side of the clearing. 

“T don’t suppose he’s back 
from his world tour yet!” I 
suggested, preparing to rise. 
I seemed to have heard of gold 
mines being found under torn- 
up tree roots before; besides, 
it was time I got back to camp. 
“The luck was on his side 
right enough.” 

“Wait a moment,” said 
Lethbridge. ‘Let me finish. 
Two days later he went down 
to the beach to arrange for a 
sluicing plant to be sent up— 
we'd agreed that hydraulicing 
was the best method of working 
the ground. He was still down 
there when it started to rain, 
and it rained solidly for four 
days, during which I never 
left camp. The creek down 
below was up over its banks— 
the biggest flood I’ve ever seen 
up here. And they know how 
to flood properly, these creeks ! 
They’re short, you know, and 
@ cloudburst on top will bring 
them down in a solid wall— 
boulders and logs and every- 
thing with them. Well, when 
the rain stopped and the water 
dropped a little, I took every- 
thing up to the find to build a 
new camp. Ashley’s creek had 
been running a banker too, of 
course, and when I arrived 
there the flat was gone—four- 
fifths of it, anyway. With one 
end jammed against the base 
of a solid tree, and the other 
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at the foot of the rock outcrop, 
Ashley’s tree had held. The 
flood brought down stones, 
loose earth and logs, piled them 
against it, and dammed the 
creek. Eventually the water 
found its only way past round 
the roots of the tree and across 
the flat. I needn’t tell you 
there wasn’t much of the flat 
left.” 

“My hat!” I said. “ But 
surely the gold was concen- 
trated in pockets farther down 
the creek ? ” 

Lethbridge agreed. “ But 
what with the gorges and falls, 
most of the creek was impossible 
to ‘work.’ Besides, the gold 
was spread over such an area 
that recovering it would barely 
have been payable. Naturally 
I spent a good bit of time 
looking for concentrations, but 
apart from a few ounces here 
and there, I found nothing. 
It will all pile up on the flats 
down below eventually, I ex- 
pect—in time for Ashley’s 
grandchildren to get it direct ! 
So, you see, the trees won after 
all!” 

Ashley had my sympathy. 
“What’s he doing now?” I 
asked, as I again rose to go. 

“The last I heard of him,” 
Lethbridge replied, “he was 
recruiting labour somewhere up 
the Markham Valley in New 
Guinea. He'll be back on to 
the gold again shortly right 
enough, although I can’t help 
thinking a saw-mill would be 
more his mark! . . . Well, so 
long. Good luck with the 
Kanakas, and don’t forget those 
trees!” 

By Jove, I didn’t! 
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STOUT HEARTS. 


BY KLAXON. 


It may be laid down as an 
axiom that any nation, not 
having command of the sea 
and suffering from blockade, 
will use and improve on the 
latest war inventions to break 
her bonds. Two illustrations 
of this are the ‘ patents’ of 
Archimedes at Syracuse and 
the concentration by Germany 
on the construction and em- 
ployment of U-boats. Another 
case, not so generally known 
(at any rate as to details), is 
that of the Confederate States 
in the American Civil War. 
The Federal Fleet was over- 
whelmingly strong and the 
blockade set from the outbreak 
of hostilities won the war for 
the North. I omit mention of 
fast raiders such as the Alabama 
or Sumter—the Guerre de Course 
is naturally a weapon used by 
a weaker Naval power; but 
I would like to enlarge on the 
submarines built and used by 
the South in that great and 
hard-fought struggle. 

The Confederate shipyards 
were scratch affairs. Material 
was scarce and skilled workmen 
hard to find. Monitors such 
as the Merrimac or the hard- 
fighting and gallant Arkansas 
were protected by railroad iron 
clamped to heavy timber 
baulks. Submarines were 
largely built up of old loco- 
motive boiler-plating. I must 
here quote copiously from a 
little-known book (now very 


scarce)—‘ The History of the 
Confederate States Navy,’ by 
J. T. Scharf, A.M., LL.D. (who 
was an officer in that Navy) :— 

“The fish torpedo boat that 
destroyed the Federal gunboat 
Housatonic off Charleston har- 
bor was built at Mobile in 1863, 
by Hundley & M‘Clintock, and 
was arranged with a pair of 
lateral fins by the use of which 
she could be submerged or 
brought to the surface. Her 
motive power was a hand 
propeller worked by eight men, 
and it was intended that she 
should dive under a vessel, 
dragging a torpedo after her 
which would explode on con- 
tact with the hull or keel of 
the enemy, the ‘ fish’ making 
off on the other side. She was 
provided with tanks which 
could be filled or emptied of 
water, to increase or decrease 
her displacement, but there 
was no provision for a storage 
of air. During an experiment 
at Mobile she sank, and before 
she could be raised the whole 
crew were suffocated. 

“‘ Beauregard, in February 
1864, accepted this boat for 
use at Charleston. Lieut. 
Payne, O.S.N., and a crew of 
eight men were preparing to 
take her out for action one 
night when she was swamped 
by the wash of a passing 
steamer and all hands except 
Payne were drowned. Again 
she was raised and once more 
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sunk—this time at Fort Sumter 


wharf, when six men were 
drowned, Payne and twojothers 
escaping. When she was 
prought to the surface, Hundley 
took her into the Stono River, 
where, after making several 
successful dives, she stuck her 
nose into the mud and every 
soul on board perished by suffo- 
cation. For the fourth time 
she was raised, and experi- 
ments were made with her in 
Charleston harbor. She worked 
beautifully until she attempted 
to dive under the receiving 
ship Indian Chief, when she 
fouled a cable and once more 
she proved a coffin for every 
man within her. Divers brought 
her up a week later, and Lieut. 
George E. Dixon, of Capt. 
Cothran’s Co. of the 21st Ala. 
Inf’y, asked permission of 
General Beauregard to try her 
against the Housatonic, a splen- 
did new ship-of-war, which lay 
in the North Channel off Beach 
Inlet. Beauregard consented, 
but only on the condition that 
She should not be used as a 
submarine machine, but oper- 
ating on the surface of the 
water and with a spar-torpedo 
in the same manner as the 
David. All the thirty or more 
men who had met death in the 
‘fish’ were volunteers, but 
Dixon had no difficulty in 
finding another volunteer crew 
ready to take the same risks. 
They were Arnold Becker, 
C. Simpkins, James A. Wicks, 
F. Collins and Ridgeway, all of 
the Confederate Navy, and 
Capt. J. F. Carlson, of Capt. 
Wagoner’s company of artillery. 
It was a little before nine 
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o’clock on the evening of Feb. 
17th, when Master J. K. Crosby, 
officer of the deck of the 
Housatonic, detected the tor- 
pedo-boat, a scant hundred 
yards away from the ship. It 
looked to him, he said, ‘ like a 
plank moving along the water,’ 
and before he decided to give 
the alarm, he had lost the 
seconds in which he might have 
saved his vessel. When he did 
pass the word, her cable was 
slipped, her engine backed and 
all hands called to quarters ; 
but Dixon had closed on her 
and fired his torpedo on the 
starboard side, just forward of 
her mainmast. A hole was 
knocked in her side extending 
below her water-line and she 
went down in four minutes. 
Five of the Housatonic’s people 
were killed by the shock or 
drowned ; the remainder took 
refuge in the rigging, from 
which they were rescued by 
other vessels of the fleet. But 
the victory of the ‘fish’ was 
fatal to herself and her crew. 
Whether she was swamped by 
the column of water thrown up 
by the explosion, or was carried 
down by the suction of the 
sinking Housatonic, will never 
be known ; but she went under 
never to rise again, and the 
lives of all on board were sacri- 
ficed. After the war, when the 
wrecks off Charleston were re- 
moved, she was discovered 
lying on the bottom about 100 
feet from the Housatonic, with 
her bow pointing to the latter.”’ 

The men of all these successive 
crews were Americans, and it 
would be an impertinence for 
me to comment on their amazing 
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bravery and devotion to their 
cause. But I think it a pity 
that their names are practically 
unknown to the U.S. Navy and 
that their politics preclude them 
from being held up as examples 
to this generation. Inciden- 
tally, I was surprised to find 
no statue to General Stonewall 
Jackson in Washington. 

This was not the only 
submarine built in the War. 
Another was dredged up in 
1878 in the Canal near Spanish 
Fort, New Orleans. It had 
undoubtedly been built by the 
Confederates and sunk when 
they evacuated the city in 
1862. The name ‘ torpedoes’ 
was then applied to all land 
or sea mines as well as the 
spar-torpedoes used afloat. I 
note that the South, after one 
successful trap laid on a road 
for Federal Cavalry, barred the 
use of land mines except in 
parapets or other fixed de- 
fences; I find, however, no 
prohibition of cast-iron bombs 
coated and shaped to simulate 
lumps of coal, which were 
probably the cause of several 
mysterious boiler explosions in 
blockading ships ; but I doubt if 
their introduction to enemy fur- 
naces was sanctioned by or even 
known to the Confederate Navy. 
A very gallant Service, how- 
ever, was that in which small 
steam launches, fitted with the 
spar-torpedoes, were used. One 
officer who carried out a success- 
ful attack on a guardship had 
to steer his boat and also 
manipulate seven lines which 
operated the spar and the 
explosive charge (the cords 
being secured to his legs and 
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arms). This attack taking 
place under heavy fire in the 
dark, he must have been a cool- 
headed customer. Here [ 
must quote again :— 

“The most important event 
in the use of the spar-torpedo 
by the Unionists was the de- 
struction of the Albemarle at 
Plymouth, N.C., October 28th, 
1864. Lieut. W. B. Cushing, 
U.S.N., effected this achieve- 
ment with a steam launch that 
had originally been intended 
for torpedo picket service in 
Charleston harbor. He found 
the Albemarle at the wharf, 
with a pen of logs round her, 
about 30 feet from her side, 
and under a sharp fire from 
the ram and on shore, he made 
a way through and over the 
logs, succeeded in lowering his 
torpedo-pole, which projected 
twenty-eight feet, against the 
side of the ram, and exploded 
the torpedo. A large hole was 
broken under the water-line of 
the ram, and she went down in 
a few minutes. COushing’s own 
boat was swamped by the rush 
of water, and of his thirteen 
officers and men, all but himself 
and one other were either shot, 
drowned or made prisoners. 
He escaped by swimming. 
Lieut. A. F. Warley, ©.S.N., 
commanding the Albemarle, 
stated that the pickets gave 
no notice of the approach of 
the enemy, and that the 
artillery stationed by the vessel 
for protection gave no assist- 
ance. She was raised by the 
Federals in April 1865, and an 
Admiralty Court appraised her 
value at 282,856 dollars, of 
which 79,954 dollars was dis- 
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tributed as prize-money among 
the men who destroyed her.’’ 
This exploit becomes even 
more important when the pre- 
vious history of the ship is 
reviewed. Her life was not 
long, but she undoubtedly ob- 
tained local command of the sea 
in the Sounds of North Carolina 
during her existence and was 
the chief factor in the securing of 
the town or base of Plymouth 
by the Confederate Army. She 
was built by amateur con- 
structors in a cornfield on the 
Roanoke River under the usual 
Southern handicap of lack of 
iron, machinery, workshops and 
mechanics. She carried six 
guns, one forward, one aft, and 
two each side in the usual 
‘battery ’ shaped like a barn 
roof and built of 2-feet thickness 
of green pine plated with rail- 
road iron. Her Captain, 
Commander Cooke, promised 
General Hoke that he would 
co-operate in the attack on 
Plymouth by driving off the 
flanking gunboats of the enemy 
‘in fifteen days’ time.’ He 
kept his word, but the ship was 
not yet completed. He put 
out for a first trial of his ship 
and engines (and, incidentally, 
for a battle), carrying on board 
ten portable forges with the 
necessary sledgehammers to 
continue building operations— 
if expedient while in action. 
Quoting from one of the crew :— 
“ On the turtle-back numer- 
ous stages were suspended, 
thronged with sailors wielding 
huge sledgehammers. Upon 
the pilot-house stood Captain 
Cooke giving directions. Some 
of the crew were being exercised 
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at one of the big guns. ‘ Drive 
in spike No. 10!’ sang out the 
Commander. ‘On nut below 
and screw up! In vent and 
sponge! Load with cartridge,’ 
was next command. ‘ Drive 
in No. 11, port side so. On 
nut and screw up hard! Load 
with shells—prime!’ And in 
this seeming babel of words the 
floating monster glided by.” 

I know of more than one case 
in which our ships put to sea 
in the War in emergency before 
they had completed their 
builders’ trials. In my own 
case, I completed my ‘ accep- 
tance trials’ ninety miles from 
Heligoland, and certainly one 
light-cruiser was badly cut up 
in the night action at Jutland 
when she was firing her guns 
for the first time. Yet I think 
that Commander Cooke must 
have had an extraordinary 
power of command and deter- 
mination to keep his word 
to have taken his ship out 
under those conditions. He ap- 
proached the enemy town just 
in time for his appointment 
without replying to a storm of 
shot from the Federal fort. 
There were five ‘ protected’ 
heavily-armed gunboats guard- 
ing the Union flank. He went 
straight into them and rammed 
the Southfield, which sank in 
ten minutes. Her guns killed 
and wounded many on board 
the Miami, including her cap- 
tain. The remaining gunboats 
retired and the Albemarle bom- 
barded the main fort into 
surrender, allowing the Confed- 
erate Army to continue its 
successful assault. The Federal 
Navy was given orders to 
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concentrate on the destruction 
of the Albemarle at all costs, and 
Commander Cooke was quite 
ready to oblige his opponents 
with the opportunity. He 
came down-river to meet nine 
heavily - armoured and well- 
protected vessels under the 
commands of trained and hard 
fighting U.S. officers. The fight 
took place at less than a hundred 
yards range, and lasted a full 
six hours. The Albemarle lost 
her boats, funnel, and a large 
piece of the after-gun in 
addition to a good deal of rail- 
road iron and home-rolled 
plating. She was also rammed 
on two occasions, but her side 
was not pierced. The Northern 
Fleet withdrew as dark came 
down and the Albemarle 
anchored off Plymouth—her 
newly acquired naval base. 
Owing probably to engine de- 
fects, she did not come into 
action again, but I cannot 
resist quoting an account of 
her last fight as written by an 
eye-witness who appears to me 
to maintain the highest stan- 
dards of modern journalism. 
After describing the advance 
of the Northern Squadron and 
how the forward vessel, coming 
within range, was ‘‘saluted with 
one of her deep-mouthed guns,”’ 
he says :— 

“During this time the guns 
of the ram had been doing 
execution. From the hold of 
the largest steamer issued a 
thick column of smoke, which 
increased as the cloud of powder 
smoke was blown away. She 
ceased firing, and all hands 
seemed to engage in subduing 
the flames. After half an hour’s 


work this was accomplished, 
and again she mingled in the 
dreadful fray. The battle now 
raged more fiercely than ever. 
The ram, to our surprise, began 
to move slowly towards Ply- 
mouth, firing regularly, but at 
longer intervals, while the enemy 
pressed her more hotly. The 
large steamers kept up their 
solemn waltz, varied with oc- 
casional digressions ; the smaller 
boats moved a little nearer, 
and the whole nine vomited 
forth their shell and shot at 
irregular but frequent intervals. 
Sometimes the whole number, 
the ram included, were com- 
pletely shrouded in thick, white 
smoke which lay upon the blue, 
rippling, glancing waters like 
a thunder cloud in a clear 
summer sky, while naught else 
was seen of the fierce conflict 
behind it but columns of snowy 
Spray, rising successively in 
long lines as the balls ricochetted 
across the water. Then the 
soft south wind would lift the 
curtain just in time to disclose 
the red flashes of new broad- 
sides from the enemy, or the 
jet of lurid fire which preceded 
one of the sonorous, metallic 
voices of the iron monster.” 

It is well known that the 
South produced the first iron- 
clad vessel in the 0.8.8. Merri- 
mac (or Virginia), but, startling 
as her arrival and success in 
attack were, they were eclipsed 
by others of the same rough 
design and construction. Of 
these I think the Arkansas and 
Tennessee gave the best ex- 
amples of hard fighting during 
the long struggle. The former 
ship was hardly expected to 
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get to sea at all. She was 
under construction in a tribu- 
tary of the Mississipi when the 
Federal Fleet pushed on and 
left her ‘contained’ to be 
collected at leisure. She was 
hurried forward by superhuman 
exertion, manned with 200 
ratings who had never been 
afloat or fired a heavy gun 
before, and at her full speed 
of six knots came out to run 
the gauntlet of the whole of 
Farragut’s Fleet. Her armour 
was four inches of old railroad 
iron bolted to twenty - four 
inches of soft wood. She 
carried ten guns, three a side, 
two forward and two aft. Her 
captain was Lieut. Isaac Brown, 
C.S.N., and he and his officers 
were the only trained sailors 
aboard her. To get out from 
the small Yazoo River and 
gain her only protected base 
she would have to run seventy 
miles and pass through the 
Federal Fleet. She sailed soon 
after daylight and at once met 
two ironclads and a gunboat ; 
she drove one ironclad ashore 
and then chased the other 
opponents back to their sup- 
ports. She came steaming 
slowly on to meet the mass of 
the enemy—3000 men, 300 
heavy guns against a solitary 
‘home-made’ ironclad. But I 
will quote again :— 

“The Commander of the 
Arkansas had called his little 
vessel a ‘ box of guns,’ but as 
she slowly moved into the 
Federal line of fire between the 
hours of seven and eight o’clock 
on the morning of Tuesday, 
July 15th, 1862, she became 
a citadel of flame. Passing 
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grandly along within half a 
cable’s length of Farragut’s 
line, the Arkansas received and 
returned the fire of the entire 
fleet, and as the enemy closed 
in astern, from their double in- 
shore line, the Confederate guns 
at the same moment were fired 
ahead, astern, port and star- 
board, dealing death at every 
point of the compass. The 
rapid succession of broadsides, 
commingled with bursting 
shells, and the sharp hissings of 
grape, shrapnel and Minié balls, 
all these, though the noise of 
the cannonade was heard forty 
miles from the scene of action, 
seemed slight to the officers 
and crew of the Arkansas 
compared with the horrible din 
and constant concussion of 
missiles crushing against and 
through the side of their vessel. 
The bright clear morning was 
for a time so obscured by smoke 
that the red flash from the 
cannon’s mouth produced the 
illusion of a nocturnal combat. 
Slowly the combat drifted along 
the dreadful line, for now the 
breechings of the Arkansas’ 
boilers had been shot away and 
steam fell to twenty pounds. 
The temperature in the shield 
around the guns rose to 120 
degrees, and the exhausted 
firemen coming from below 
found little relief, save in the 
nearer excitement of the 
battle... . 

“As the Confederate ram 
passed the Hartford, Iroquois, 
Richmond, Sumter, Louisville, 
Oneida, Cincinnati, Sciota, 
Wissahickon, Winona and 
Essex, she received a heavy 
broadside from each. Two of 
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the enemy’s eleven-inch solid 
shot, however, crushed through 
the sides of the Arkansas, doing 
fearful execution among her 
men. The iron on her port 
side, though pierced but twice, 
had been so often struck with 
heavy projectiles that it was 
very much loosened. A few 
more heavy shots would have 
caused nearly all of it to have 
fallen from the sides of the 
vessel. In many instances solid 
shot seemed to flatten against 
her armour, while shells were 
scattered into thousands of 
fragments. A shot from one 
of the boats, at short range, is 
said to have struck at right 
angles upon her side and re- 
bounded, falling into the water 
close to the vessel from which 
it was discharged. It is also 
said, by those who saw the 
engagement, that a flash of 
fire denoted the place where 
every ball struck, so terrible 
was the concussion and so 
strong the resistance... . 

“The Federal line was now 
forced, and the Arkansas 
emerged from the volcano of 
flame and smoke, from an 
hour’s horizontal iron hail of 
every description, from thirty- 
two to two-hundred pounders, 
hurled by a fleet of about 
forty formidable war vessels— 
shattered, bleeding, trium- 
phant !”’ 

The Arkansas moored up to 
the wharf at Vicksburg, still 
in fighting trim, with fifteen 
killed and twenty wounded 
(including Lieutenant Brown). 
That night the whole enemy 
fleet attacked her and the 
shore batteries under which 
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she lay in a furious effort to 
destroy her. 

Farragut had already lost by 
her fire one ship run ashore, two 
sunk, and casualties of forty-two 
killed with sixty-nine wounded, 
yet he was prepared for many 
more casualties if only he could 
regain command of the river. 

Unfortunately for the South 
the ship’s engines proved weak 
and unreliable. If she had 
been able to mancuvre and 
take the offensive (as she twice 
endeavoured to do), there might 
have been a disaster for the 
North. 

The first night attack was 
most gallantly met by a weary 
and reduced crew (the detach- 
ment of soldiers having left to 
rejoin their commands). 

Here is an extract from a 
letter from Lieut. Gift :— 

“To be a spectator of such a 
scene was intensely interesting 
and exciting. The great ships 
with their towering spars came 
sweeping by, pouring out broad- 
side after broadside, whilst the 
batteries from the hills, the 
enemy mortars above and 
below and the ironclads, kept 
the air alive with hurtling 
missiles and the darkness 
lighted up by the burning fuses 
and bursting shells. On our 
gun-deck every man and officer 
worked as though the fate of 
the nation hung on his in- 
dividual efforts. ... We had 
more dead and wounded, 
another 11-inch hole through 
our armour and heaps of 
splinters and rubbish. . . .” 

On the morning after, the 
enemy, finding their opponent 
still with steam up and appar- 
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ently uninjured, opened on her 
with all their mortar - boats 
(throwing 13-inch shells) from 
above and below the town. 
From the 16th to the 22nd of 
July her crew were exposed to 
this fire, which shook the vessel 
badly but not the spirit of her 
survivors. She then twice put 
out to attack, but was too slow 
to close, and the defects in 
her engines became manifest. 
Admiral Farragut then arranged 
for another grand Fleet attack, 
the Hssex being detailed to use 
her ram under cover of massed 
bombardment. The Arkansas 
received the attack soon after 
daylight with only two guns in 
action as she had only thirty- 
four of her crew not in hospital. 
Both the Essex and Queen of 
the West charged home and 
rammed, but without doing 
much damage. The former 
vessel was struck forty-two 
times (only two penetrations), 
and the latter is described as a 
“complete wreck . . . not worth 
the mending, . . . yet not one of 
her crew was killed or danger- 
ously wounded.’ The action 
lasted two and a half hours. 
Next day the Arkansas cruised 
up and down the river in 
defiance. 

The end was in keeping with 
her reputation. She went down- 
stream to co-operate with the 
Army and drive back the enemy 
fleet. Both her engines broke 
down and she became un- 
manageable. 

“‘ Lieut. Stevens, her gallant 
commander, finding her un- 
manageable, moored her to the 
shore. On the cautious ap- 
proach of the enemy, who kept 
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at a respectful distance, he 
landed his crew, cut her from 
her moorings, fired her with 
his own hands and turned her 
adrift down the river. With 
every gun shotted, our flag 
floating from her bow, and not 
a man on board, the Arkansas 
bore down upon the enemy and 
gave him battle. Her guns 
were discharged as the flames 
reached them, and when her 
last shot was fired, the ex- 
plosion of her magazine ended 
the brief but glorious career of 
the Arkansas. ‘It was beauti- 
ful,’ said Lieut. Stevens, while 
the tears stood in his eyes, ‘ to 
see her when abandoned by 
commander and crew, and dedi- 
cated to sacrifice, fighting the 
battle on her own hook.’ ” 

What relief and rejoicing 
there must have been both in 
the Federal Fleet and in Wash- 
ington when she was known to 
have gone at last! 

The Tennessee came to an 
equally proud and spectacular 
end. She was built in the 
winter of 1863-64 in such a 
hurry that when she was half- 
finished the greater part of the 
backing to her armour was still 
standing in the woods. She 
was 269 feet in length with an 
extreme beam of 48 feet. She 
carried a 7}-inch gun forward, 
a ditto aft, and two 6-inch 
guns on each broadside. Her 
greatest defect was that her 
rudder chains were exposed 
upon the upper deck. Her 
engines were, like those of most 
of the Southern ships, unreliable 
and could not drive her at more 
than six knots. When she was 
built she was found to have too 
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great a draft of water to clear 
the bar of the river where the 
shipyard lay. She was got 
across, however, by the use of 
‘camels ’—in fact, the same 
caissons as are employed today 
by salvage companies. She 
was completed at an opportune 
moment, as the whole of the 
Union Main Fleet was approach- 
ing to the attack on Mobile, and, 
except for three little un- 
armoured gunboats, she was 
the only warship available to 
protect the city. Her com- 
manding officer, Admiral 
Franklin Buchanan, had under 
him 17 officers and 110 men. 
Before the enemy’s approach 
mines were laid in the river and 
forts erected on the banks (the 
river varies from fifteen to five 
mniles in width between the sea 
and Mobile itself). The Federal 
attack was delayed for several 
weeks as the Admiral was 
waiting for his monitors to 
arrive. It was not till 4th 
August that the great Fleet 
(with its wooden ships lashed 
together and with the monitor 
Tecumseh leading the line) stood 
up the bay to the attack. The 
Fleet consisted, apart from 
small craft, of four armoured 
monitors and fourteen wooden 
ships. Admiral Buchanan stood 
out to meet them, and prepared 
for action a little up-stream of 
the inner line of mines. The 
Tecumseh, seeing the Tennessee 
on his bow with her broadside 
exposed, put her helm over 
and approached her at full 
speed in order to ram. Before 
either ship fired a shot, the 
Federal vessel had struck a 
mine and plunged under, leaving 
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less than a dozen men as 


survivors. I should add that 
it was at this point that Admiral 
Farragut gave his well-known 
order: ‘* Damn the torpedoes. 
Full speed ahead.”’ As a matter 
of fact, I do not see what other 
order he could have given. He 
had passed through two lines 
of mines, had only one more 
to pass and would have caused 
great danger to and confusion 
in his Fleet had he decided to 
reverse his course. Actually, 
the Hartford reported that she 
struck several mines and the 
primers were heard to snap, 
but not one of them exploded. 
The forts were hitting the ships 
continuously as they came on, 
but the chain armour and sand- 
bagged barricades, recently 
added to them, proved good 
protection ; in fact, the Fleet 
passed on out of range of the 
forts and batteries with only 
one ship badly damaged (she 
being taken in tow). The three 
Confederate gunboats pounded 
the Hartford heavily with their 
stern guns, but the Flagship 
continued to lead the line. 
The Tennessee attempted to ram 
her, but she easily avoided him 
by her superior speed, and 
Buchanan stood down the bay 
again to meet the other twelve 
ships of the enemy. For a 
brief period the Tennessee was 
master of the situation, as nearly 
every shot that she fired did 
deadly execution, while she 
only suffered from the musketry 
fusilage into her ports as their 
shutters were swung open to 
allow of the guns being run 
out. She passed right through 
the enemy without receiving 
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material damage, and caused 
considerable destruction aboard 
her opponents. Admiral Buch- 
anan then turned sixteen 
points to re-engage, giving the 
order: ‘Follow them up, 
Johnston. We can’t let them 
off that way.” It was a 
desperate attempt either to 
carry his ship through to Mobile 
for the local defence of the city 
or, if unable to break through, 
to cause the Federal Fleet such 
damage as would discourage 
them and give time for im- 
provement in the Confederate 
strength. As the Southern 
Flagship approached, Farragut 
signalled to his monitors and 
heavy ships to attack with 
guns and rams at full speed :— 

“The Monongahela was the 
first ship to strike her, which 
she did on the port beam, and 
notwithstanding that the blow 
was delivered at a slightly 
oblique angle, the shock 
knocked off their feet many 
men on both vessels. Firing 
was begun on the instant, and 
while the prow of the Mononga- 
hela was in actual contact with 
the Tennessee’s side the latter 
planted two shells on the 
former’s berth-deck, wounding 
an officer and two men. The 
Federals were less active at the 
guns, but before the Tennessee 
had passed on ten yards the 
Monongahela rapped her case- 
mate with a broadside that 
‘failed to penetrate. The Fleet 
closed in around her and in ten 
minutes time she was the centre 
of an irregular circle, the peri- 
phery of which consisted of the 
hostile ships, she firing as 
rapidly as her guns could be 
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handled, while on each side and 
fore and aft she was pounded 
with shot and shell. The second 
ship to ram her was the 
Lackawanna, whose blow was 
so forceful that it swung her 
around and listed her to port; 
but her recovery was speedily 
effected, while the Lackawanna’s 
stem was stove in for several 
feet below the water-line. The 
Tennessee did not come un- 
scathed out of the encounter 
with these two ships. A shot 
from the Lackawanna smashed 
one of her gunport shutters, 
and on sounding the pumps 
it was found that the two 
rammings had started a leak, 
which was making water at the 
rate of six inches an hour; but 
there was little in these circum- 
stances to discourage Buchanan 
and he still endeavoured to 
secure a position from which 
he could ram the Hartford, his 
highest ambition being to come 
to close quarters with the hostile 
flagship. He was no more to 
be gratified, however, in this 
supreme intention than in any 
other attempts to use his ship 
as a ram, for every one of the 
Federal ships not merely ex- 
ceeded his own in speed, but 
also in rapidity of maneuvring, 
and instead of ramming he was 
rammed.” 

The Tennessee and Hartford, 
however, struck each other a 
glancing blow in the bluff of 
the bow, which was followed by 
a shell-hit from the former, 
which killed and wounded 
several of the latter’s crew. 
She turned away to mancuvre 
again to try ramming the 
Tennessee, but collided with 
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the Lackawanna’s stem, and 
was cut down nearly to the 
water’s edge. The monitors 
had now come up, and Buchanan 
was to find them far more 
dangerous opponents. Lieut. 
Wharton has put into a few 
concise words the effect of the 
first discharge from the Man- 
hattan :— 

“‘ The Monongahela,’ he says, 
‘“¢ was hardly clear of us when a 
hideous-looking monster came 
creeping up on our port side, 
and her slowly revolving turret 
revealed the cavernous depths 
of a mammoth gun. ‘Stand 
clear of the port side!’ I 
shouted. A moment later a 
thunderous report shook us all, 
whilst a blast of dense, sulphur- 
ous smoke covered our port- 
holes, and 440 pounds of iron, 
impelled by sixty pounds of 
powder, admitted daylight 
through our side, where, before 
it struck us, there had been 
over two feet of solid wood, 
covered with five inches of 
solid iron. This was the only 
15-inch shot that hit us fair. 
It did not come through; the 
inside netting caught the 
splinters, and there were no 
casualties from it. I was glad 
to find myself alive after that 
shot.” 

From this moment till the 
end of the battle the Tennessee 
was surrounded. Her guns 
could not pierce the sides of 
the ironclads, and the damage 
to her gun-shutters brought 
her down to the use of only 
half her armament. Her funnel 
was shot away and then (her 
fatal defect which caused her 


loss) the exposed rudder chains 
were shot away. The relieving- 
tackle was promptly manned, 
but that, too, was shot away in 
a@ few moments. Admiral 
Buchanan went down to the 
gun-deck to see to the attempts 
made to lift the jammed 
shutters and bring more guns 
into action. A shot on the 
casement started an _ iron 
splinter which fractured the 
Admiral’s leg, and he was 
carried below. The Tennessee 
then became a helpless target 
for gun and ram, and for some 
time was being continuously 
struck by both weapons. Com- 
mander Johnston had no alter- 
native but to surrender. The 
total Confederate loss was 
twelve killed and nineteen 
wounded, while the Federals 
lost 172 killed and 170 wounded, 
including those who went down 
with the Tecumseh. None of 
the Federal monitors were 
pierced by the Tennessee’s shot, 
but the wooden ships shared 
110 shot and shell between 
them. It must have been an 
extraordinary dog-fight to wit- 
ness, and, like the fights of the 
Arkansas, one that would make 
a modern cinematograph oper- 
ator’s fortune. 

And now I must sum up by 
saying that, in my opinion, the 
Americans have never fought 
80 well and determinedly as they 
did in their Civil War. As is 
generally known, they are slow 
starters, inefficient in the begin- 
ning, quick to improvise, but 
extremely dangerous when hard 
put to it by equally determined 
opponents. 
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BY FERRY TO BALI. 


BY H. W. PONDER. 


THE present world-wide epi- 
demic of ‘ economic national- 
ism’ is producing some odd 
and incongruous results. Who 
would have thought, when 
India recently started cultivat- 
ing sugar behind high tariff 
walls, dispensing with the sugar 
formerly bought from Java 
(representing nearly a third of 
Java’s output) and throwing 
thousands out of work, that 
it would prove the means of 
providing access to Java’s ro- 
mantic neighbour, the hitherto 
ungetatable island of Bali ? 

Yet, far-fetched and absurd 
though it sounds, so it is. 
Since Bali was ‘ discovered’ a 
few years ago by the travel- 
companies as a tourist attrac- 
tion, passengers on expensive 
world cruises have disembarked 
at its one small port, to be 
‘personally conducted’ round 
its beauties by car at monopoly 
prices. But for the ordinary 
resident of Java, unable or 
unwilling to pay through the 
nose for a hired car while his 
own stood idle at home, Bali, 
for all its tantalising nearness, 
remained unattainable; for 
means of transporting a car 
across the strait there was 
none. 

However, the débfcle in 
the Java sugar industry has 
changed all that. A few months 
ago two former employees of 
one of the now silent mills 


decided to invest their savings 
in establishing a ferry service 
across the narrow strait that 
divides the islands. They 
bought for the purpose a sturdy 
native sailing prahau, into 
which one car can just be 
snugly fitted; and a motor- 
boat, to tow the prahau in 
windless weather, or to carry 
passengers who prefer to cross 
in it, leaving their car to face 
the wind and waves alone. 

To judge by the advertise- 
ments, one might suppose that 
Bali was a paradise of sump- 
tuous temples, populated en- 
tirely by lovely maidens whose 
costumes are not only ‘ back- 
less’ but frontless as well; 
and it must be admitted that 
the traveller who visits it on the 
strength of such propaganda 
will not be disappointed. But 
there is very much more ‘ to’ 
Bali than that. It is really 
a chapter lifted bodily out of 
the long colourful romance of 
Javanese history. For it was 
here that the Hindu king of 
Madjapahit in East Java—the 
last of the long line of monarchs 
whose power had extended for 
almost a thousand years over 
the whole of the South-East 
Asian archipelago—fied from 
the Mohammedan conquerors 
in the fourteenth century. Here 
he and his descendants died 
and were buried in tombs cut 
in the cliff of a long, deep, 
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winding valley. And here the 
Hindu religion has continued 
to flourish undisturbed to the 
present day, except for the 
abolition of ‘suttee’ by the 
Dutch conquerors. 

Banjoewangi, a small strag- 
gling town at the far eastern 
point of Java, is the jumping-off 
place for the new adventure. 
There the car is shipped aboard 
the prahau by means of an old 
sugar-crane, and lashed into 
place amidships, with the gun- 
wales, which come up to about 
the level of the axles, almost 
touching it on either side. The 
great sail is hoisted, and we are 
off—in pitch darkness, for as it 
happens wind and tide do not 
serve until the small hours. It 
is a weird and strangely 
pleasant experience to sit in 
your car with the song of the 
wind and the sea all about 
you, the heavy spars creaking 
and a wave breaking over now 
and then ; while the sail towers 
high and black above, cutting 
a wide are across the sky 
where the stars shine mistily 
through the clouds—a dream- 
like experience from which you 
awaken to find the prahau 
lying off a rather primitive 
landing-stage while the sail is 
lowered, and the dawn break- 
ing grey behind the mountains. 
The only signs of habitation 
are one small split-bamboo 
house and a couple of sheds 
built by a Chinese, who, with 
the enterprise characteristic of 
his race, has set up a tiny 
‘par’ for travellers by the new 
ferry. 

Beyond lies the jungle, black 
and mysterious. But quite a 
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fair road has been cut through 
it, with stout wooden bridges 
across the innumerable streams; 
for it is intended to clear and 
cultivate this hitherto virgin 
portion of the island. 

We set off, to be enveloped 
almost at once in the solemn 
silence of the jungle. Dozens 
of grey and black monkeys 
scamper out of the way and 
sit gravely watching us as we 
pass. After an hour or s0, 
signs of settlement begin to 
appear: a roughly built house 
here and there ; scattered plan- 
tations of bananas or kapok ; 
and smoke rising drowsily from 
the blackened trunks of forest 
giants, in clearings that yield 
glimpses of mountains very 
like those of Java—all remind- 
ing you that this part of Bali 
must be exactly like the Java 
of long ago, before it became 
the vast cultivated garden that 
it is today. 

But once the jungle is left 
behind, and the road runs out 
into inhabited country, there 
is plenty of evidence that you 
are not in Java by any means. 
The costume of the ladies of 
all ages that you meet padding 
noiselessly along the roads is 
all (and that is very little) that 
you have been led to expect: 
most assuredly not that of the 
modest little ‘ nyonyas’ of the 
neighbouring island. There are 
temples everywhere: big ones 
in every town, and little ones 
in all sorts of unexpected cor- 
ners. You will even see small 
grass-roofed shrines in the 
midst of the rice-fields; and 
many-storeyed, grass-thatched, 
piled-up pagoda roofs of house 
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temples poke up from behind 
the mud-brick walls of the 
villages that are so curiously 
different from the gay bamboo- 
fenced ‘kampongs’ of Java. 
At the first cross-roads, en- 
closed in @ small walled-in 
garden, sits a grotesquely grim- 
acing stone giant painted in 
lurid colours, guarding his vil- 
lage from evil spirits ; but even 
he does not prepare you for the 
strange scenes that begin to 
display themselves before you 
as you travel farther. For Bali 
is an island of surprises: the 
sort of place where anything 
might happen—and generally 
does. 

My own first experience of 
these surprises was rather start- 
ling. I rounded a bend in the 
road that ran through one of 
those queer secretive villages, 
and pulled up suddenly . to 
avoid charging into a crowd of 
men, bare to the waist, who 
were swaying to and fro, shout- 
ing and laughing, and appar- 
ently passing a long bundle 
rolled in a grass mat from 
hand to hand. Fortunately 
for my curiosity the Malay 
language is the lingua franca 
here (contrary to the statement 
in an ‘ official’ guide-book), as 
in so many other of these 
islands ; and a native onlooker 
explained that the ‘bundle’ 
was a man who had just died 
in the village. His body was 
being hidden from the evil 
spirits, to prevent them from 
catching his soul before it got 
Safely away from the body. 
While we were talking the 
hubbub suddenly ceased; and 
a dozen or so of the crowd 





went peacefully off, carrying 
the corpse to a place of tem- 
porary burial. 

At any point near or in 
a village you may meet a 
‘salamatan’: a procession of 
unutterably grotesque figures, 
looking as though they had 
walked straight out of a pan- 
tomime. They are accom- 
panied by drums and cymbals, 
and are designed to intimidate 
the ‘Dewas’ or evil spirits. 
The principal feature of these 
is usually a weird four-legged 
creature impersonated by two 
men. Its body is a befrilled 
mass of black or white cotton 
stuff, heavily ornamented with 
gilt plaques and trimmings, 
which undulates strangely 
above its sturdy brown human 
legs; and in front a frightful 
mask, with champing teeth 
worked by a string from inside, 
glares menace at all the powers 
of darkness. Big umbrellas 
are held over both ends of this 
horrid apparition, as also over 
the priests who walk ahead 
waving incense under its nose ; 
and wherever it has paused for 
@ moment women kneel in 
the roadway to offer prayers 
and frangipani petals. In one 
case when I asked the reason 
for the ‘ salamatan,’ I learned 
that there had been much 
sickness in the village; the 
others, it seemed, were just 
on general principles, to dis- 
courage any bad spirits that 
might be about. Despite their 
acceptance of the Hindu re- 
ligion, the Balinese remain ani- 
mists at heart. Spirits, and 
especially evil spirits, are every- 
where, and they must not be 
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ignored for a moment. Even 
the local law acknowledges their 
importance. For instance, at 
the Hindu New Year, which 
occurs every 210 days, no one, 
not even a European, may go 
out into the open. Everybody 
must stay indoors, on pain of 
a fine of 24 guilders. For on 
that day a powerful ‘ Dewa’ 
flies over Bali. If he sees it 
apparently uninhabited, he will 
fly away and leave it in peace ; 
but if he sees anyone moving 
about he may decide to bring 
evil to the island. This rule, 
an old European resident told 
me, is strictly observed; for 
native belief of that kind is 
not lightly to be tampered 
with. 

The Balinese have many 
strange customs, and the one 
of which most is heard is cere- 
monial cremation. This is an 
extremely costly affair; and 
as a result the dead are most 
often buried temporarily, and 
exhumed for cremation later 
when funds permit, or perhaps 
when the cremation of some 
important personage provides 
an opportunity for humbler 
folk to honour their dead in 
distinguished company. By 
good luck (for me) a village 
chief was cremated during my 
visit to the island, and with him 
four other departed worthies, 
so that I was able to see 
the whole of the two days’ 
ceremonies. 

A huge colourful crowd left 
me in no doubt as to when I 
had arrived at the scene of 
operations. In front of a 
large temple standing back 
from the road, several raised, 
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covered, bamboo platforms had 
been erected, on which stood 
uncouth wooden models of vari- 
ous animals. One seemed to 
be some sort of lion, others 
spotted cows, one baffled de- 
scription, and another repre- 
sented a fish. On the other 
side of the road was an en- 
closure crowded with people, 
where the bones of each of the 
dead, wrapped in white cloths, 
were surrounded by hundreds 
of friends and relations, sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of 
softly tapped drums. Outside 
stood a high bamboo tower, 
decorated like a Christmas tree 
with coloured paper, tinsel and 
grotesque dolls, with beside it 
a bamboo gangway of the same 
height. 

From early morning till late 
afternoon the monotonous sing- 
ing went on; and then at last, 
one by one the pathetic bundles 
of bones were carried out in the 
midst of their respective groups 
of mourners, and borne up the 
steep gangway to the top of 
the tower. This was then 
lifted on the bare brown shoul- 
ders of perhaps a hundred men, 
and took its place in a proces- 
sion of women bearing gifts ; 
and very classic and beautiful 
they looked, clad only in a 
sarong, with shapely arms 
raised to support the burden 
on their heads. The procession, 
followed by the entire crowd, 
moved across to the temple; 
and there each bundle of bones 
was packed into the body of 
one of the modelled animals— 
that of the chief into the lion, 
and the others-in descending 
scale to the very obscure person 
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who was immured in the fish. 
Holy water was poured over 
the remains, fuel piled under 
the strange animals and ignited. 
And I am afraid it must be 
recorded that the dignity of 
the chief’s cremation was rather 
impaired by the fact that (his 
friends having been too gen- 
erous with the holy water !) 
he failed to ‘ catch’; so that 
a great deal of palm-leaf fan- 
ning and screening was neces- 
sary before his funeral pyre 
burst into flames. 

By the next day the burnt- 
out platforms had been replaced 
by others, on each of which 
stood a tawdry tinsel-covered 
box, containing the ashes. Be- 
side it were offerings of food 
and clothes for the spirit’s 
journey. On smaller platforms 
at the four corners of each 
were more offerings for Mata- 
Hari, the sun. Each casket 
was surrounded with its group 
of friends, singing softly as 
before in a vague kind of 
harmony. 

On another platform sat an 
old priest with a remarkably 
beautiful and saintly face, wear- 
ing a head-dress strangely re- 
sembling a berretta, and a 
tightly draped, dark-blue gar- 
ment that left arms and shoul- 
ders bare. He alternately rang 
a small brass bell, scattered 
flower petals (each a prayer), 
or waved a censer, with a 
rhythmical weaving motion of 
his slender hands. 

Some distance away a choir 
of men and boys broke out at 
intervals into a solemn chant, 
accompanied by a gamelan 
(native orchestra); and beyond, 
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melting into the background of 
long, low, reddish temple walls 
with their setting of plumy 
palms, a double row of girls, 
draped in dark-blue and red 
scarves, sat softly singing. It 
was a strange scene—so strange 
that it was hard to realise it 
was no entertainment staged 
for a visitor’s benefit, but a 
genuine and important part of 
these people’s lives, and a link 
with very ancient history. 

The third day I passed that 
way again. The crowd had 
vanished, taking with it, ac- 
cording to custom, the offerings 
brought for the dead and for 
Mata-Hari; and among the 
débris that strewed the ground 
there prowled at least fifty 
emaciated village dogs. These 
dogs, by the way, are among 
the less pleasant features of 
Bali life. The Hindu religion 
forbids their destruction ; and 
they swarm like vermin, lying 
about the roads, too miserable 
and indifferent to move for 
passing traffic. I often drove 
within a few inches of them 
without even waking them; 
but a local health officer told 
me he considered it his duty 
to run over as many as possible, 
and that he had also shot 
hundreds of them, which may 
or may not have been true. 

Driving quietly along one 
afternoon, chance showed me 
another queer local custom. A 
group of natives on a grassy 
knoll by the roadside were 
busily cutting palm-fronds and 
sticking them into a hole in 
the ground like flowers in a 
vase. Knowing that the natives 
of these islands, being intensely 
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curious themselves, never resent 
curiosity, I joined them and 
asked what they were doing. 
They explained that they were 
covering up the body of an 
old lady in this way to keep off 
dogs and other prowling ani- 
mals; they could not fill in 
the grave, as “it would not 
be a good day to bury her till 
Wednesday.”’ They added that 
they “ couldn’t keep her in the 
house,” laughing cheerily as 
though it were a good joke. 
Death, to the Eastern mind, is 
not in itself a serious matter. 
The ceremonies connected with 
it are far more important. 
Balinese villages are mostly 
built of brick instead of the 
split-bamboo or ‘ bilik ’ of Java, 
possibly because bamboo is less 
abundant. But these houses, 
so jealously hidden behind a 
high brick wall, capped with 
grass, are far less attractive 
than those of Java. There 
seems to be no question, how- 
ever, of the strict decorum 
with which Bali village life 
is conducted. The Balinese 
maidens may not wear much 
clothing ; but village authority 
sees to it that their behaviour 
is impeccable. They sleep all 
together in the ‘ young women’s 
house,’ across whose portal an 
elderly duenna lies at night to 
prevent intrusion. The Bali- 
nese certainly have every in- 
ducement to morality, or rather, 
discouragement for the reverse. 
In the centre of the former 
Sultan’s capital there is a 
Hall of Justice or ‘ kerta Gosa,’ 
open on all sides, where in full 
view of the populace the local 
native magistrate still pro- 
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nounces sentence upon male- 
factors. The building is lay- 
ishly adorned with paintings 
setting forth in the most lurid 
detail the indescribable punish- 
ments which (before native 
law was tempered with Chris- 
tian mercy) were considered to 
fit the most universal human 
sins. 

The Balinese present an odd 
paradox in that, so much more 
primitive in many ways than 
the Javanese, they yet excel 
in arts which the Javanese have 
lost. In the days of the 
Hindu-Javanese culture a thou- 
sand years or so ago, there 
were sculptors in Java able to 
execute the remarkable bas- 
reliefs at Boeroeboedoer, illus- 
trating the life of Buddha. If 
there are any today, their art 
lies dormant, or has been di- 
verted into simpler channels. 
Yet in Bali, simple peasants 
though the people are, skilled 
sculptors abound. Every 
temple is rich in carving: 
conventional perhaps, and 
rather lacking in variety, but 
beautiful nevertheless. You 
will often see half a dozen or 
so sculptors at work on a wall 
or gateway : one perhaps draw- 
ing the design with a lump of 
charcoal, and others chipping 
away with chisels made and 
mounted by themselves. They 
will tell you that they are not 
paid, but are provided with 
food—an arrangement that 
seems to satisfy them per- 
fectly. Whether it is ‘‘ Art for 
Art’s sake’’ or an act of re- 
ligious devotion, I was never 
able to find out. The Balinese 
seem to be carvers by instinct. 
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I came across a little group 
roughly cut in low-relief on the 
wall of a road-cutting that 
was a work of real art. And 
in almost every village de- 
lightful wood carvings, and 
exquisite ornaments as fine as 
lace, are offered for sale at the 
roadside for next to nothing. 
Weaving is another art that 
survives in Bali. The wife of 
a member of one of the old 
noble families, to whose house 
I went, was busy weaving a 
brilliant tartan silk sarong for 
her husband on a hand-loom, 
and told me she could finish 
one in four days. I fondly 
imagined some sentiment be- 
hind this act of wifely devotion, 
until she told me that as fast 
as she made them her noble 
husband sold them and kept 
the money ! 

Next to cremations, the Bali- 
nese favourite sport is cock- 
fighting. You seldom meet a 
Balinese man, especially an 
elderly one, when not actually 
at work, without a handsome 
and perfectly tame cock in his 
arms; and all along the road 
in every village stand rows of 
wicker cages, each covering @ 
defiant chanticleer. The birds 
are set out thus by the road- 
side daily, to accustom them 
to noise and movement and 
make them boid. Besides 
which it appears that in Bali- 
nese village society a good- 
looking cock or two at your 
door gives a certain ‘ cachet.’ 
But Europeans dub them dis- 
respectfully “the canaries of 
Bali.” 

Like the cremations and the 
‘salamatans ’ and the rest, the 
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Balinese dances have some re- 
ligious significance, and are 
therefore an integral part of 
the people’s life. But, unlike 
the other ceremonies, ‘ com- 
mand performances’ of the 
dances are willingly given by 
the villagers to entertain 
strangers on payment of a few 
guilders; and on such occa- 
sions the population for miles 
around takes advantage of the 
opportunity to see one of the 
‘shows’ that they so dearly 
love. One of these entertain- 
ments was arranged with the 
natives by my European host 
for my special benefit; and 
although I sat in royal isolation 
in one of the many separate 
roofed but wall-less buildings 
in the temple courtyard, I 
was nevertheless supported by 
an enormous audience. The 
place was crowded except for 
a central space reserved for 
the performance, where a fine 
gamelan played softly and 
ceaselessly, the beaten brass 
of the sets of gongs in their 
ornate carved stands glowing 
dully in the late afternoon 
sunshine. All round the court- 
yard, among the throngs of 
people, sat food-vendors at 
small tables about a foot high, 
displaying a variety of odd 
delicacies in blue china bowls, 
woven palm baskets and neat 
Square pieces of banana leaf. 
Children, dogs and little sharp- 
nosed pigs, so like the dogs that 
it was hard to distinguish 
them, ran about everywhere ; 
and women of all ages, from 
shy, sweet, young girls to 
ancient shrivelled crones (with 
not a rag above the waist 
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between them), carried or led 
by their tiny hands enough 
naked brown babies, one would 
have thought, to populate the 
whole of Bali. 

A building like that in which 
I had my place of honour was 
set apart as a dressing-room ; 
and there the performers 
changed their costumes in full 
view of the audience. The 
dances themselves were an 
amazing display of suppleness 
and of facial expression, es- 
pecially on the part of some 
tiny girls about nine years 
old. These children undergo a 
severe training almost from 
babyhood, and enjoy the 
honour of being ‘temple 
dancers’ until they are about 
twelve or thirteen years old, 
when they are replaced by 
younger girls. They may then 
exercise their art anywhere 
except within the temple pre- 
cincts until they marry. 

There are a thousand and 
one other things to intrigue you 
in Bali. You may perhaps see, 
as you drive along, the co- 
operative ploughing of a huge 
rice-field by a hundred water- 
buffaloes. There is the mar- 
vellous water palace of the 
Sultan—a place that makes 
you rub your eyes and wonder 
if you have strayed into a tale 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
There are baths as fine as those 
of the Romans, still in use 
after no one knows how many 
centuries; a horrible cave 
adorned with grotesque carv- 
ings and sacred to the use 
of millions of bats; another 
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guarded by a monster with a 
grin fifty feet wide, carved in 
the cliff face; and, best of 
all, the endless beauty and 
variety of the natural scenery 
that is the setting of the 
hotch-potch of pantomime and 
comedy and drama that makes 
up Balinese life. 

It is hard to leave it all. 
But the manner of leaving it 
gives just the right touch of 
unreality to the adventure. 
The drive through the darken- 
ing jungle at dusk; the sleep, 
fully dressed, on a camp-bed 
proudly produced and set up 
in the tiny ‘bar’ by the old 
Chinese, with your head to 
the open doorway and the 
mystery of a tropic night all 
around you; the summons by 
the native sailors, when wind 
and tide are right, and you 
turn out sleepily to see the 
prahau, a dim mass in the 
darkness, rolling in shallow 
water a few yards off the 
sands. The car has been 
shipped while you slept. You 
wade out through the warm 
rippling water, clamber aboard 
and into your familiar seat 
at the wheel. Again the sail 
is hoisted, and you start on 
a dream journey, until, before 
you realise it, you are back 
again in familiar Java, driving 
through the busy streets of 
Banjoewangi, bound for break- 
fast and a bath, with nothing 
whatever but your deplorably 
crumpled appearance to assure 
you that your visit to Bali 
was not a very vivid and 
delightful dream. 
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WHITE ANTS. 


BY ANGUS MACDONALD. 


Ir cannot be denied that 
social conditions and geographic 
position dictate to some extent 
what certain nationals, and sec- 
tions of their communities, must 
eat to live. By prying among 
uncivilised tribes in Africa, I 
have stumbled upon dishes and 
so-called delicacies common to 
the natives’ menu that, for re- 
pulsive bizarreness—if morbidly 
appetising, for gross gastron- 
omic beastliness — if locally 
appreciated succulency, equals 
and indeed surpasses Western 
gourmets’ orgiastic attacks on 
diseased goose livers, sea slugs, 
and such Lucullusian culinary 
delights as birds’-nest bouillon. 
But to find a people with the 
desire to eat squashy, squirm- 
ing, white ants.... Ugh! 
Monkey flesh, crocodile - tail 
steaks, ragout of elephant 
snouts, and fat locusts (these 
being reminiscent of shrimps 
on Brighton Beach), yes; but 
ants ! 

As an engineer on a sisal 
estate in the Uasin Gishu 
Province of Kenya Colony, I 
had become concerned at the 
eagerness with which the two 
or three score Kavirondo fitters 
in my charge dropped their 
tools when our factory whistle 
gave its reluctant and wheezy 
‘toot’ at each day’s end. 
Could they be illicitly manu- 
facturing potent maize - beer, 
or even distilling low-grade 


Nubian gin ? Were they taking 
their wretchedly mangy, if keen- 
hunting, pi-dogs into the forest 
after strictly preserved game ? 

I am neither a ‘ pooh-bah’ 
nor have I any particular 
penchant for carrying into the 
private lives of my black em- 
ployees the authority needed 
to hold them down to semi- 
skilled labour; but, whatever 
had claimed their recreational 
enthusiasm was, unfortunately, 
robbing me of several good men 
from the estate football team. 
Something would have to be 
done about that. So, on the 
day following this decision, you 
are offered the spectacle of 
fifty-odd black fellows quickly 
filing into the gloom of a Kenya 
forest, with a white man play- 
ing a ghostly form of ‘tag’ 
behind. For about half a mile 
this curiously assorted party 
breathlessly hurried along the 
narrow trail. Then, noticing 
that the rearmost man was 
‘closing-up,’ I hid behind a 
tree. 

Picking a bare patch of 
earth, the natives squatted in 
a ring, and, from tattered coat 
and trouser pockets, produced 
short lengths of hollowed sticks 
and small bundles of posho 
(maize flour). Two or three 
others had been detailed to 
bring a pannikin of water and 
several heavy pieces of hard 
wood; and these now joined 
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their crouching fellows. It 
was difficult to understand 
what they were about to be 
engaged upon, but this is what 
happened : 

I should first explain that it 
was exceptionally dry weather 
—between our short and long 
rains—and that the usual effect 
of this seasonal drought had 
been to drive our tropical bug- 
bear, the white ant, under- 
ground to cunningly designed 
caverns. There they would 
propagate their kind and wait 
until the next wet season should 
send the newly-hatched queens 
out from the teeming nests. 
The first shower would see 
them emerge from the ground 
in millions. Once free from 
and above the earth, they 
would quickly unfold tremen- 
dously long gossamer wings 
and fly away. This is a natural 
phenomenon on a parallel with 
young female bees’ seasonal 
evacuation of the hive at 
‘ swarming ’ time. 

The natives, having found 
those familiar holes in the 
ground which denote the pres- 
ence of a subterranean ant 
nest, mixed some water with 
dirt and poured this down the 
holes. The heavy pieces of 
wood were carefully arranged 
between these entrances, and 
every man, grasping in both 
hands a hollow stick, began 
beating the logs. Now and 





then, the leading spirit of the 
seriously intent circle would 
give a whispered order to 
dribble a small quantity of 
water round and into the ant 
holes. 
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Whatever, I thought, could 
be the meaning of all this 
mumbo-jumbo stuff? Am [ 
about to be the sole white 
witness to some hitherto un- 
discovered form of Black Magic? 
Are these very ordinary-looking 
black people in reality grim 
satellites of a devil-worshipping 
religious order . . . about to 
levitate the Satanic Presence ? 

And, while these most 
dubious and unhealthy imagin- 
ings passed through my head, 
the sticks kept up their 
measured clatter to some mys- 
terious, primitive rhythm. The 
rattling cadence reached out 
to the surrounding trees, was 
flung back, only to echo and 
re-echo in diminishing volume 
through the gloomy forest. 
Then, for a choking second, all 
beats were held . . . a few taps 
followed, to mark the end of 
@ Savage bar, before each man 
bent over his task anew. 

Suddenly—and how stupid 
I felt for not having realised 
this before—I recognised the 
mystic rhythm for what it was. 
These silent, bending figures 
were busily tapping out an 
amazingly exact synthesis of 
the elements—of heavy rain, 
of temporary cessation, and 
the deluge that follows ! 

Ant holes would naturally 
be flooded, the parched earth 
would hungrily suck the 
moisture deep down, and the 
ants would be scurrying about 
in their underground nest, pre- 
paring to see their young 
females launch out into the 
world. Deep in the earth, 
myriads of white ants were 
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listening to the beat of heavy 
rain on the ground above, to 
the splash of water trickling 
down their runs; they could 
smell the freshened earth ! 
Emboldened by my tardy 
recognition of the natives’ in- 
nocent aims, I drew nearer. 
Without moving, or welcoming 
me, or being anything but 
surlily aloof because of my 
intrusion, they continued beat- 
ing, wetting the earth, main- 
taining an intense interest in 
their efforts to simulate rain. 
And presently the fruits of this 
labour were discernible. Two 
ants bobbed out of a hole. 
They wandered round its lip 
as if to study weather con- 
ditions. More watering. The 
clattering sticks raced faster ; 
and, soon, a steady stream of 
fat termites was pouring from 
each hole. A ‘ boy’ was busily 
mixing posho into dough; 
handing pieces round. Each 
drummer took his portion in 
one hand, pressed it firmly on 
to the densest part of the 
stream of insects nearest him, 
expertly tucked them in with 
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a mobile thumb, and continued 
beating with his other hand. 
For one full hour I watched 
the ants leaving their safe pas- 
sages and being squeezed into 
doughy prisons. 

Extreme curiosity at last 
opened my mouth; I asked 
why these ants were being 
captured. ‘‘ We shall boil them 
and eat them with posho, 
Bwana,’ was the nonchalant 
answer; but I noticed that 
most of these blacks had no 
objection to consuming these 
insects in the raw . . . and alive! 

The African white ant is 
approximately the same size 
as a full-grown English house 
spider ; its body wetly glisten- 
ing, putty-coloured, squashy. 
.. . Ugh! 

To cap this recital: my native 
cook had ready for me, when 
I reached home, a meal of 
goat - cream cheese, cold beans 
with fat bacon, and an ice 
pudding. He could not under- 
stand why I _ peremptorily 
ordered him to substitute a 
highly curried dish of plain 
beef ! 
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THE POWER OF DESTRUCTION. 


BY WESTON MARTYR, 


THE following memorandum 
was made immediately after 
the event it covers. It was 
written at the request of the 
men concerned while the details 
were vivid in my memory. 
Since then I have neither added 
nor altered anything, because 
I am aware that events which 
my mind photographs ac- 
curately become distorted when 
projected through the lens of a 
memory tinged by imagination 
and flawed by a tendency to 
exaggerate. 

All the men concerned have 
read my statement and approve 
it. Their notes and alterations 
are reproduced exactly as they 
were added at the time. 

What follows is a statement 
of our case; the evidence in 
defence of our action. Be slow 
to pass judgment. As the 
memorandum will make clear, 
nothing less than the fate of 
mankind was, by a fluke of 
circumstance, placed in our 
unwilling hands. Incredible as 
this may sound, it was so. By 
a freak of fate, no less a thing 
than the future of humanity 
depended upon a decision forced 
on us six frightened men. We 
took decisive action. This may 
seem supremely presumptuous. 
But remember, there was only 
one alternative—which we dare 
not face. The alternative was 
to do nothing; to let things 
take their course. Before you 
condemn us, the question to 


answer is: Could you have 
faced the consequences of doing 
nothing ? 

I have expanded my memo- 
randum into something more 
than a mere statement of the 
facts. To understand the lines 
of thought which led up to our 
action, it is necessary to realise 
what sort of men we are. [ 
have therefore tried to sketch 
an outline of our characters, 
and related in detail our re- 
actions to events as they shaped 
themselves, from the beginning 
of the episode to its end. 

The thing placed by fate in 
our feeble and unready hands 
was too big for any man to 
handle. It was far too big for 
us. [Why plead or apologise ? 
We did right. I have no 
doubts. G. H.-P.] 


MEMORANDUM of events 
which took place on the 
night of the 22nd November 
1934, at Shurley-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

On that night the following 
men were dining with me :— 
John Chanler Emmons, 
Brigadier-General (retired). 
Edward Medlicot, M.D. 
George Howard - Presland, 
J.P., gentleman of inde- 
pendent means. 
Thomas Ring, Author and 
Publicist. 
- [Gives a wrong impression. 
If I’m anything I’m a journal- 
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ist. Better make it clear, too, 
that, while J. ©. E. is typical, 
Bp. M. is by no means the 
traditional country G.P. And 
T should call George a die-hard 
Squire. T. R.] 

At about 9 P.M. my telephone 
bell rang. The instrument is 
in the hall, and I went out to 
answer it. A man’s voice, 
hurried and anxious, said, “ Is 
that you, Ted? I’ve been 
ringing .. . trying .. . trying 
for hours. Oh God! Ted, is 
that you? Hullo! Oh Lord, 
oh Lord, for mercy’s sake, get 
me through to Dr Medlicot.” 

I said, ‘‘ Hold on a moment. 
The doctor’s here. I’ll tell him.” 

I returned to the dining- 
room and said, ‘8.0.8. call for 


you, Ted.” 
Medlicot said, ‘‘ Damn! 
These night calls make me wish 


I'd stuck to Harley Street and 
regular consulting hours. Who 
is the brute ?” 

“He didn’t say,” I answered. 
“Tt sounded mighty urgent. 
Someone in a great state, who 
wants you in a hurry.” 

Medlicot said, ‘‘ They always 
do; but this is good port and 
I won’t gulp it. I apologise for 
my telephone calls infesting 
your line. It’s not my fault. 
I took care not to tell anyone 
where I was dining. I wanted 
some peace; but those con- 
founded girls in the telephone 
exchange always seem to know 
where I’ve got to. Telepathy, 
I suppose, induced by over- 
much telephony. There’s a 
nice new line of research for you, 
Tom. Might prove interesting.” 
Medlicot sipped his wine and 
showed no signs of moving. 
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[Better make it quite clear 
we were all cold sober. T. R.] 

I said, “ Answer the poor 
chap. He sounded terribly 
anxious. He’s a pal of yours, 
too. He asked for Ted.” 

Medlicot said, “I'll Ted the 
brute,” and went to the in- 
strument. 

He was absent some time. 
[Five minutes. J.C. E.] 

When he returned he said, 
“Have any of you men ever 
been to Shurley-on-Sea? No? 
Well, you’re going there now 


—in my car. With this moon 
we'll do it in an hour. Boot 
and saddle. Come on. No 


nonsense. Get your hats and 
coats. It’s a case of life and 
death, and he says he wants 
me to bring some sound, reliable 
witnesses.”’ 

[E. M.’s words were, ‘‘ It’s a 
case of life and death. He says 
many lives and deaths, and he 
can’t cope with it. He implored 
me to bring some good, reliable 
men to help.” T. R.] 

When we were under way in 
the car, Medlicot said, ‘‘ This 
chap’s name is Hallows. Old 
patient of mine. And, as I 
seem to have drawn you into 
consultation, I’ll tell you it’s 
a case of suppressed shell-shock, 
or war-shock if you like. I 
thought I’d cured him, but this 
looks like a relapse. Did he 
sound queer to you on the 
*phone ? ”’ 

I said, “He seemed hys- 
terical.”’ 

Medlicot continued, ‘“‘ He 
sounded mad to me. Which is 
one reason I shanghaied you 
fellows. He’s a great big 
creature, and if he got violent 
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I shouldn’t like to handle him 
alone.” 

Howard-Presland said, “‘ You 
shouldn’t have dragged us into 
this, It’s hardly playing the 
game. If you're afraid of your 
patient, you ought to call in 
the police. Ill stand by you 
now, of course; but I don’t 
like it, Ted. I mean, I don’t 
like the way you’ ve rushed us.” 

Medlicot was driving. He 
said, ‘‘Gag George, someone. 
I’ve dragged you into this 
because Hallows is my friend 
as well as my patient, and he 
says he’s in bad trouble and 
must have help. He wouldn’t 
say what his trouble was, over 
the *phone. Said he daren’t 
risk it. But he did say I was 
the only friend he’d got and 
that the trouble was a lot too 
big for him to tackle alone. 
He said it would be a lot too 
big for me, too, and if I had 
any good friends handy whom 
I could rely on absolutely— 
he stressed that word—he 
begged me to bring them. Any 
complaints ? ”’ 

Howard-Presland said, “Under 
the circumstances, of course, 
none.”’ 

Emmons said, ‘‘ Only thing 
you could do. Carry on.” 

Ring said, ‘Good enough. 
Except that I’m about the 
most unreliable person unhung.” 

[You said, ‘“‘ I heard the man’s 
voice, and I don’t like this. 
Has anybody brought a gun ? ” 
T. BR.) 

Medlicot said, ‘‘ Hallows is a 
chemist.” 

Ring said, “Oh damn! He’s 
probably mixed up a wrong 
prescription and poisoned some- 
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body. That’s all it is. Let’s 
go back.” 

Medlicot said, ‘‘ Not that 


kind of chemist. He was a big 
noise in the Gas Brigade in the 
war. He’s dropped gasses since 
then, though. Says he’s seen 
too much of the mess they can 
make of men to feel comfortable 
about letting similar calamities 
loose on his fellow creatures, 
To tell you the truth, the 
gassed cases he’d seen impressed 
themselves too vividly on his 
mind for comfort. He dreamed 
bad dreams and woke to see 
worse visions. Faces, rotted 
by mustard gas, mostly. He 
stuck out the faces for over a 
year; but when he began to 
hear men coughing up lumps 
of lung and suchlike trifles, he 
came to me.”’ 

Howard-Presland said, ‘‘ Poor 
beggar.” 

[I said, ‘Serve the brute 
right.”” God forgiveme. ButI 
saw My Company gassed on 
the Somme. T. B.] 

Medlicot said, “‘ He saw and 
heard a deal worse than that 
before I cleaned and disinfected 
his memory. It took five years, 
but I did it, and I’m proud of 
that job. At least, I was. But 
now it looks as if the thing’s 
come back. The poor devil.” 

Emmons said, “‘ If that’s his 
trouble, what does he want us 
for? Do you want me to hold 
the beggar’s hand ? ”’ 

Medlicot said, ‘““He said he 
needed help, more help than I 
could give him. You didn’t 
hear his voice. Something 
pretty desperate’s happened. 
A pity. I was sure I’d cured 
that man. He seemed quite 
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normal when I saw him last. 
He’d settled down to work 
again; @ very healthy sign. 
He was keen as mustard and 
working hard, experimenting 
with colour-photography and 
infra-red rays and all that sort 
of thing. I saw him about 
three months ago, and he was 
all wrought up about a process 
for decomposing light, or some- 
thing. It isn’t my line, but he 
was very bucked. Said he was 
on the track of real colour 
photos. I was glad, because 
there ought to be money in a 
thing like that. And Hallows 
is damned hard up. All he’s 
got is his wound pension, and 
he lives alone in a bungalow, 
which is really no more than 
a beastly beach hut.”’ 

We drove through Shurley 
and along a road which de- 
generated into a track among 
sand-dunes. The moon was full 
and showed ahead of us a 
straggling line of wooden 
shanties. Presently, in the 
middle of the track, a big man 
materialised, waving his arms. 
Medlicot stopped and _ said, 
“ Hullo, Jim.” 

The man cried, “ Thank God 
you’vecome. Thank God. But 
you’ve been hours. I thought 
you weren’t coming, Ted. I 
was afraid . . . I’ve got a thing 
. . . I don’t know what to do. 
I’ve got .. . I want advice— 
help. I can’t decide. It’s too 
much. I’ve tried. I’ve tried 
for weeks to make my mind up. 
And I can’t. I can’t, Ted. If 
it isn’t decided soon I'll go mad. 
I’d rather kill myself than go 
on like this. I can’t. I won’t. 
You shall decide. Tonight. 


And I'll wash my hands of it. 
I can’t stand it any longer.” 
He reached in through the 
window and grabbed Medlicot’s 
arm. 

Medlicot said, ‘ That’s all 
right, Jim. If it’s a decision 
you want, we'll decide for you 
—tonight. And then you'll 
go to sleep. I'll see to that, lad. 
When did you sleep last ? ” 

Hallows said, ‘Sleep? TI 
can’t sleep.” We could hear 
him panting as if he had been 
running hard. 

[You’ve forgotten about his 
fingers. He was fumbling with 
the door handle when Medlicot 
said, “Hullo! What’s hap- 
pened to your hand?” Hallows 
said, ““Ha! That shows you. 
That’s what it does. That’s 
the sort of damned thing it can 
do. I put my hand in the way 
without thinking, and—click— 
my fingers were gone. As quick 
as that. It might have been my 
head, just as easily. Come in. 
Come in and I'll show you. I'll 
show you what the thing can 
do.” TT. R.] 

He led us to a wooden 
bungalow, perched on a dune 
above the beach. At the door 
he stopped and faced us. He 
said, “ Tread gently when you 
come in. Don’t shake the 
place. It’s jerry-built and the 
floors give, and if my apparatus 
gets jarred, God knows what 
might happen.” 

Howard-Presland said, “What 
is this thing? Is it danger- 
ous?” And Hallows replied, 
“Dangerous! Man, it’s the 
most ghastly, damnable, dia- 
bolical thing there ever was on 
earth. Come in!” 
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He opened the door and went 
in. We waited while he lit a 
lamp before following him. 

[Excuse me! We waited 
because we were scared. I was 
frightened to death. I thought 
he had got an apparatus for pro- 
ducing some new and deathly 
gas in there, and that he was 
not sure of the controls. We all 
stood outside that doorway, 
looking at each other in the 
moonlight. I could hear small 
waves thumping on the beach. 
Or was it the sound of our 
beating hearts? I said, “I 
don’t like this.” You said, 
“Til be damned if I do.” 
Emmons said, “‘ What the deuce 
can he have in there?” Medli- 
cot said, “ He’s semi-hysterical, 
but quite sane. He’s got some- 
thing.” It was H.-P. who said, 
“Come on. It can’t eat us.” 
T. R.] 

We entered a room with a 
bay window facing the sea; 
Hallow’s workroom, obviously. 
It contained a deal table much 
stained by chemicals and lit- 
tered with the things a photo- 
grapher accumulates in his 
dark-room. Around the walls 
were shelves crammed with 
books, plates, plate-holders and 
labelled jars. In the window 
stood what seemed to me to be 
a large and complicated camera. 
[It stood on tripod legs and I 
thought it was a movie camera 
with a telescope lens. T. R.] 

I was moving forward to 
look at the camera when 
Hallows sprang between me 
and the thing. He pushed me 
back, crying “‘ Keep off. Keep 
away. Don’t touch it. Don’t 
come near it. I tell you it’s 
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dangerous. I tell you, damn 
you, if you even touch it you'll 
throw it out of adjustment, 
Yow'll ruin it for ever, For 
ever, I say—if it didn’t blast 
you first.”’ 

Medlicot said, ‘‘ Steady, Jim, 
I brought my friends along 
because you said you needed 
help; but if you go on like 
this you'll make us think you're 
off your head. We'll go, and 
leave you alone again.” 

Then, suddenly and sur- 
prisingly, Hallows put his face 
in his hands and wept. [Not 
80 surprisingly. I said that 
on purpose. He was on the 
very edge of break-down and if 
he’d lost his temper he might 
have been violent. When he 
cried like a child at the thought 
of being left alone with his 
trouble, I knew it was all right. 
I think that fit of weeping may 
have saved his reason. E. M.] 

It took some time for Hallows 
to recover himself. While 
Medlicot helped him to pull 
himself together, the rest of 
us stood about the room and 
smoked and felt embarrassed. 
We made conversation, most 
of which I have forgotten. It 
does not matter; it did not 
bear on the case. Ring, how- 
ever, called our attention to 
Shurley Pier, which we could 
see from the window. It was 
about a mile away, and it 
showed up in the moonlight as 
a black line against the sea. 
It seemed to have a peculi- 
arly smudged appearance, and 
Howard-Presland said, “‘ Queer- 
looking pier. Something’s hap- 
pened toit. Oris it my eyes?” 
Emmons said, “I thought 
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Shurley Pier had a pavilion 
on the end of it.” 

Ring said, “It’s burnt. 
Pavilion and all. Don’t you 
remember? Some weeks ago. 
Some people burnt and a lot 


drowned in the panic. The 
papers were full of it.”’ 
We all started when we heard 


Hallows say, “I did that.’’ He 
was quite calm, and his voice, 
for the first time, sounded 
normal, He went on, “I’m 
all right now, Ted. I’m sorry 
I made an ass of myself; but 
I’ve been through more than 
enough to break any man up. 
I killed a lot of people on that 
pier; but that’s nothing. That’s 
nothing to the rest of it. I want 
to tell you. I'll tell you from 
the beginning.”’ 

Howard-Presland said, ‘‘ Wait! 
I'm a Justice of the Peace, 
and I must warn you that 
what you've said already is 
damaging evidence against 
yourself. If you want to say 
any more, it’s my duty to tell 
you to be careful.” 

Hallows said, “‘ Thanks. But 
what happens to me doesn’t 
matter. It’s this we’ve got to 
cope with.” He pointed at 
the camera and said no more 
for a while, 

Emmons said, ‘‘ Well, what 
aboutit ? Whatis the thing ? ” 

“That’s just it,’ Hallows 
answered. ‘“‘ What is it? I 
don’t know. It’s merely a 
camera, plus my prisms and 
lenses. But the combination 
is—destruction and death! 
Yes. Look at this hand. Look 
at that pier, Listen. 

“I don’t know what I’ve 
done, or how I’ve done it. I 
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was experimenting. Photo- 
chromy. Colour photography. 
That was all I was doing. 
Experimenting. Amusing my- 
self. Playing with light. Play- 
ing about with light. Light! 
What do we know of light ? 
Babies playing in a saw-mill. 
No wonder I got hurt... . 

“I soon learnt all that’s 
known about colour photo- 
graphy. It’s not much. The 
thing’s in its infancy. But it 
was interesting, and I went on. 
In time I got a little ahead of 
the rest. I produced coloured 
photos which were nearly the 
real thing. But not quite. I 
went on, trying for perfection. 

“My favourite subject was 
the pavilion on that pier. The 
place looked horrid, with a 
beastly dome thing painted. 
all the colours of the rainbow. 
But, of course, that just suited 
me. I must have taken 
hundreds of photographs of 
the pier from this window, in 
all lights. I tried filtering the 
light through screens and got 
about the usual thing. You've 
seen them, False colours and 
dim light. Then I made my 
screens prismatic—with some 
curious results. Once, using 
telephoto lenses with a xeno- 
cyanine plate and light de- 
composed by prisms, I got a 
picture of the pavilion in colour 
through thick fog. 

*‘T couldn’t understand that. 
It was about then, I think, that 
I gave up reasoning about my 
processes or trying to under- 
stand how I got results. They 
were beyond me. I just went 
ahead, trying different com- 
binations of screens, lenses and 
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prisms, and 
happened. 

“This camera’s the result. 
Look at it. Stay where you 
are. Don’t come near it. If 
you touch it, or even shake it, 
you may disturb its adjust- 
ment. And I don’t know what 
its adjustment is. I couldn’t 
readjust it. 

“It’s hard to explain without 
being technical, but Ill try to 
make things clear. This was 
an ordinary camera when I 
bought it. Light, admitted 
through the lens, acted chemi- 
cally on a sensitised plate, 
producing the usual black-and- 
white photographs. I fitted 
this light-proof chamber be- 
tween the lenses and the plate, 
and I also fixed this slotted 
tube, here. These gadgets allow 
me to juggle with the light that 
comes through the lenses. The 
tube is fitted with ten prisms, 
and I can adjust the position 
and angle of each prism with 
these screws. This section of 
the chamber contains mirrors, 
reflecting the light from the 
prisms through plates of various 
colours and degrees of trans- 
parency on to a set of prismatic 
screens. There are twenty 
plates and thirty screens, and 
their position in the series is 
interchangeable. 

“ That’s roughly it. It ex- 
plains enough to let you under- 
stand that the light which 
comes in at the lenses is 
different from the light which 
reaches the sensitised plate. 
The light’s been split up, 
filtered, decomposed, changed. 
And, owing to the various 
adjustments made possible by 
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the movable prisms, lenses, 
mirrors, plates and screens, 
the number of combinations I 
can get is infinite. It follows 
that the changes I can make 
in the light are infinite too, 
Infinite. Mark that! 

** And now, mark this! Out 
of those infinite combinations 
there is one combination which 
changes light into something 
with the power of—utterly de- 
stroying matter. By mere 
chance I stumbled on that 
combination. It is in place in 
that camera, now. And note 
this. I don’t know what that 
combination is. I daren’t touch 
a prism. If the angle of one 
prism is altered one fraction of 
a degree I lose the combination. 
And once I lose it I'll never be 
able to find the combination 
again which produces the de- 
stroying ray. At least, the 
chances are millions to one 
against it. A destroying ray ! 
Do you understand? If I 
admit light to this camera now, 
it will produce a ray which can 
destroy, annihilate, wipe out— 
everything ! ”’ 

I do not think any of us were 
much impressed by Hallows’ 
statement. [I thought he was 
talking rot. H.-P.) [It con- 
firmed my impression that the 
man was off his head. J.C. E.] 
[The implications were so vast, 
no wonder we did not immedi- 
ately grasp them. E.M.] [You 
have not quoted Hallows ab- 
solutely accurately and you’ve 
got mixed up with the technical 
details. But I think you've 
made the essential points clear. 
The number of possible com- 
binations was not infinite, but so 
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near it as makes no matter. He 
had dropped scientific methods 
and was experimenting vaguely 
when he hit on the one com- 
bination which produced the 
destructive ray. If one prism 
moved even in the slightest, 
the combination would have 
been broken up and the ray 
dissipated. This accounts for 
his fussing about no one going 
near the camera. As for none 
of us being impressed by what 
he said, don’t you believe it! 
I believed him because I could 
see he was scared silly by what 
he’d done. T. R.] 

No one said anything. 
Presently Hallows went on. He 
said, “It’s natural youshouldn’t 
believe me. I didn’t believe 
it myself, even when I could 
see what I'd done. I was 
focussing on the dome of the 
pavilion. The camera was 
standing exactly as it does now. 
The window was open and the 
light was dull. There was a 
mist over the sea, 

“The back of the camera 
was open and the lens was 
open too. There’s no view- 
finder. You have to look 
through a ground-glass plate 
and the open lens to get a focus. 
I got a focus. The outline of 
the dome was clear; but the 
lighting didn’t suit me. The 
picture was too dark. I changed 
some screens and altered the 
adjustment of some prisms at 
random. I want you to imagine 
me peering through the camera 
with my head under this black 
cloth, fiddling with the prisms 
and adjustments, and cursing 
because things wouldn’t come 
right, 
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“Then suddenly the light 
was cut off. I thought I must 
have closed the shutter by 
mistake. I was fumbling at 
the lens for the shutter switch 
when I felt a stab of pain in 
my hand and my fingers go 
numb. I snatched the cloth 
from my head and looked at 
my hand. The tops of my 
thumb and two fingers were 
gone. Cut clean off, apparently. 
There was no blood. The 
stumps look as if they’d been 
smeared with wax and they 
didn’t hurt much ; just ached. 
I looked for my fingers on the 
floor. They weren’t there. 
Nothing. I was absolutely 
flabbergasted.” 

Medlicot said, 
that hand, Jim.” 

Hallows gave him his maimed 
hand and pointed with the 
other at the pier. ‘‘ Never 
mind my hand,” he said. “I 
soon forgot about that. <A 
sudden blast of wind was shak- 
ing the house. When I looked 
out of the window I saw the 
dome was gone—vanished. But 
the strange thing was, I saw 
I was looking along a... 
How can I explain it? A sort 
of tunnel in the air. The beam 
of a searchlight. But there 
wasn’t any light in it. Just 
clearness. It was like a ray 
of clearness bored through the 
mist. A ray, projected from 
the camera and stretching out, 
above the pier, to the horizon. 
Not light ; just clearness. 

*“‘T know, now, that’s exactly 
what it was. Clearness. Be- 
cause the ray destroys every- 
thing it meets, including dust 
and moisture in the air—not to 
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mention human fingers and 
pavilion domes and the very 
air itself ! 

“Of course I didn’t under- 
stand at first what it was I'd 
done. I didn’t realise the ray 
had destroyed the dome; that 
the dome was—abolished. I 
thought it had become invisible 
through some quality in the 
beam which was coming from 
the camera. How could I 
understand then what the ray 
was doing ? 

* And then a flock of seagulls 
flew past the window. Some 
flew over the ray and some 
under it. They flew on. But 
those that flew into the ray 
didn’t come out again. I 
thought I’d see them come out 
again at the opposite side. But 
they didn’t. They disappeared. 
And they weren’t merely killed. 
If it had been that, I should 
have seen them fall out of the 
ray on to the beach. But 
nothing fell. Not a feather. 
Then I began to understand 
why I couldn’t find the tops of 
my fingers, and what had hap- 
pened to the dome. It was the 
ray. And the ray annihilated!” 

{I think it will help if you 
put in what we said when the 
size of the thing began to hit 
us. Medlicot said, “My God. 
Oh, my God!” He saw the 
implications, the peril, sooner 
than any of us. He was 
horrified. Emmons cried, “ By 
God,” and slapped his leg 
hard. The General had a 
vision of the Perfect Weapon, 
I think. The vision blinded 
him. Howard-Presland said 
“Good God.” You just said 
“God.” Iwas frightened. I’m 


an atheist; but I called on 
God then, too—just like the 
rest of us. It’s queer how we 
all did that. T. BR.] 

** When I did begin to realise 
what was happening, I tried to 
switch off the ray. I closed the 
shutter. It had no effect at all. 
The ray was still there, and I 
got in apanic. I had to stop it, 
and, poor fool that I am, I tried 
to pull down the window-blind. 
It’s a@ roller blind, and it’s just 
luck I didn’t put my arm in 
the path of the ray, or my arm 
would have gone like the blind 
did. Look at it.” 

Hallows lowered the blind, 
and we saw that a strip in the 
middle, from the bottom up, 
had apparently been cut out. 

Hallows went on. “I was 
so surprised when I saw that 
happening, that piece of blind 
disappear before my eyes, that 
I bent forward to look, and I 
only remembered just in time 
that if I moved another foot 
the ray would cut me clean in 
half. I sprang back out of 
danger, and then. . . I don’t 
remember what I did then for 
a little... . 

“I remember getting my 
walking-stick and poking the 
end of it in the beam. The end 
vanished. Just disappeared. 
No smoke, no smell, no noise. 
Then I saw smoke and flames 
on the pier. The pavilion was 
on fire. And I’d done it. I 
wondered if there was anybody 
in the dome. And there was 
the ray, playing on the dome 
and coming from this window, 
plain, apparently, for all the 
world to see. Thank God I had 
sense enough presently to shut 
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the back of the camera. That 
stopped it. The ray went out.” 

Emmons said, “Id like to 
think all this is true. If it is 
... By Jove, what a weapon ! 
No one—WNo one could stand 
up against us. By God, we'd 
have the whole world on toast. 
For defence against attack from 
the air—why, it’s ideal! And 
we could attack. Give me a 
dozen cameras like that, and 
a few ’planes, and I’d guarantee 
... But it’s too good. And 
there’s only your word for it. 
You may be fooling yourself. 
And what d’you mean when 
you say the ray destroys without 
noise or smoke and then tell 
us it set the pier on fire? 
Explain that.” 

Hallows said, “ I’ve told you 
I can explain nothing. The 
ray destroys. It destroyed the 
dome. That’s all it did. The 
fire must have been an indirect 
result, The lighting wires, 
perhaps. I don’t know.” 

Ring said, ‘‘ That’s likely. 
And if I raise another point, 
don’t think I’m doubting you. 
But we must make sure. If 
you've discovered what you 
think you have, it’ll make the 
whole world sit up. If it’s only 
@ fraction of what you say, it’s 
still terrific. But, look here, 
You said the ray is just light, 
changed by going through your 
camera. When you closed the 
shutter you shut off the light. 
Then why didn’t it shut off the 
ray ?” 

Hallows said, ‘‘ Because the 
ray is caused by light entering 
the rear of the camera, That 
light is changed by the screens 
and prisms, and when it issues 
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from the lens it is not light any 
more ; it’s aray which destroys 
all matter—including mere 
camera shutters.” 

Ring said, ‘“‘Good enough. 
That explains, too, why the 
ray went out when you closed 
the back of the camera. I’m 
satisfied. I believe you’ve got 
@ world-shaker all right.” 

Howard-Presland said, “If 
everybody could see the ray 
coming from this house, surely 
the police came to investigate 


after the accident. Didn’t 
they ? ” 

Hallows said, ‘‘ No. No one 
came. No one seemed to— 


suspect me. They thought 
the fire was caused by a flaw in 
the wiring system, or by the 
sudden storm of wind that 
came on, And I know now the 
ray is not light. It’s just 
clearness, and I think it’s not 
visible from below or from a 
flank, To see it at all you’ve 
got to look along it—from this 
end. If you see it from the 
other end—you’re dead.” 

Medlicot said, ‘‘Don’t badger 
Jim with any more cross- 
examinations. It doesn’t do 
him any good, nor you either. 
If he’s discovered this destruc- 
tive ray, he can easily prove it. 
What’s worrying me, Jim, is 
this. You said just now the 
fire on the pier was nothing 
to the rest of it. There were 
more than thirty people killed 
on that pier. Don’t say there’s 
been another—a worse ac- 
cident ? ” 

Hallows said, “‘I tell you, 
what happened on that pier 
is nothing. Nothing. Thirty 
people! Can’t you see? It’s 
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not what it’s done that matters ; 
it’s what it can do. The ray 
destroys everything. Can’t I 
make you understand? It 
destroys matter. All matter. 
My fingers; that pier. Bah! 
It destroys the very air it 
passes through. Listen! You'll 
think I’m mad, and I don’t 
wonder. But listen. I'll tell 
you the facts and you can draw 
your conclusions. 

“It was 11 A.M. on the 
20th October when I—let loose 
the ray. I cut it off about five 
minutes later. In that time, 
to my knowledge, it got my 
fingers, the pier, those seagulls, 
the end of my walking-stick 
and the window-blind. I saw 
those things destroyed. But 
listen. The pier is south-east 
from this window. Imagine 
the beam of a _ searchlight 
coming from the lens of this 
camera, shaving the top of the 
pavilion and going on, just 
clear of the south - eastern 
horizon. Imagine that beam, 
increasing in diameter with 
distance and destroying without 
trace everything in its path. 
Beyond the pier there’s nothing 
in its path, except birds and 
aeroplanes, perhaps, and the 
atmosphere... . 

“Yes. Listen. If you 
abolished the air in this room, 
what would happen? The 
surrounding air would rush in 
to fill the vacuum. And that’s 
what I think did happen. I 
don’t know the range of the 
ray, but I fear it’s limitless. 
At any rate it destroyed the 
air throughout its range. On 
the 20th October it was a 
calm, misty day here at eleven 
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o’clock. When the ray was 
turned on a strong wind snud- 
denly got up. It shook the 
house and rattled the windows. 
Five minutes afterwards that 
wind died away. 

“Don’t take my word for 
it; read the papers. Some 
of them report that the fire on 
the pier was caused by a 
terrific squall which blew down 
the dome.” 

Emmons said, “‘ Perhaps that 
was the cause.”’ 

Hallows went on, “ Perhaps 
it was—but read the papers. 
Get a compass and see which 
way this camera is pointing. 
Look at a map. Then explain 
the coincidence that a short 
and very fierce squall caused 
damage to shipping in the 
mouth of the Thames Estuary, 
in the Downs and at sea between 
the Goodwins and Dunkerque, 
at 11 A.M. on the 20th October. 
Explain the damage done by 
extraordinary squalls of wind 
reported on the same date 
from various places on the line 
Dunkerque, Lille, Reims. 

“You remember that Dutch 
mail ’plane which disappeared 
without trace last month? 
Well, look at the date and time 
it left Amsterdam for Croydon, 
and estimate its position at 
11 A.M. on the 20th October. 
And rule a line from Berne to 
Dunkerque on the map and 
extend it north - westwards. 
You'll find it touches England 
here, on the beach at Shurley.” 

Howard-Presland said, “I 
will be damned ! ” 

Emmons said, ‘‘ I remember 
some of those things happen- 
ing; but the time’s the point. 
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The exact times. Did all these 
things synchronise ? ” 


“They did,” said Hallows. 
“ When I began to understand 
what had happened—what I’d 
done, I got hold of all the 
papers I could, When I studied 
the times and positions of these 
and similar happenings—I saw. 
And I’ve never had an easy 
moment since. There are the 
papers, in that pile. I’ve 
marked the relevant paragraphs 
inred. Read them yourselves,” 

Medlicot said, ‘‘ Phew! This 
is too big to take in all at once ; 
but what occurs to me for a 
start, Jim, is it’s a mercy you 
were photographing the pier 
and not the town. You'd have 
laid the place waste and killed 
hundreds.” 

Howard-Presland said, ‘‘ Hun- 
dreds? Supposing he’d done 
this in London. Supposing 
he’d played the ray about 
there? He'd have _ killed 
thousands—millions ! ”’ 

Hallows said, “‘ Don’t. Don’t 
talk about it. That’s the sort 
of thing I’ve had to think of 
for the last month. D’you 
wonder I can’t sleep ? ”’ 

Emmons was talking to him- 


self. “‘ The power of absolute 
destruction,’’ he said. “ In- 
visible. Unlimited range. No 


defence.” [He said, “ I’ll make 
’em sit up!” He was seeing 
visions. T.R.] [I was think- 
ing what unmatchable, irre- 
sistible power the thing meant 
for England. It meant power 
to run the whole world. Til 
admit I saw myself twisting 
the tails of the War Office 
wallahs until they let me run 
the show. J.C. E.] Suddenly 
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he cried, “By God, Hallows, 
I’ve heard enough talk. Cut 
the cackle and prove it. Show 
us the thing in action and then 
we'll know where we are.”’ 

Ring was looking through 
the pile of newspapers. He 
said, “Hold on! I see you’ve 
marked this paragraph about a 
hurricane that seems to have 
ravaged things considerably in 
the Adriatic on the 20th Oc- 
tober. You don’t claim that 
as part of your bag, do you ? ”’ 

Hallows said, “‘I fear so. 
Don’t forget the ray increases 
in diameter with distance, It 
must have been miles up in 
the air above the Adriatic, but 
it was perhaps a mile wide by 
then, too. The disturbance it 
made in the atmosphere at that 
range was remote from the 
earth’s surface, but it must have 
been terrific.” 

Ring said, ‘‘I see. And here, 
in ‘The Times’ of the 19th 
November, you’ve red-pencilled 
an article about the disappear- 
ance of some stars. That’s 
flying a bit high, isn’t it?” 

Hallows groaned. There is 
no other word for the sound 
he uttered. He went dead 
white and the sweat came out on 
his face. He said, “It’s un- 
believable. Awful. I went to 
Greenwich yesterday; to the 
Observatory. I went to find 
out what I could about those 
stars. They told me that at 
11 A.M, on the 20th October the 
stars would bear south-east from 
Greenwich and be four degrees 
above the horizon, This camera 
points south-east and it’s tilted 
up about four degrees. You 
can please yourselves what you 
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make of that. To me it proves 
the range of the ray is infinite 
and its speed many million 
times faster than light. May 
God forgive me!” 

Ring said, ‘Holy smoke! 
And here’s Emmons wanting 
you to give another little demon- 
stration ! ”’ 

At that we all, including 
Hallows, cried out, “No. No.” 
We were frightened. 

Emmons said, “By God! 
I didn’t think it was as power- 
ful, as terrible as that. A star! 
But, if we don’t try it, how are 
we to know? This may be all 
rot. Hallows may be talking 
out of his hat. If we point the 
thing down at the ground, or 
on the water, and turn on the 
ray for half a second. It can’t 
do any harm then; what?” 

“Except bore a hole of 
increasing dimensions right 
through the earth from here to 
Australia,’ Medlicot said. “‘ Or 
perhaps you'd like to take a 
shot at the sun. If we can put 
that out, it ought to convince 
even you, Jack, that Hallows 
isn’t lying. Personally, I’m 
content with his proofs. He’s 
tumbled on to a miracle. The 
release of atomic energy isn’t in 
it with this. I’m scared—stiff.” 

Ring said, “So am I. If 
anyone feels like switching on 
the ray he’ll have to do it over 
my dead body. Talk about 
monkeying with a buzz-saw. 
No.” 

Howard - Presland backed 
Ring up. So did I. 

Medlicot said, “‘I’m beginning 
to see why you called for help, 
Jim. Yes. The question is, 
what do we do about it?” 
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Hallows said, “‘ Ah! That is 


the question. You see it at 
last. Answer it. You answer 
it. Ileaveit. It’s been driving 
me mad for a month; but 
since I understood what they 
told me at Greenwich—what 
it meant ...I1 can’t stand 
it!” 


Up to this point I have 
attempted to report our words 
verbatim. I am here forced to 
abandon the effort. When we 
did, at last, begin to realise 
the tremendous nature of 
Hallows’ discovery, we became 
frightened, excited and awed. 
Neither I nor any of the others 
can remember what we said. 
I only remember everybody 
talking at once, and I can but 
try to indicate generally what 
we said. 

A ray of infinite range with 
the power of absolute destruc- 
tion. As we realised, bit by bit, 
the awful implications of the 
thing, it dazed us. And we 
were 80 pitifully slow to under- 
stand. We actually began by 
gloating over the power the 
ray, properly controlled, would 
give us. We could bore tunnels 
through obstructing mountain 
ranges, instantaneously and 
without cost. We could wipe 
out hostile armies, navies and 
air fleets. Je could rule the 
whole earth ; change the very 
winds and weather; abolish the 
ice-caps at the Poles; join 
the oceans by canals across 
continents. There was nothing 
we could not do. We could 
make a new, good world. 

Poor fools. 
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It was Emmons who brought 
us back to earth. He pointed 
out it would not benefit us to 
make @ fine new world if we 
destroyed the solar system in 
the process. He said, “It’s a 
question of range, and the 
range of this ray is apparently 
limitless. Unfortunately it’s 
uncontrollable too. And that’s 
the point. It would do me a 
lot of good to turn the ray on 
Krupps at Essen and wipe the 
whole place out. But it 
wouldn’t stop at Essen. It 
would go on, through the earth, 
and come out at Singapore, 
perhaps—which wouldn’t be so 
good. But that’s nothing. It 
would go on—and on. One 
star more or less in the Universe 
may not matter much, to us. 
But what happens if we wipe 
out a lot of stars? What 
happens if we upset the balance 
of our solar system ? ”’ 

Howard-Presland said, “It 
would mean the end of all 
things. Can we risk that?” 

Ring said, “‘ It strikes me as 
humorous that we six ordinary 
average men should have to 
answer a question of that size. 
And make no mistake; we've 
got to answer it. It’s up to ws.” 

It was, in truth, a question 
for gods, not men. But we had 
to answer it, yes or no. There 
was no evading the respon- 
sibility. We tried to, of course. 
We discussed the advisability 
of informing the Government. 
But that would not do. We 
should not be believed. We 
should be regarded as maniacs 
until we gave a demonstration 
of the power of the ray. And 
that we dare not do. But 
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supposing we did it, what action 
would the Government take ? 

The Government might never 
be insane enough to use the 
ray; but, to obtain the omni- 
potent power which even the 
threat of using it would give 
to the nation, that would be a 
temptation which no Govern- 
ment could withstand. The 
ray might not be used, but the 
combination which produced 
it in Hallows’ camera would be 
examined and analysed. The 
exact combination would be 
discovered — and reproduced. 
And then, eventually, in- 
evitably, some fool would be 
mastered by the temptation to 
employ the irresistible weapon. 
If we informed the Government, 
therefore, we did not shelve our 
responsibility. We six men 
would be responsible for letting 
loose on humanity the gravest 
peril it had ever faced. Dare 
we risk that ? 

We spent the rest of the 
night asking ourselves that 
question, and we had not found 
an answer when the daylight 
came. The sun was shining 
bright - through the window 
when Medlicot said, “It’s no 
good. A god might handle it, 
but it’s too big for us.” 

Howard-Presland said, “‘ It’s 
too big for any man.” 

Ring said, ‘It’s too big for 
Man.” 

Then Emmons cried, ‘‘ Look 
at the sun. It’s shining full on 
that damned thing. If the 
light getsin .. .” 

I said, ‘‘ Pull down the blinds, 
for Mercy’s sake. Throw a 
cloth over it.”’ 

Hallows cried, “‘ Be careful ! 
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Remember, even I don’t know 
the combination. And if it’s 
lost the ray will be gone, for 
good,” 

Howard-Presland said, “ For 
good? Forever?” 

Hallows said, “‘ For good, or 
for evil, I don’t know, But it 
would be for ever, without 
doubt. I found it by a billion 
to one chance ; and that doesn’t 
happen twice.” 

Howard-Presland said, ‘“ For 
good? Well, I’m not a god; 
I’m a@ frightened man. And 
my brain’s second-class. But 
—I do know good from evil. 
Boiled down, that’s all we’ve 
got to worry about. To do good, 
or evil? That's the question. 
And the answer’s clear.” 

He stooped to the fender, 
and stood up, holding the poker 
in his hand. He pointed with 
it at the camera. His eyes 
blazed. He said, “‘ That thing’s 
evil. It’s the most awful in- 
strument of destruction Fate 
has ever put into man’s hands. 
And we can’t trust any man to 
use it. We've got to stop it. 
We can stop it. If you men 
agree, I'll stop it—now.”’ 

Medlicot said, ‘‘ Yes. 
can’t risk it. I agree.” 

Emmons said, “ It’s a wicked 
waste. I feel a traitor. And 
we've got no authority. But 
if we don’t stopit ... You're 
We’ve got to stop it. 


We 
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amusing to think that I should 
have @ voice in controlling the 
destiny of humanity. But ap- 
parently I have. Yes. This 
is History! Put it down that 
T. Ring agreed.” 

I said, “I agree. And do 
it quickly, before anything 
happens or you change your 
minds.” 

We looked at the man whose 
work we proposed to destroy. 
He said nothing. Presently 
Howard-Presland said, “‘ The 
last word rests with you, 
Hallows.” 

Then Hallows stood up. He 
said, “It’s got to be done, of 
course. I always knew it. I 
ought to have done it. But I 
hesitated. I tried to fool my- 
self. I said I hadn’t the right, 
And there was the matter of 
patriotism, But what really 
weighed with me, you fellows, 
was the certainty of a fortune 
and great fame. It’s pitiful. 
I let that count. It shows what 
muck man is. He’s not to be 
trusted. He’s certainly not to 
be trusted with a power like 
this. It can destroy the world. 
It has destroyed a world. The 
infinite, irresistible Power of 
Destruction! Look at it. 
That’s what it is. And it’s 
queer to think it only needs a 
touch to destroy it. Look!” 

He pushed the camera over 
and it fell to the floor with a 





I agree.”’ crash, Howard-Presland made 
Ring said, “I agree. It’s quite sure with the poker. 
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